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WAS THERE A “COMMON COUNCIL” BEFORE 
PARLIAMENT? 


¢ has been more or less generally supposed that the assembly 
which came to be called Parliament was at some earlier time 
called the “Common Council ’”’—that would be some time between 
the Conquest and, say, the middle of the thirteenth century, when 
Parliament was rapidly becoming the usual name. No doubt most 
who have been teaching the history of this period with any care or 
engaged in research upon it have become suspicious of this term and 
disinclined to use it. But there it stands in most of the best books 
to trouble us with doubts. It is not a harmless term. It may play 
a trick upon any unwary reader and even the cautious writer ma) 
corrupt himself with his own phrases. To English minds “ Com- 
mon Council” (as it is often translated and capitalized) is bound 
to suggest things national or representative or related to the middle 
classes, or all of these. If there is no ground in the phraseology of 
the time for such suggestion we should know it.’ Not enough study 
has been given to matters of language in connection with the origin 
of Parliament ; words and phrases have been taken for granted and 
traditions respecting these have been passed on from generation to 
generation of students, and no one has stopped to put them to the 
test of the sources and find out securely what they originally meant 
In this time of gleaning after the great workers and the great dis 
coveries in English constitutional history it has seemed worth while 

to devote one bit of investigation directly to this phrase.? 
1It is not in the least the object of the present paper to discuss whether or 


not the central assembly might have been appropriately called a common council 
at that time—if indeed there is anything to discuss along this line. The con 
cern here is to know whether it was so called. 
2 When this investigation was nearly completed, my attention was called by 
Professor G. B. Adams to a statement by Mr. Robert Steele in A Bibliography of 
Lo 


Royal Proclamations of the Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns (Bibliotheca Lin- 
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For it has been just these great workers who have continued the 
tradition respecting the “common council” and given that tradition 
authority. ‘The Lords’ Committees who drew up the Reports on the 
Dignity of a Peer, Thomas Duffus Hardy, Hallam, Stubbs, Pike, 
Bemont, Maitland, Liebermann, are examples; and the text-books 
ot Taswell-Langmead and Medley. It is not necessary to extend 
the list or cite instances; all students of English history know the 
fact. And the myth is not dying out. Some very recent works even 
ly uses it fre- 


his sense. Pasquet not on 
quently but takes pains to state that magnum concilium and com- 


ter word with a c) superseded curia 


mune concilium (spelling t 
and concilium. \nd Dr. McKechnie, in the second edition no less 
than in the first edition of his great work on Magna Carta, makes it 


Si yme of 


his regular a 


his pages bristle with it, and he states in several places that this was 
the assembly which became Parliament. Thus, when speaking of 
the omission of the twelfth and fourteenth articles in the 1217 edi- 


tion of Magna Carta, he says: “ All mention of the Commune Con- 


cilitm—that predecessor of the modern Parliament, that germ of 


all that has made England famous in the realm of constitutional 


desiana, \ I “A phrase familiar to modern students is ble t 
ch miscone I c ne conc [sic] regni It is important in 


such matters to adhere to the language of authentic records, which have, at any 
rate until their forms have become mere conventions, a real meaning. The dif- 


ference between ‘concilium’ and ‘ consilium’ does not exist in our records until 


comparatively late, and the ter ‘comm consilium regni’, while it is often 
ipplied to the advice offered by a meeting, large or small, of magnates, unques- 


tionably on some occasions means nothing more than what we should call public 
opinion No assembly calling itself or called ‘commune concilium regni’ has 


ve given the ‘commune con- 


left any trace upon the recor 


The former use of the term 


sillum regni’ to the King wl su! n¢ 


} uart parliamentary antiquarians.” 
While I can not at all agree with Mr. Steele about the lack of an early distinc 
tion between concilium and consiliunm, he has surely stated an important truth 
ibout commune consilium (though showing an unnecessary anxiety to connect 
regni with the phrase) But he could not in this place offer any proof of his 
statement, even supposing it had ever been a matter of enough interest with him 
necessary collection of references. For that reason or because of its 
rather obscure and incidental appearance, it has passed unnoticed, at least un- 


heeded. It is perhaps fair to add that I had adopted the large and small assem- 


bly sources of commune cons and the “ public opinion” idea and phrase as 
part of my classification and had so used them in a paper read publicly on the 
subject before I knew of Mr. Steele’s statement. His suggestion that the “com- 


mon council ” tradition goes back for its source to the Stuart parliamentary anti 


quarians is interesting I have made no attempt to trace it back of the nineteenth 


century 


3D. Pasquet, Essai sur les Origines de la Chambre des Communes (Paris, 
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there have been collected, out of numberless examples, some two 
hundred cases of words or phrases similar to or in some way illus- 
trating the phrase under discussion, such as “common assent”, 
“common consent”, “common choice”, “common discussion”, 


“common sentence” or “judgment”, “common decree’, com- 
mon consideration ”, “ common estimate”, and the like. These latter 
cannot, of course, be examined within the limits and purposes of this 
paper. And yet they constitute a fashion or trick of phraseology 
of the time which helps one to sense the contemporary force and 
meaning of the phrase in question. Some of them come very close 
to frequent meanings of “common counsel”, and often there are 
combinations of the phrases (illustrations of this may be found 
among those given below), made apparently in order to bring clear- 
ness or emphasis. Commune consilium, in its standard uses, clearly 
belongs to a large family of serviceable phrases. 

Several different shades of meaning and usage of commune con- 
silium begin to stand out before the work of collection has gone far, 
and a possible classification suggests itself when a large number of 
contexts is studied together. <A five-fold classification has appeared 
convenient for presentation here. Others might serve as well, and, 
under any scheme, some of the cases would be very hard to classify ; 
no two people would do it in the same way. One point—the spell- 
ing of the second word—applies equally to all these uses, and should 
be mentioned before they are taken up individually. Writers have 
felt free to change commune consilium to commune concilinm (also 
to capitalize the words either untranslated or translated ) ; the latter 
form looks better in connection with their interpretation of it as an 
assembly name, and they have taken this liberty evidently upon the 
assumption that consilium and concilium were interchangeable in 
the Latin of the time. This brings up a rather important linguistic 
point which cannot be dealt with here. Suffice it to say that after 
noting thousands of instances—too many to make it ever feasible 
to prove the point by a list of references—the writer is convinced 
that there was at least as much distinction between these words in 
the writings in England during the two centuries following the Con- 
quest as there was in classical Latin. Concilium was always the 
name of an assembly; consilium regularly meant counsel; excep- 
tionally it denoted an assembly. But, leaving this assertion un- 

®It is my belief, however, that from early in the thirteenth century 
consilium, while retaining its standard meaning of advice or counsel, came also 
to be the regular name of the king's smaller, perpetual council, that which later 
became the Privy Council. See American Historical Review, XIX. 740-741, 868; 
XX. 330-333. I intend at some time to furnish further evidence of this. 
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proved, it is necessary and significant to notice here that in the two 


hundred and fiftv-eight cases of commune consilinm now to be con- 


sidered the spelling is uniform—always commune consilium, never 
commune concilium 

Undoubtedly the most common sense of commune consilium is 
that in which it approaches our phrase “public opinion”, or gen- 


eral understanding, consent, or consultation, obtained in no definite 
or formal way. Often it is understood from the context that certain 
individuals, groups, or parties are reterred to—as the general opin 
ion or consent of a crusading group; indeed it is very often used in 
connection with a fighting group or expedition of some sort, also of 
groups of messengers or ambassadors. Sometimes, however, it is 
impossible to tell from whom it is supposed to come. Of course in 
some of these cases the common advice mav have been obtained 
possibly in formal meetings of the groups; but no hint of this is in 


~ 


the text, and the writer in his choice of language appears to have 
been uninfluenced by such association of ideas. This use is stable 
Instances have been found pretty evenly distributed through ma 
terial written all the wav from the late eleventh century to the 
twelve-fifties, where the search ends. Ninety-two are listed here 
(including the illustrations which follow ). 

In the few illustrations that there is space to give of this or 


other uses, it 1s impossible to convey the full or correct in pression, 


S g of tl listr n is shown here and ir r classes of 
cases by er ying the references into three periods 6¢ j j—r12i¢ 6- 
1250 (or later ind within the groups the references ar rr 1 « I 
gically as far s can be readily determined 
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233; Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, pp. 22-23 54, 65, 14 Letters of Henry III 
I. 36, 73; Rot. 1 s., I. 475-476 inn. Dus p. 64: Patent ; 
482 etters of Henry IIT., 1. 232 (ter Patent I $s, pp. 497-408 inn, I 
p. 92: Patent F 225-1232, | 25-26; Bracton. Note I 
K s, p. 397; Matth. Paris, III. 209 (bis inn. Dunst. { 42: Matth. Paris 
IIT. 563-564; IV. 33 , Ann. Burton, pp. 258, 2¢ Newburgh, II 22 
Letters of Henry II1I., 11. 84: Matth. Paris, \ ¢ Ann. Burton, | Matth 


Paris, V. 519, 645; Ann. Burton, pp. 453, 465; Matth. Paris, V. 727 
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as those who have ever done this kind of collecting will understand. 
A feeling of the inevitableness of certain conclusions grows only 
through intimate acquaintance with the long and monotonous list of 
contexts themselves. The very monotony tells its tale. On the first 
Crusade (1097): ‘Tandem innumeris hinc et inde interfectis, et 
maxime ex eis qui victualia quaerebant, deficientibus alimentis, 
dominus Boamundus et comes Flandrensis Robertus de communi 
consilio, ut pabula quaererent, exierunt.’"' A quarrel between the 


canons and citizens of Rouen (1192): 


Eodem anno orta est gravis dissensio inter clericos, scilicet canonicos, 
Rothomagi et cives civitatis. Canonici namque murum novum fecerant 
circa coemeterium suum, et colligerant intus mercatores: et visum erat 
civibus quod hoc fiebat ad detrimentum civitatis: et petierunt ut canonici 
prosternerent opus illud, et nolebant. Unde factum est quod quadam die 
cives ex communi consilio irruerunt, et murum illum funditus sub- 
verterunt.’* 

Article 6 in the apocryphal “ Willelmi Articuli Londoniis Retrac- 
tati’”’ (1210): “ Statuimus [here follow regulations about watch and 
ward] prout vicecomites et aldermanni et prepositi et ceteri ballivi 
‘t ministri nostri melius per commune consilium ad utilitatem regni 
providebunt.”’ \ letter of Robert Fitz-Walter to William of Albini 
in which he seems to be speaking for the baron’s forces (1215): 
“Et ideo per commune consilium prolongavimus torneamentum 
quod captum fuit apud Stanford”.’* In the same conflict (1217): 
“Barones itaque cum, cimiteriis et ecclesiis omnibus more solito 
spoliatis per viam, ad castellum de Muntsorel pervenissent, et ob- 
sidionem dissolvissent, communi omnium consilio decretum est, ut 
versus Lincolniam properarent, ubi Gilebertus de Gant cum aliis 
baronibus supradictis diutinam obsidionem egerant, sed inanem.”? 
From a letter of Richard of Cornwall giving an account of his 
crusade (1241): “ Infra quem terminum apud Acon, vigilia Sancti 
Dionisii, ut vobis alias significavimus, applicantes, de communi con- 
silio, praedicto Nazer mox misimus inquirendum, si treugam cum 
Agitation of the bishops 


dicto rege factam nobis posset tenere. 
against the archbishop’s visitation (1250): “ Et sigillis suis scripto 
communi appensis, bona fide ad invicem promiserunt, quod com- 


muni auxilio et consilio archiepiscopo resisterent.””*7 


11 Matth. Paris, IT. 68 

12 Benedictus, II. 25: 

13 Felix Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, p. 490. 
14 Matth. Paris, IT. 614. 

15 Jbid., IIT. 17 

16 [bid., IV. 140 


17 Ann. Dunst., p. 181. 
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lelmus de Raleg et Hugo Peverel de communi consilio providebunt, 
conveniant et diligenter et plene”’.*° Certain men have been sent 
to Rome on the king’s business, and now he is sending others to 
them with added instructions (1231) : ‘“‘ Volumus etiam et mandamus 
quod in omnibus negociis nostris vobis et ipsis injunctis, ipsi vobis 
et vos eis fideliter assistatis, eadem vobis adinvicem communicantes, 
et de communi consilio inde disponentes.’** In a charter of the 
abbot of St. Albans (1258): “ Deum habentes prae oculis, de com- 
muni fratrum nostrorum voluntate, consilio, et conniventia, sub- 
scriptas portiones duximus assignandas ”.** 

Thirdly, there have been collected fifty-three instances in which 
the common counsel came from a gathering apparently of consid- 
erable size and usually summoned for a definite purpose.** Here 
is a critical point in the investigation, for the summoned assembly 
whose common counsel is oftenest mentioned is just that great 
council—concilium, magnum concilium, colloquium it was surely 
called—soon to be called parliamentum. Was it called the “ common 
council”? Was it in a fair way to be so called when “ parliament” 
began to usurp the place of earlier names? The following cases 
seem typical of this third set of contexts, which it has seemed best 
to illustrate somewhat more fully. The distribution does not differ 
much from that of the preceding classes. From a speech of the 
archbishop in an ecclesiastical council of the province of Canter- 
bury (1175): “Ideo in ecclesia Dei, secundum antiquam patrum 
consuetudinem concilia congregantur, ut ii qui constituti sunt in 
eminentiori cura pastorali, vitam subditorum de communi consilio 
regularibus institutis informent, et enormitates quae pullulant in- 


cessanter consultiore censura compescant.”** A central assembly 


20 Patent Rolle, 1225-1232, p. 73. 


21 Close Rolls, 1227-1231, p. 582. 

22 Matth. Paris, V. 669. 

23 1066-1154: Eadmer, p. 55; Select Charters, p. 117; Eadmer, pp. 148, 239, 
2901; Florence of Worcester, II. 70, 100. 1154-1216: Mat. for the Hist. of 
Becket, IV. 321, 327; VII. 56-57; Hoveden, II. 190, 239; Benedictus, I. 311; 


Itinerarium Peregrinorum, IV. 283; Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, IV. 430; Cog- 
geshall, pp. 102, 123; Rot. Litt. Pat., pp. 41, 52; Matth. Paris, II. 557; Rot. 
Chart., p. 202. 1216-1259: Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 125; Letters of Henry 
I1I., 1. 58; Rot. Litt. Claus., 1. 437; Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 463; Rot. Litt. 
Claus., II. 207; Close Rolls, 1227-1231, pp. 380-383 (the phrase is repeated in 
three duplicate letters following); Patent Rolls, 1225-1232, p. 463; Rymer, 
Foedera, 1. 209; Close Rolls, 1231-1234, pp. 317, 318; Letters of Henry III, 
I. 451; Close Rolls, 1234-1237, pp. 399, 501; Ann. Dunst., pp. 168, 169; Matth. 
Paris, VI. 124-125; V. 81, 343, 732; Bracton, De Legibus, II. 44-45. 
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79): “ Tune rex congregatis episcopis et 


arranges for an iter (11 
comitibus et proceribus regni apud Windesovers, communi eorum 
consilio, coram rege filio suo, divisit in quatuor partes Angham ; 
et unicuique parti praefecit viros sapientes de regno; et postea misit 
eos per partes regni eis assignatas, ut justitiam exercerent in 


populo.’”** An episode of the year 


Statim post Pascha praecepit rex, ut comites et barones Angliae 
essent apud Portesmue ad Pentecosten, parati equis et armis ad trans- 


fretandum cum illo. . .. Interim comites Angliae convenerunt ad collo- 
quium inter eos habitum apud Leicestre, et ex communi consilio manda- 
verunt regi quod non transfretarent cum illo, nisi ille reddiderit eis 
jura sua.?? 

From the writs announcing a tax (1207): “ Sciatis quod per cor 
mune consilium et assensum concilli nostri apud Oxoniam, provisun 
est ad defensionem regni nostri et recuperationem juris nostri” 
Wendover’s summary of discussions at Rome between 
sadors of Louis and the pope about the deposition of John (1216 
“Item dicit Papa, quod de communi consilio generalis conciln 
{Fourth Lateran, 1215] excommunicaverat barones Angliae et 
omnes fautores eorum”’.*® Beginning of a letter from King Henry 
to the Bishop of Durham (1225): “ Rex Dunholm’ Episcopo ete 
salutem. Cum satis recolat discrecio vestra qualiter de communi 
consilio et spontanea voluntate Archiepiscoporum, Episcoporum, 
Comitum, et Baronum nostrorum quos, generaliter ad presenciam 
nostram vocavimus concessa fuit nobis quintadecima rerum mobilium 
regni nostri”.°*° From a similar letter (1233): “Rex abbati d 
Coggeshall’ salutem. Satis vobis constat et bene recolitis qualiter 
de communi consilio et unanimi assensu omnium magnatum de 
regno nostro, tam episcoporum quam comitum, baronum, abbatum 
et priorum, concessum fuit nobis ab ipsis auxilium” Concern 
ing the assembly at Merton which enacted the so-called statute of 
that name (1236): 

Rex Archiepiscopis Episcopis Abbatibus Prioribus Comitibus Baron- 
ibus Militibus et omnibus libere tenentibus in Hibernia constitutis 
Salutem. Sciatis quod in presentia venerabilis patris E. Cant’ Archiepi- 
scopi Episcoporum Abbatum Comitum et Baronum de Regno nost) 

25 By a misprint this word appears concilio in the Rolls Series editi 
an examination of the manuscript has shown the regular spelling 

Tbid., I 238. 

27 Hoveden, IV. 160-161. 

28 Rot. Litt. Pat., 1. 72 

29 Matth. Paris, II. 662 

30 Rot. Litt. Claus., Il. 75 

81 Close Rolls, 1231-1234, p. 311. 
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Anglie et de communi consilio eorundem magnatum nuper provisum 
fuit quod. . . 

From Matthew Paris’s well-known account of the 1244 council 
which attempted to appoint ministers (throughout, it furnishes in- 
teresting illustrations of the meanings of concilium and consilinm) : 


Et cum per commune consilium, a quo noluerunt recedere, provisum 
esset, ut responsio ad literas Papales pro rege deprecatorias prorogaretur 
usque ad terminum praenotatum, et recedentibus magnatibus, ultimo die 
concilii, quod sex diebus duraverat, usque ad noctem sollicitavit singulos 


t im crastino iterum convenirent. ... Grosse- 


praelatos, deprecans ut 

teste says:] Non dividamur a consilio communi. Quia scriptum est; Si 
dividamur, statim omnes moriemur. ... Et murmurante et rege, solu- 
tum est concilium. [Provisions of the council:] . . . de communi 


quatuor eligantur potentes et nobiles de discretioribus totius 
4 


assensu 


regeni, qui sint de consilio domini regis 


From the record of the year 1247: “De parlamento habito Londoniis 

. Tandem de communi consilio provisum est, ut gravamina terrae 
domino Papae seriatim monstraturi ad curiam Romanam nuntil 
discreti destinarentur ”’. From a letter of Innocent IV., written 
in 1252, to the bishops of the province of Canterbury about the 
exemption of parish churches from procurations. They are to be 
thus exempt, he says, unless by chance (nisi forte) the metropolitan, 
or someone acting on his authority, should decide that the visitation 
ought to be made—‘‘ad singulorum vestrum petitionem, vel de 
communi majoris partis coricilii consilio et assensu”.*® Provisions 
made respecting suit in baronial courts, etc. (1259): “‘Convenientibus 
apud Westmonasterium in Quindena S. Michaelis ipso domino rege 
et magnatibus suis, de communi consilio et consensu dictorum regis 
et magnatum, factae sunt provisiones subscriptae.”** If there is any- 
thing to be detected in these illustrations, or indeed in the preceding 
uses, of what Maitland called the “slow and subtle process of per- 
sonification ”, it is the personification of an abstraction, such as the 
result, action, or spirit of a council rather than the council itself. 
Common action, common deliberation, common consent, common 
advice—all at one time or another expressed by commune consilium 


—constituted an increasingly popular notion or ideal which was 


32 Statutes of the Realm, 1. 4. The text as there printed indicates erasure of 
nostro in the manuscript 

38 That is, of the king’s small, continuous council 

34 Matth. Paris, IV. 365-367, passim. 

35 [bid., IV. 594. 

36 4nn. Burton, p. 302. Probably the concilium indicates the synod of the 
province of Canterbury. 


37 Letters of Henry III., Il. 394 


Henry III.’s reign.** During the twelve-forties esp¢ 
both chronicle and official, were becoming suddenly filled with « 


vossible use 
I 


ideas these words carried were ideas to conjure wit thos 
Phe next group of cases, the fourth, is little more 1 ' 


(sometimes alone, sometimes 1n combi 


words mmune consilium reani. These have be separat 

(thirty-two are listed here )*® because the phrase has becom Wwe 

known through the famous articles XI]. and XIV. of Magna Cart 

and because writers have been especi: inclined t ( emb! 

name in this combination; it is familiar to us he “Co 


Council of the Realm”. It ts significant, we 
and McKechnie—both convinced that at som ne the larger centra 

assembly was called the Common Council or the Common Cou | 
of the Realm—nevertheless translate the two notable inst: 
the phrase in Magna Carta as “common counsel”. When they 
11 


studied a particular text with care the notion of an ; n na 


8 One is tem] 1 to spec w! rorn n wer 
kind predecessor of t rity lay, when a é r 
assemnbly speaks in a formal way s y ns rity I 1 
majority I y or y not r nt Wer se W 1 r 
of asset es in the thirteenth century tryit t tl sens 
is W some nes Say 

»No doubt here and in tl her gt s re is an wher 
the context is scanty, which anyone w was convil 1 1 re W 
2 con n council, and so called, w 1 so interpret i w 1 
unprejudiced reader who should study t S ted xt ‘ f cours 
Latin of this time was no dead language sed h stereotype recis t 
were constantly varying shades of meaning and ny ind ries 
to any one who has got tl inguage-a spher f ‘ 
venture to supply the unexpressed but deter itive 1 ns of casion 
scanty context, there can be no doul il t the regular t f this phrase 
a rule proved by remarkably few exceptions. In ew of 4 burden of 


proof is always on the conciliar idea in the doubtful cases 


40 1191-1215: Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, \ 86; H len, IIT 
examination of the manuscript has shown a printer's error tl s Serie 
text in making the second word con ” 236-237: Rot tt. Pat., p. 54 


Liebermann, Gesetze, p. 490; Select Charters, pp. 2 294 
Foedera, 1. 140; Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, pp. 54, 71! elect ( riers, | ‘4 
Rot. Litt. Claus., I. 336, 371, 349; Patent Rolls, 1216 : Py s, azz (2 

Walter of Coventry, II. 252; Matth. Paris, III. 126; Select Charters, pp. 324 
1231-1234, Pp. 551; Matth. Paris, III. 362; VI. ¢ 66, 68 


3253; Close Rolls, 
Letters of Henry III., 11. 37; Reports on the Dignity of a Peer, 11 
by two writs on the same subject containing the same words Ma Pa \ 


Flores Historiarum, Il. 346; Matth. Paris, V. 494 1s 


| CO} 1 C Ol) ( fa 
being handed about in languagt In fact. much might ut 
the rise of the “common” or “community” idea in the middl 
tion of the preceding. It is where the term 1s follow \ 
| 
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vanished. But the convincing procedure here, as in the other cases, 
is to bring the contexts together. Then it appears that commune 
consilium with the regni added is still a descriptive phrase for an 
abstract notion, appearing in various verbal settings and combina- 
tions. And it may be stated here that in the uses thus far considered 
(including the present) commune consilium has been found but 
once in the nominative—then the subject of an intransitive verb and 
obviously bearing the meaning of common plan or counsel.*'| There 
have been 214 ablatives (121 after de, eighty-one without preposi- 
tion, twelve after ex), forty accusatives (thirty-seven of them after 
per), and three genitives. Very little trace is to be found of what 
Liebermann has called “the operating subject of an action”. Just 
the phrase commune consilium regni, without further modifying 
words, has been found twelve times; eleven times, commune con- 
silium regni nostri (all but two of these twenty-three after per or 
de—per appearing more frequently here); three times, commune 
consilium totius regni; and the following once each: commune con- 
silium totius regni nostri, commune consilium regni nostri Angliae, 
commune consilium totius regni nostri predicti, commune regni con- 
silium et approbatio, commune regni convocati consilium et de- 
liberatio, commune consilium domini legati et regni nostri, commune 
consilium omnium fidelium nostrorum regni nostri Angliae. In one 
instance the phrase is paralleled with communis assensus regni. 
Indeed this latter may appear independently: action is taken per 
communem assensum regni et civitatis (London).** An examina- 
tion of these various phrases and contexts shows that commune con- 
silium with the regni added was not becoming a name of the great 
council or of any other body. But it should be noticed that this use 
is not evenly distributed, like the preceding. Beginning just at the 
end of the twelfth century and growing rapidly in the early thir- 
teenth, it signified something new in the content and manner of 


411t has just been discovered that the archbishop has escaped to the Con- 
tinent (1164) [The Northampton council is still in session. “ Rex vero haec 
audiens, turbatus plurimum, convocatis pontificibus et proceribus sciscitatur quid 
agendum. Et commune quidem consilium erat, ut, quia majores episcoporum, 
juxta quod supra diximus, regi se obligaverant, Romanum adirent pontificem, de 
perturbatione regni et sacerdotii et reatu perjurii eum accusaturi, et interim 
omnia ejus in pace essent, donee quid Romanus pontifex judicaret, reportarent.” 
Mat. for the Hist. of Becket, 1V. 327. It is, of course, not unusual to find such 
assembly names as curia, concilium, colloquium, and later parliamentum in the 
nominative. 

42 From “a document of nine articles, which seem to be the heads of a 
petition prepared by the Londoners, probably in 1215, in which they ask inter 
alia the abolition of all tallages except” . . (then the words in the text). 
English Historical Review, XVII. 726; McKechnie, Magna Carta, p. 236. 
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thought, just as all marked changes in phraseology do. Much has 
still to be learned from the language of the early thirteenth century 
of the growing idea, not only of the usefulness and propriety of 
common action, but of a speaking and acting nation—an idea which 
had little or no connection at the start, and perhaps for a long time, 
with the institutions and practices which finally resulted in concen- 
tration of popularly chosen representatives of county or borough. 

The last group, consisting of seventeen cases, indicates an ap- 
proach to an assembly-name. The notion of counsel or advice is 
more or less clearly present, but there is personification creeping in, 
and it lies in the direction of an assembly rather than of the product 
of an assembly. In all of these cases our phrase is followed by 
nostrum—commune consilium nostrum. In some of these instances 
the nostrum alone constitutes the hint of an assembly name; in 
others the context contains an added indication. They have all been 
found between 1215 and 1236, and all, of course, in the king’s let- 
ters.** At this time the king’s council was regularly referred to as 
consilium or consilium nostrum, probably more commonly the latter 
The rolls abound with these terms, especially during that time of 
great conciliar activity, the minority of Henry III. Eleven of the 
seventeen cases of commune consilium nostrum are from the minor- 
ity, the other six from 1215, 1231, 1234 (ter), and 1236. Two gen- 
eralizations concerning them may be ventured: first, in most of them 
the personification is shadowy and incomplete, the notions of advice 
and of council are shading into each other; second, in all but one or 
two of them, what personification there is lies in the direction of 
the king’s council, the smaller continuous body, rather than the 
larger summoned assembly. The kind of business transacted is one 
of the indications of this.** Not one of the phrases in this division 

43 Probably the unprinted rolls later in Henry III.’s reign would yield more 
of them, although rather curiously none has been found in the volume of printed 
Close Rolls for the years 1237-1242, and only one each in the volumes for 1231- 
1234 and 1234-1237. 

44In this connection it may be appropriate to add that various French cities 
had governing bodies which were being called “ common councils” at this same 
time. Six such instances have been found in Henry III.’s letters either to or 
from these cities: 1206, Rex etc. Majori et Juratis et communi consilio 
3urdegal’ salutem (Rot. Litt. Claus., I. 73); 1219, Rex majori et communi 
consilio Burdegaliae, salutem (Foedera, I. 230); 1219(?) . . . commune Vasa- 
cense consilium (Letters of Henry III., I. 67); 1219, Illustrissimo, Dei gratia, 
Henrico . . . commune concilium [sic] Aquis (ibid., p. 45); 1224, commune con- 


cilium [sic] Burdegaliae (ibid., p. 231); 1243(?), ... Henrico regi Angliae . 


commune consilium Aquis (tbid., II. 33). And one instance has been noticed in 
which the French central assembly which corresponded to the English great 
council was (1185), in a French chronicle, called “common council". Rigord, 


II. 47. 
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must from the context mean the larger assembly, as is so often the 
case with concilium, colloquium, or later parliamentum. Sometimes, 
it is true, it is impossible to tell in the case of a single context which 
is meant; but taking all these contexts together it seems fairly clear 
that the ancestor of the Privy Council—ordinarily called consilium 
or consilium nostrum in the king’s letters—was already in a fair 
way to acquire a name, “common council”, which appears to have 
been one of the less common of its variant appellations in the four- 
teenth century. All this, however, can best be left to the reader’s 
judgment of the illustrations ; or indeed he would do well to examine 


carefully all of these seventeen cases.** A letter of 1215: 


Rex venerabili patri in Christo S. Cant’ Archiepiscopo etc. Paterni- 
tati vestre devote duximus supplicandum quatinus castrum Roff’ quod in 
manu nostra existere debet usque ad Pascham proximum post generale 
concilium. ... Cui volumus quod committatur custodiendum donec de 
communi consilio nostro provideatur cui committatur custodiendum 
usque ad prefatum terminum. - 


+ 


The first of the cases in Henry’s minority, 1217: “ Rex dilecto et 
fideli suo, Falkesio de Brewte, salutem. Sciatis quod, per ordina- 
cionem domini legati et communis consilii nostri, commisimus di 
lectis nobis in Christo de Ely et de Bernewell prioribus, custodiam 
omnium maneriorum pertinencium ad episcopatum Eliensem”’.* 
To the mayor and good men of Bordeaux (1219): “ Noveritis quod 
de communi consilio nostro mensurari fecimus dolia vinaria, quae 
mercatores villae vestrae Burdegalensis adduxerunt cum vinis in 
\ngliam”.** From 1220: “Scias quod concessimus Roberto filio 
Walteri quod quietus sit de carucagio assiso per commune consilium 
nostrum.’** If this last be interpreted as an assembly name, it is of 
the larger assembly and seems an exception. The king has been 
stating why Geoffrey de Marsh should no longer be justiciar in 


Ireland (1221): 

Unde merito ad hoc provocati ut ipsum terre nostre Hybern’ decetero 
preesse non velimus; de communi consilio nostro et assensu magnatum 
et fidelium nostrorum Anglie statuimus et volumus quod venerabilis pater 
H. Dublin’ Archiepiscopus terre illius custodiam habeat et curam sub 
nobis donec aliud inde statuimus.*° 


45 Seven illustrations are given hers The other ten instances are: Patent 
Rolls, 1216-1225, pp. 122, 154, 157; Rot. Litt. Claus., I. 384, 507, 516; Patent 
Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 352; Letters of Henry III; 1. 432; Close Rolls, 1231-1234, 


47 Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 12¢ 
48 Letters of Henry III., 1. 37 

49 Rot. Litt. Claus., I. 442 

50 [bid., I. 476 


P. 552; 1234-1237, p. 288 

46 Rot. Litt. Pat., p. 18 | 


Here is a clear indication of both the small and large « 
commune consilium indicating the former. The next illustrat 
g 
after the minority (1231), but the king was in France; earls, bat 
7 
knights, and others who were to ho tournament Iver 
a day named are ordered not to hold there at tl ( ~~ 


pro certo quod in reditu suo ad regnum providebit rex de cor 


consilio suo et aliorum fidelium suorum ubi de licentia regis tornear 
possint.” Here the one word consilio is made to do double serv 
first, in connection with communi and suo, it means the 


cil, and second, understood with the phrase aliorum fideliu ( 
it means the coun i 
fideli suo Waltero de Clifford’ salutem. Sciatis quod provisum ¢ 
de communi consilio nostro quod omnia castra que fuerunt 

Petri de Rivall’”’. In the letter directly preceding this 

roll, and on the same subject, the corresponding clause |! the fort 
de consilio nostro. It is believed that these citations s] w the degree 


and nature of the personification as far as that can be done here 


Yet to one very familiar with these rolls there are possibiliti 


comparison and opportunities to get the scribe’s language-sens¢ 
which are really determinative in the conclusion. For examp! 


is noticeable that, although the nostrum seems to make this 
sembly name, and usually of the smaller assembly, yet the commun 
um nostrum is never found following coram or the teste or in 
many other contexts of unmistakable personification which about 
especially in this part of the Close Kolls, in the case of the simpk 
consilium nostrum. And in all the personifications ot consilin 
alone or with the other words, one never reads of its beginning « 
its being brought to an end, that this was the first day of, or the 


second day of, that it was summoned 


for a certain time, that it 
been “held” or “celebrated ”—the kind of indication found, 
frequently in the chronicles, with concilium, colloquium, and finall 
with parliamentum. It is as if there were a root-idea of calling « 
gathering and then dispersing connected with these latter terms 

is never found, unless by rarest exception, with consilinm in any of 
its combinations. 

Two anomalous and difficult cases remain to be considered 
The first one is very familiar, and the uncritical way in which it ha 
generally been read has undoubtedly contributed to the “ commor 
council” tradition. In William the Conqueror’s ordinance separat- 
ing the spiritual and temporal courts, he decrees that the churel 


laws are to be better kept, and he does this, he says, « 7D 


Patent Rolls, 1225-1232, p. 452 


2 Close §, 1231-1234, Pp. 462 
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cilio et consilio archiepiscoporum et episcoporum et abbatum et 
omnium principum regni. The trouble with this language is evident. 
If commune concilium means the great council, then the following 
words are superfluous and meaningless. In view of this Lieber- 
mann seems to hint that commune concilium refers to some eccle- 
siastical council.** The difficulty is probably solved, however, 
through Liebermann’s other suggestion of comparing this language 
with the document of Edward II.’s reign, the Gravamina Cleri, 
which contains a paraphrase, in parts almost a transcript, of Wil- 
liam’s ordinance.** That it was written witha copy of the ordinance 
at hand is clear. Here it is stated that William made his decree de 
communi consilio archiepiscoporum, episcoporum, etc. This is a 
perfectly normal use of the term, and, according to the classification 
just used, would fall in the third group. The earliest manuscript 
of this ordinance now existing and the one containing the anomalous 
form is from the thirteenth century—ample time for the text to 
have become corrupt. The clergy, who in Edward II.’s reign were 
drawing up their gravamina, undoubtedly used an early and correct 

The other case is to be found in the rediscovered third original, 
known as the Hereford original, of Stephen’s second charter. This 
document and the circumstances of its finding at Oxford about eight 
years ago have been recently described by Dr. R. L. Poole.®® He 
points out the variations of this original from the Salisbury and 
Exeter originals from which our texts of that charter have always 
been printed. The most noticeable variation is the one which con- 
cerns us here. The other two originals end with the words: “ Apud 
Oxeneforde, anno ab Incarnatione Domini MCXXXVIL., sed regni 
mei primo”; the Hereford original ends: “ Apud Oxeneforde, anno 
ab Incarnatione Domini MCXXXVIL., in communi concilio”. This 
surely looks like an assembly name; the preceding preposition in 
precludes any of the usual interpretations. The authenticity of the 
document being beyond question, it stands back there in 1136 an 
isolated usage in that period.** 

53 Liebermann, Gesetze, I. 485. 

54 Wilkins, Concilia, II. 314. 

55Is there not another evidence of this in the fact that the word observaiae 
after fuerunt in the first sentence—necessary to the sense—is found only in the 
gravamina paraphrase? 

56 R. L. Poole, ‘“‘ The Publication of Great Charters by the English Kings”, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 446-448. 

57 Speaking in general of this second charter of Stephen, Dr. Poole has 
remarked: “It is in fact a very peculiar document. It looks as though a scribe 
familiar with the style of French charters had attempted to produce a diploma 


in the Old English form.” Jbid., p. 447. 


The conclusion from all this is so obvious tl ‘ 
to be stated There is no evidence that } 
was becoming an assembly name in England except the slight 
proach along this line which has been noted with respect to t 
smaller council. If there were anvthing of this sort with resy 
to the great council, before the process was appreciably starte 


parlian entum had arisen and occupiec e oft 

be remembered that during all the time under considet there l 
been terms used obviously as names of what is usuall 
correctly, called the “ great council ’—the necestor ot louse « 
Lords The usual names were conciliun 
colloquium. The last term became popular toward the end of the 
twelfth century, but never displaced the other tw There ere 
others. much less common, such as curia conventu } 
concilium generale, concilium universale, etc. As | been sl 
elsewhere, parliamentum began to be used as a name for the larget 
central assembly as early as 1239."" It grew rapidl vas used 


alternatively with the names just cited, and those were the nan 
which it finally and directly displaced. There was no era ot a 


‘common council” in between. 


] name t an act than ly nd C sor tior vas 
even in the fourteenth century, so ) » " 
similar I ry, only never reaching the fir s l 
it ist be Te] d i i the wl { T 
the d I in > 1 th 4 T r iss¢ y 4 i | > 
j st s soon s par ppear } f 1 the 
di in frequency, and finally fell befor Words Y) 

mium, parliamentum might at any time | n to pass r fr liscuss 

discussing body, provided some such body were | t ‘e Ss at 
portant history But ons im Ww Id rt I ely s | S t st Ww 
respect to the larger central assembly, for he place was sup] y ready 
existing concilium—much the same thing as saying that was I ly ther 
tself with but the change of a single letter. B é ng's ¢ f per 1 
counsellors was not called conciliu und it is the writer's ! om 
did undergo personification with resp. to this smaller ly 
ancestor of the Privy Council was important or continuous e1 t called 
anything regularly, it was called cons ” 

59 In almost all the instances in which this word was apy i to reat 
council, some judici y or function of that body s s t i beer 
prominently in the mind 


60 Modern Language Review, IX. 92-93 
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THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS AND THE COMMER- 
CIAL TREATY OF 178 WITH FRANCE 


THE political history of the commercial treaty of 1786 between 
Great Britain and France has been discussed at considerable length 
by both English and French writers. But the influence of the new 
capitalistic manufacturers in England in the formulation of the 
treaty, and the significance of the treaty as an indication of the char- 
acter and importance of this new industrial group, merit further 
study. Concerning the general history and terms of the treaty, a 
brief sketch by way of background will suffice. 

In 1783, at the end of the war between France and England, the 
two countries temporarily renewed the commercial provisions of 
the treaty of Utrecht. But the eighteenth article of the treaty of 
Versailles contained an agreement for readjustment on a reciprocal 
basis. This was to be accomplished by a commercial treaty to be 
concluded not later than January 1, 1786. 

The English government under Pitt was not eager to take up 
the task of carrying out the agreement. This was due, however, 
not so much to lack of interest as to the unsettled condition of 
English politics. The insecurity of the young minister’s power, the 
violent tactics of the opposition, and especially the economic dis- 
ruption of the empire involved in the separation of America and 
the legislative independence of Ireland—these circumstances com- 
bined to force the government to focus its attention on problems 
more vital to its own existence. As a result, the English were 
forced to ask for an extension of time beyond the first of January, 
1786. To this, on behalf of the French, Vergennes reluctantly con- 
sented. For the French government desired immediate action; and 
to this end it took steps to force upon the English government the 
fulfillment, at the earliest possible time, of the treaty of Versailles. 
It issued a number of orders restricting English imports and im- 
posing certain prohibitions, affecting, among other articles, cottons, 
linens, and ironware. These restrictions and prohibitions, though 
not rigor rusly enforced, served the intended purpose of forcing the 
English to take up the consideration of the proposed treaty.’ 

1F. Dumas, Etude sur le Traité de Commerce de 1786 entre la France et 
l' Angleterre, pp. 30-32; J. H. Rose, William Pitt and National Revival, pp. 329, 
330; Correspondence between ... Pitt and ... Rutland, pp. 111, 112. 
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Sut desire for a revision of commercial relations w not « 


fined to the French Although Pitt allowed the matter to be d 


ferred because of the pressure of other problems, his adherence to 
the new economic school, which favored relaxation of commercial 
restrictions, is well known \s for the new industrial leaders, the 


statements of Wedgwood, the petitions from Manchester and Bit 
mingham, and the resolutions of the General Chamber of Manufa¢ 
turers afford evidence that they were favorable to a policy of r 

rocal treaties, not only with France but with other powers as wel 

The course of the negotiations, long protracted and iny 
various diplomatic changes, led finally to the signing of the tre 
on September 26, 1786. A convention supplementing the treaty w 
signed on January 15, 1787. It was transmitted by Pitt to the House 
of Commons on January 26, but owing to prolonged debates an 
the enactment of legislation involving the new tariffs and th 
ministration of the treaty, its actual operation was deferr 
May 10. 

The treaty professed to be based upon the principles of a re 
ciprocal and perfect “liberty of navigation and commerce”, so fat 
as concerned the European dominions of the two countries, in re 
spect to the various kinds of goods involved by treaty obligations 
This reciprocal liberty included, also, the privileges of residence, 
travel, the purchase and use of consumption goods, and the practice 
of religious faiths, within the European dominions of the two coun 


tries, “ freely and securely, without license or passport, general ot 


special, by land or by sea” 

Reciprocal commercial rights were defined and limited by the 
terms of the treaty, being subject to prescribed duties and national 
laws. The chiet concessions granted to the Frene h were in re sp ct 
to wines, vinegars, brandies, and olive oil, which were to be | 


mitted into England on very favorable terms. By the admission of 
French wines at the rate then paid by Portugal, the French won an 


important commercial and diplomatic triumph, which, so Pitt stated 


2 Minutes of the Evidence taken befor 1 ( mittec f the House f Lords 
(on Irish Resolutions, 1785), pp. 150-152, 17¢ ->: Report of the Lor f the 
Committee of Cou (on Irish Resolutions 78 p. 81; ¢ ” 


XL. 647; Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, March z 8 


> For the dip! atic and political history of the treaty, see Par tary 
History, XXVI. 233-273, 342-896, 894-908; Commons Journals, XLII 
384, 436, pass Dumas, Etude sur le Trait ie Commerce, pp. 2 2: Rose 
William Pitt and National Revival, py 28-3 343; Rose, “T Fran British 
Commercial Treaty English Historical Reviex 8, AXAITT. 7 724; Brown 
ing, “ The Treaty of Commerce between England and Frat ! 7& Tran 
actions of the R l Historical Society 88s, n. s., II j ; 
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in a private letter, they had “no reason to expect”.* In the case 
j f these commodities, producers in the United Kingdom 
were little affected by the new tariffs. The chief objections were 
based on the effects of the tariffs on colonial producers and on 
Portuguese relations. Concessions were also made to France in the 
direction of opening up British markets to French cambrics, linens, 
millinery, and other finely wrought goods, and these concessions 
naturally aroused the opposition of manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom. But the principal advantages gained by France were in 
respect to commodities wherein she excelled because of superior 
soil, climate, and natural resources. 

The principal commodities in regard to which the French, by 
agreeing to lower reciprocal duties, made concessions to the Eeng- 
lish, were articles in which England excelled not because of natural 
advantages but rather because of superior skill and enterprise. 
Cabinet-ware and articles made of iron, copper, and brass were to 
be admitted reciprocally at not more than ten per cent. ad valorem. 
Cottons, certain types of woollens, porcelains, earthenware, and pot- 
tery were to be admitted at twelve per cent. ad valorem. 

On certain products, as cottons and irons, duties to counter- 
vail internal taxes were allowed. Bounties on export might also 
be countervailed. 

Duties were specified on various other goods; and in the case 
of commodities not specified, the duties were to be the same as those 
charged to the most favored European nation. The most-favored- 
nation clause applied also to the treatment of the ships of each 
nation; and any further commercial privileges granted by either 
nation to a third European nation were to be extended also to the 
other contracting nation; but France reserved the right to maintain 
the Family Compact of 1761, and Great Britain reserved a similar 
right in respect to the treaty of 1703 with Portugal. 

The treaty was to be subject to revision at the end of twelve 
years. A rupture of treaty rights was not to ensue in case of dis- 
agreement, unless there was an actual severing of diplomatic 
relations.° 

The terms of the treaty that particularly affected the manu- 
facturers were those which provided for new tariff schedules. 
These new schedules were significant because they were much lower 

4Journal and Correspondence of William, Lord Auckland, I. 154. 

5 The texts of the treaty and the supplementary convention are in Parliamen- 
tary History, XXVI. 233-255, 268-272, and in Commons Journals, XLII. 266—- 
272, 289, 290. The treaty is also printed as an appendix to the first volume of 


the Journal and Correspondence of William, Lord Auckland. 
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than tormerly, and because the 
lishment of virtual free trade in many 


manutactures, particularly in those in whi 


duction by machines had made greatest progress 

The early actions of the manufacturers 
vere taken under the guidance of the General Cha \ 
facturers of Great Britain. This body had beer ¢ ( 
the leadership ot the cotton, 1ro al d d 
successfully opposed the government’s EXCIS 
The chamber continued to hold occasional genet et 
activity in connection with the treaty was directed 1 y b 
secretary and special committees Numerous committee meetings 
were held, the Lords of | rade were ( 1K er swers 
questions were secured from Mr. Eden, who negotiated th 
and extensive correspondence and intervi ere condu lw 
manufacturers in various parts of the co he lett ( 
ceived were in general favorable to the treatv, though there is ev 
dence that spe cial weight was given to the s« ( s ot the « 
iron, and pottery manufacturers, who were enthus ¢ in suppor 
of the treaty, and who had been from the first the chief oO 
the chamber. On the basis of its investigation e ci ee il 
charge of the chamber’s relations to the treaty met on December 0 
1786, at the chamber’s house in Fenchurch Street d adopted reso 
lutions favoring the treaty. It was resolved that “ f1 the best 
information the committee can collect from the Chambers ot Co 
merce and Manufactures” and other sources, the treaty, based upon 
“liberal and equitable principles, promises to be advantageous to 


their manufacturing and commercial interests by openin 


source of fair trade to both nations”, and by “securing a continuance: 
ot peace and good offices between two great and neighboring 
1ations, so advantageously situated for availing themselves of the 


blessings of peace and an extended commerce 


tion was based upotr 


Although the committee asserted that its action w: 


the carefully ascertained views of the constituents of the General 
Chamber, the resolutions of December 9, when published, gave rise 
to a controversy which divided the organization into hostile factions 


Josiah Wedgwood and the Manchester and Birminghan 


turers had been responsible for the organization and early activities 


6See the present writer's Rise f the Gre Vu , 
1760-1790 (University of Pennsylvania thesis ) f 
7 Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, D ’ 
2 1787 The Gazetteer during February printed Pe 
r r 
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of the chamber, and they continued to direct its policies. It was 
maintained by the opponents of the treaty that the resolutions of 
December 9 were not representative of the sentiments of the manu- 
facturers generally, and the resolutions were ascribed to the fact 
that “the Manchester, Birmingham, and Staffordshire manufac- 
turers have, of course, great sway in that body”. Other manufac- 
turers, 1t was declared, opposed the treaty, and had trusted the 
General Chamber to represent their views. But since those favoring 
the treaty controlled the chamber, the opposing manufacturers, hav- 
ing been misrepresented till the treaty had been signed, “do not 
know where to communicate their thoughts, or how to collect the 
general sense and convey it with force to the minister ”’.* 

But they resolved not to yield without a struggle. In order to 
give effect to their views in the approaching vote on the treaty in 
Parliament, they decided to contest the control of the General 
Chamber by the cotton, iron, and pottery men. On February 6, a 
general meeting of the chamber was held, and a debate of several 
hours took place on the propriety of the resolutions of December 9 
favoring the treaty. A new committee was appointed to secure 
further information concerning various aspects of the question. On 
February 10 another general meeting was held. At this meeting the 
group favoring the treaty was severely criticized, hostile resolutions 
were adopted, and the House of Commons was petitioned to delay 
action in order to allow further consideration. The controversy 
continued for some time, and, although those favoring the treaty 
later at one time regained control, the division in the chamber served 
the purpose of the ministers in discrediting the organization ;° and 
those who supported the treaty, and had gained their ends in its 
adoption, were less eager, apparently, to press the fight in the cham- 
ber than were those who opposed the treaty.’® 

In relation to the question of commercial liberalism, the impor- 
tance of the division in the General Chamber of Manufacturers over 
the treaty with France consists in the light it throws on the align- 
ment of the manufacturers. The older groups of manufacturers 
were wedded to monopoly. The cotton, iron, and pottery manu- 
facturers, who were profiting little by monopoly, and indeed were 


held in leash by trade restrictions, favored the breakdown of the 
8 Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, January 12, 1787. 


10 Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, February 7, 12, 17, 19, 21, March 19, 
April 6, 1787; Jour. and Corresp. of Auckland, I. 429; Julia Wedgwood, The 
Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood, p. 224; Brit:sh Merchant for 1787, pp. 9-12. 
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monopolistic barriers in order that they might the more readily ex 
tend their enterprises into new fields. 


The illiberal spirit of the older manufacturers as well as of the 


merchants is so well known as to nee« 
ties in the General Chamber in opposition to the treaty with Frane« 
were in harmony with their traditional attitude. Their vigorous and 
successful fight for the adoption in 1 
against the export of raw materials in the woollen industry is typic 
of their continued dependence on monopoly Phe spirit prevailing 
among them and the merchants was vigorously condemned by Ada 

Smith in well-known passages advocating freedom of trad Smit! 
made no distinction, however, between the attitude of the old and 
the new industrial groups. The interests of the landed class, and of 
wage-workers, he asserted, are “ strictly and inseparably connected 
with the general interest of society 
facturers make up a class “ whose interest is never exactly the sat 
with that of the public”; members of this class, indeed, “ have get 


erally an interest to deceive and even t oppress the public i The 


“ sneaking arts”, the “impertinent jealousy ”, the “ mean rapacit 


‘“monopolizing spirit’, and the “interested sophistry of mer 


the | 


chants and manufacturers confounded the common sense of man 


kind”. To expect freedom of trade in Britain “is as absurd as to 


expect that an Oceania or Utopia should ever be established in it’ 


for “the monopoly which our manufacturers have obtained against 
us” is too strong; they are able to “ intimidate the legislature ” 


Adam Smith is thus seen to have been no herald of the risir 
industrialists. He seems to have had no conception of that pro 
found change, even then in progress, by virtue of which the manu 
facturing interests were to become the successful champions of free 
trade and Jaissez-faire. But while the Wealth of Nations, even in 
the case of the later editions, is singularly silent concerning the 
change, other writings of the time afford striking recognition of the 
growth of liberalism among the new manufacturers. The met 
chants, as well as the older types of manufacturers, were contrasted 
with those in the cotton, iron, and pottery industries in respect to 
their attitude toward monopoly. Concerning the manufacturers, 
the British Merchant for 1787, an advocate of monopoly, distin 
guished between the “factions” among the manufacturers. One 

11 Concerning the wool bill, see Commons Journals, XLIII. 634-636; Annals 
of Agriculture (hostile to the manufacturers), VI. soo ff., VII. 411 ff., IX. 657 

12 Wealth of Nations, vol. I., bk. 1, ch. 11 l. Il., bk. 4, chs. 2, 3 The 


above passages occur in the eighth edition, published in 1796. 
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faction is interested essentially in maintaining control of the home 
markets ; the members of the other faction are possessed of a “ de- 
sire of an open trade”, because they, “from their present ascend- 
ancy of skill, have nothing immediate to fear from competition, and 
everything to hope from the speculation of an increased demand”. 
The latter faction the author identifies as consisting of the cotton, 
iron, and pottery manufacturers. I[¢ssentially the same distinction 
is made by other writers, including Sir Joseph Banks, president of 
the Royal Society, and Arthur Young. Young at various times con- 
demned what he characterized as the narrow, monopolizing spirit 
of the older manufacturers, and praised the liberal and progressive 
spirit which he found in the newer industries. “ The food that is 
wholesome and nourishing at Birmingham and Manchester”, he 
wrote in 1792, “ will not be poison at Leeds and the Devizes’ 

That the new manufacturers themselves considered commercial 
liberalism wholesome and nourishing”, there is evidence aside 
from the opinions of observers. The alignment in the General 
Chamber of Manufacturers in regard to the treaty of commerce 
with France is in itself important evidence. It will be recalled that 
the treaty, in relation to cottons, iron, and pottery, provided for 
reciprocal duties much lower than had existed. The manufacturers 
of these commodities, almost without exception, favored virtual 
free trade, and in consequence supported the treaty. 

The cotton manufacturers were bitterly condemned by the op- 
ponents of the treaty for favoring a policy which it was alleged 
would cause harm to manufacturers less able than themselves to 
withstand French competition. But they were unmoved in their 
attitude, and went so far as to condemn in public meeting the action 
af the General Chamber of Manufacturers in petitioning Parliament 
for delay in considering the treaty. The vigorous support of the 
treaty by the cotton manufacturers is beyond dispute." 

The attitude of the Birmingham manufacturers in support of the 

13 British Merchant for 1787, pp. 8, 12, 28; Historical and Political Remarks 
upon the Tariff of the Commercial Treaty, pp. 166-169; View of the Treaty of 
Commerce with France, pp. 75-83; Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, Decem- 
ber 14, 26, 27, 1786; Annals of Agriculture, VII. 159-175; IX. 360-363, 498, 
4090; XVI. 352; XVHI. 327, 328 

14 Parl, Hist., XXVI. 460, 494: Parl. Reg., XXI. 251, 252, 275, 276; XXIL., 
pt. Il., p. 107; Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, October 20, 1786, Jan- 


787; Dropmore MSS. (Historical MSS. Commis- 


uary 12, February 15, 22, 17 
sion), I. 274; Jour. and Corresp. of Auckland, I. 429; Letter from a Manchester 
Manufacturer to the Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox on his Political Opposition to 
the Commercial Treaty with France, pp. 6, 10, 14, et passim; Wedgwood, Life 


of Josiah Wedgwood, p. 224; British Merchant for 1787, pp. 27, 28, 42, 43 
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pounds were imported, and of this amount less than 6,000,000 
pounds were from the British dominions. Bryan Edwards, his- 
torian of the British West Indies, estimated eight years later that 
the empire supplied no more than one-sixth of the demand. The 
chief sources, aside from the British colonies, were the French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch colonies, and the Levant. The im- 
ports from the continental North American colonies and the United 
States were insignificant during the period of the present study.’ 

The problem of increasing the supply of cotton to meet the 
growing demand had been complicated by the wars and trade restric- 
tions growing out of the revolt of the American colonies. In 1780 
the manufacturers of Manchester petitioned the House of Com- 
mons to allow free importation of cotton on the ground that their 
business was menaced by the existing shipping monopoly. The gov- 
ernment, in the face of strong opposition by the merchants and the 
West India planters, acceded to the demand of the manufacturers 
to the extent of temporarily allowing imports contrary to the Navi- 
gation Act of 

Another expression of commercial liberalism on the part of the 
new manutacturers was their hostility to the corn laws. These laws 
had long protected agriculturalists by prohibiting importations under 
certain conditions, by imposing duties varying with the prices of 
farm products, particularly wheat, and by paying bounties on ex- 
portation. England had normally produced food in excess of her 
needs, but the surplus of other countries was in some instances 
even larger, and the government therefore put protective tariffs and 
regulations in the way of foreign competitors in order to encourage 
agriculture and to maintain a higher level of prices. After 1765 the 
pressure of home consumption forced a series of modifications in 
the laws. 

But by 1790 it was recognized that the minor relaxations in the 
control of the corn market, beginning in 1765, were inadequate. 
Even spokesmen of the landed class were beginning to recognize the 
rapid growth of industrial population and the consequent need of 
food supplies from overseas. The loss of self-sufficiency and the 
resulting problems of public policy were clearly stated by a writer 
who made a study of Lancashire agriculture for the Annals of Agri- 

18 Bryan Edwards, The History, Civil and Commercial, of the British 
Colonies in the West Indies, Il. 273; Life of Robert Owen, I. 32; E. Baines, 
History of the Cotton Manufacture, p. 304. 

19 20 George III., c. 45 (continued by 21 George III., c. 26, to the end of 
hostilities) ; Commons Journals, XXXVII. 718, 763, 764, 772, 773, 786, 795, 853, 
883, 919; XXXVIII. 814 
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culture. He observed that in the industrial region opportunities f 
profit-making were so much greater in manufacturing 
capital and enterprise away from the production of food supplies 


Moreover, the increased opportunities attending the growt! 


manufacturing had led to an increase of population. Nor 

the whole of the problem, for new manufacturing enterprise 

not only tended to draw capital and enterprise away from ag: 

culture, and to increase the population; they had also been accor 

panied by an “advance in the manner of living and diet”. Th 
problem resulting from these circumstances was the problem of “* the 
safety and propriety of relying on distant countries (dangers of s¢ 

and enemy included) for the necessaries of life” he remed 
proposed by this writer and other champions of the landed interests 
was the stimulation of production by increased prices and bounties 
combined with a general policy of encouraging agriculture in pr 


erence to manufacturing." 


But the manufacturers were beginning to clamor for access to 


foreign supplies of food. <A petition in 1791 from Manchest d 
Salford asserted that on account of the growth of manufactures and 


increase of population, “this country cannot raise corn sufficient 

for its own support”. Similar petitions, urging more liberal i1 port 

laws on substantially the same grounds, were sent to the House of 

Commons from Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow, and Bristol. Re 


peatedly, in varying forms, writers dwelt upon “the impropriety of 


the corn laws’, and asserted that it is “the interest of the mechanic 


to buy his bread where he can ge 


g 
mands of the manufacturers and the expansion resulting from thei 
enterprises were the chief causes of the various relaxations in the 


control of the corn market. Lord Sheffield asserted in Parliament 


that the question was one of a conflict between the industrialized 


and in his view the changes in the corn laws were due to the influ 


g 
ence of the former region. “ The alacritv of the manufacture 
had triumphed over “the supineness of the landed interest” 
acrimony of the discussions reminds one of the famous corn-law 
controversy of half a century later.” 

20J. H. Campbell in Annals of Agriculture, XX 3 34 . so ibid 
XVIII. 68; Parl, Hist., XVII. 475-478, XXVIII. 1381, XXIX 
ments by Governor Pownall, Lord Sheffield, and hers 

21 Commons Journals, XLV. 348, 461; XLVI. ; 376 87, 444, 65 cz 
Hamilton, Letter to the People of England, p. 5; Parl. Hist., XXVIII S S} 


field, Observations on the Corn Bill, p. 60; W. Mitford, Considerations on the 
Opinions stated by the Committee of Council upon the Corn Lax pp. ¢ 


64; An Essex Farmer, Observations on the New Corn I PP. 3, 4 
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Returning now to the treaty with France, it will be seen that the 


influence of the new manufacturers in securing reciprocal reduc- 


tions in tariffs on manufactured goods affected by the treaty was 
important. It was even more important and decisive than was their 


influence in securing amendments to the navigation svstem and the 


In order to trace their influence, it is necessary first to point out 


the attitude assumed by Pitt toward the manufacturers. On De- 


cember 16, 1785, he wrote to Eden conc ring his plans for the 
treaty: 

It cannot be too generally understood, that our sole object is to col- 

lect, from all parts of the kingdom, a just representation of the interests 
of alt the various branches of trade and manufacture which can be 
affected by the French arrangement, and that we are perfectly open to 
form an unprejudiced opinion on the result. I probably need hardly add, 
however, that there are many reasons ‘which make it desirable to give as 
ittle emplovment or encouragement as possible to the Chamber of Com- 
littl ploy t t [ ble to the Cham! f Com 
merce** taken collectively. 
Again, in his speech of February 12 in the House of Commons in 
support of the treaty, he said that the manufacturers “ merited 
every respectful attention”, and that in matters involving their 
interests, ‘their representations must indeed carry the most power- 
ful weight”. But as for the General Chamber of Manufacturers, 
this body he referred to contemptuously, as if its existence had just 
been called to his attention. Its petition he mentioned as coming 
from “a few manufacturers collected in a certain Chamber of Com- 
merce”, a body which was absurdly wandering “ into the paths of 
legislation and government”, and attempting to take from Parlia- 
ment “the trouble of legislation ”.** 

The minister’s purpose was plain. He knew, from the bitterness 
of the defeat of some of his most earnestly championed policies, 
something of the power of the great manufacturers who had cleverly 
organized the industrial interests of the country against those pol- 
icies. He was forced to recognize them, but he desired at the same 
time to discredit their organization. His opportunity came when 
the opponents of the treaty secured control of the organization. 

His deference to the leading members of the chamber as orig- 
inally organized was as obvious as his desire to discredit their or- 
ganization as such. This is evidenced by his choice of the nego- 
tiator, by the securing of information as the basis of the treaty, and 


by the objects of the treaty. 


22 The General Chamber of Manufacturers was frequentiy thus designated 
23 Jour. and Corresp. of Auckland, I. 90, 91; Parl. Hist., XXVI. 379-382, 
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It will be rec illed ha Pitt ims ed 12 
eral Chamber ot Manutacturers as pos ( 
mtormation trom the manutacturers qaividua asa LSIs 
treaty. Chat Eden adhered at least to the latter part o1 the 
tions is apparent \ short time before leaving for France he wrote 
familiarly to Morton [:den that he was “ passing ery morning 
all the morning” in securing information from the merchants 
manutacturers. ao not ve roreset ct ed precis 


when I shall be able to proceed to the continent t is som 
satisfaction, however, that our inquiries go forward pleasant] 

with “ much liberality and good temper”. The attitude of the manu 
facturers as revealed in these inquiries 1s significar lhe repr 


sentatives of the cotton and iron industries held that there wv 


“nothing to be apprehended from a competition with the Frencl 

and agreed that the duties “cannot be too low”. That Pitt mad 
use of the views of the manufacturers in framing his draft of th 
treaty is evident from his letters to Eden written in April, 1786 


‘ The evidence of the manufacturers’, he wrote, “ will furnish som« 
tolerable ground to go upon”. And again: “ The general knowledge 


from the examination of the manufacturers and from other sources 


is enough to satisfy me that the general principle [of the treaty as 
formulated by the ministry] is right”. There is evidence, also, that 
the government kept in close touch with the views of the manu 

turers during the progress of the negotiations This is shown by 


correspondence and interviews between I-den and Wedgwood, 


was regarded in a measure as spokesman for the group that sup 
ported the treaty. The government continued to hold consultations 
with manufacturers after Eden’s departure for France; and Eden 
himself, while in France, not only corresponded with manufac 
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turers in England but also held interviews with their agents at the 
place of conference.” 

In view of the intimate relations between the government and 
the leading manufacturers during the various stages of the making 
of the treaty, their influence may be stated fairly in the words of a 
writer of the time, who referred to the treaty as having been 
“framed in concert with the manufacturers themselves ”.** 

The government conferred repeatedly with manufacturers of 
various types, both old and new; but it is important to observe that 
it was the wishes of the newer industrial groups that found recog- 
nition in the treaty. The importance of the newer groups is evi- 
denced not only by their prominence in the process of securing in- 
formation, but even more markedly by the objects of the treaty. 
Pitt’s view, expressed in private letters, and, in a more cautious 
form, in Parliament, was that “the chief immediate advantage” 
desired was “that of encouraging industry and raising the demand 
for our manufactures”; and the “ great and leading” manufactures 
“which we wish to send to France are cotton, some sorts of wool- 
lens, hardware, and earthenware”. Again, in writing to Eden, he 


stated that the idea of a duty as high as fifteen per cent. “on the 
essential article of cottons cannot be listened to”, and should the 
French insist on such a high rate, “it would in fact be breaking off 
the Treaty”. But as for glass and certain other articles, he was will- 
ing to make concessions, “a little adventurously ”, which he hoped 
would assist in carrying the point on cottons. Eden, in accord with 
Pitt and the desires of the manufacturers, asked a duty as low as 
five per cent. on cottons. The French wanted a duty of twenty per 
cent., “and some went as far as thirty per cent.” He wrote to Pitt 
of his sense of triumph when, “after much dispute”, he secured an 
agreement for ten per cent., which, however, was later raised to 
twelve per cent.?’ 

Supporters and opponents of the treaty alike agreed that the 
chief benefits of the treaty would be experienced by the cotton, hard- 
ware, and pottery manufacturers.*® 
25 Jour. and Corresp. of Auckland, I. 94, 110, 114, 143, 144, 158, 249, 491-493; 
Wedgwood, Josiah Wedgwood, pp. 224, 244; Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, 
February 21, March 19, 1787. 

26 Letter of a Manchester Manufacturer, p. 14. 

27 Jour. and Corresp. of Auckland, 1. 148, 154-156, 160-161, 484-485 ; Corresp. 
bet. Pitt and Rutland, pp. 158-159; Parl. Hist., XXVI. 38s. 

28 The Necessity and Policy of the Commercial Treaty with France 
Considered, pp. 44, 45, 60; A Woollen Draper's Letter on the French Treaty, 
pp. 5, 26, 27; View of the Treaty of Commerce, pp. 13 ff., 20-35, 45-68; Gazetteer 


and New Daily Advertiser, December 2, 1786. 
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Evidence of the prominence of the new manutacturers in conne¢ 
tion with the treaty is to be found also in the debates in Parliament 
A member referred to the influence of the manufacturers as a sub 
ject “in the mouth of every gentleman” who discussed the treaty 
It was alleged by those who opposed the treaty that the new indus 
trial centres were expecting to profit by speculation at the expens« 
of the general industry of the country, and even at their own ulti 
mate cost, because, it was held, their mechanical superiority was 
temporary, and the treaty would facilitate the acquisition by the 
French of English machines and methods. ‘There were attempts, 
also, to discredit the ministry by the charge that it had ignored the 
interests of the majority of manufacturers and had subordinated 
permanent economic and political considerations in order to gain the 
support of the newer men, who, it was held by some, had speculative 
rather than permanent economic interests. In any case, “the opi 
ions of two counties, however extensive and commercial’, asserted 
Edmund Burke, “ should not be taken for the sense of the people of 
England”. 

Among those who were in accord with the new manufacturers 
was the Marquis of Lansdowne, who delivered a notable speech in 
support of the treaty. During the debates on the Irish Resolutions, 
he had bitterly condemned the manufacturers for opposing what 
he considered the liberal policy of the resolutions. On the occasion 
of a debate on the treaty with France, his attitude was entirely dif- 
ferent. After praising the principle of free trade in general, and its 
expression in the treaty in particular, he said that 
he was not the man to flatter any body of manufacture, or to court 
them for the sake of popularity or any such idle purpose; he despised 
the idea; but at the same time he was ready to do justice to the manu- 
facturers. ... When he looked at the commercial treaty, he said he 
was proud of the conduct of the manufacturers. ... [They], seated as 
they had been on the throne of monopoly, had generously descended 
from it; and seeing the true policy of the measure, consented without a 
murmur to give up all their prohibitions, to meet the foreign manutac- 
turer in his own market, to travel abroad with tl 


to bring home wealth in one hand and revenue in the other.*® 
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In view of the monopolies retained by many of the manufac 
turers, as the monopoly of raw materials in t 
and in view of the benefits which the new manufacturers expected 
to derive from the treaty, the praise accorded the manufacturers by 

29 Parl. Hist., XXV. 855-864; XXVI. 47 17 48 $90, 491, 494 
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Lord Lansdowne may seem exaggerated. The benefits, however, 
were not confined to the English. <A critical French historian as- 
serts that 
e treaty secured incontestable advantages for our agriculture, and 


the crisis which it caused in our industries at the beginning of its appli- 
cation was a crisis of a nature salutary and indeed necessary. A great 
many of our manufacturers, accustomed to the tranquil enjoyment of a 
monopoly conferred upon them by law, had followed in routine fashion 


such methods as required no initiative. They were profoundly aroused 


by the competition of the English, who forced them to abandon their 
inactivity and to modify radically the old conditions of production and 
sale.*° 

But praise or condemnation of the English manufacturers is 
beside the point. The fact remains that, since the reduced tarifts 
were reciprocal, the advantages accruing to the English manufac- 
turers of cotton, iron, and pottery, the chief beneficiaries, were based 
not upon the conditions of the treaty, which premised equality, but 
upon their own superior productive and competitive power. Their 
desire for lower reciprocal duties, amounting virtually to a desire 
for free trade, may or may not have been praiseworthy, but so far 
as the treaty concerned these manufacturers it was a marked devel- 
opment in the direction of free trade, and as such was welcomed 
by them. 

Their liberalism, to be sure, was far removed from abstract 
theory, although they were not without a laudable hope that its 
effect on international good-will would be helpful. But its chief 
source Was their mechanical superiority, and particularly “an un- 
matched superiority ” in “the articles of cottons, hardware, pottery, 
gauze—great national objects indeed”. This was admitted even by 
opponents, but they held that mechanical superiority was temporary 
and transitory, and not therefore a safe basis for treaty-making. 
The French, too, recognized the advantages of the English due to 
mechanical improvements, and sought to counteract these advan- 
tages by acquiring a knowledge of English inventions.*' 

The prime minister himself recognized the mechanical superior- 
ity of English industry as the principal support of the treaty. Pitt, 
who has been called a disciple of Adam Smith, and whose free-trade 
tendencies have been ascribed to physiocratic and agrarian sympa- 
thies, was keenly alive not only to the nature of the new industrial 

30 Dumas, Etude sur le Traité, pp. 191-193. 

31 Jbid., pp. 70, 152-157; View of the Treaty of Commerce, pp. 8-19, passim; 
Complete Investigation of Mr. Eden's Treaty, p. 80; Sheffield, Observations on 


the Manufactures, Trade, and Present State of Ireland, pp. 200, 201. 
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forces, but also to their source in the transition 


duction. This is apparent, in the case of the tre: 


treaty upon the views ot 


» mechanical pr 
1 witl France 


from the care with which he based the 


the manufacturers. More specific was his recogniti 


chanical basis of the liberalism of the treaty in his great speech of 
February 12 in its support. So far as Great britain was concerned 
the treaty was based upon Britain’s “recourse to labor and art 
and “energy in its enterprise ’’, because of which Brit was “ CX 
fessedly superior in her manufactures and artificial productio 
His continued recognition of the industrial interests is evident alike 
from his policies and his speeches. In his address of February 17 
1792, on the state of the public finances, he enlarged upon the 
increase of commerce and industry since the misfortune f the 
late wars, and asked, Why this unprecedented progress in wealtl 
and prosperity? The first reason he assigned was “the improv: 
ment which has been made in the mode of carrying on almost ever 
branch of manufacture, and the degree to which labor has beet 
abridged, by the invention and application of machinery”. Accor 
panying this was the development of credit in the operations of 
industry, the spirit of enterprise in the expansion of markets, 
the rapid accumulation of capital by the reinvestment of profits in 
productive undertakings 

In this comprehensive speech on the resource nd revenues of 
the country, agriculture was virtually ignored; it \ mentiones 
in a merely incidental manner. His attitude aroused against hi 
the bitterest criticism of Arthur Young, who charged that the min 
ister, in his zeal for the industrial interests, “ overlooks everything 
connected with land”, and that, because of his favoritism, “ t] 
agricultural interests of this kingdom perhaps never found thet 
selves in so contemptible a position ’ 

Pitt's views and policies mean nothing less, in fact, than a ree: 
nition by him that, by reason of the transition to mechanical produ 
tion, a new economic era was coming into existencs 

The new manufacturers were the product not of monopoly but 
of ingenuity and enterprise; and they found it impossible to fit 
themselves into the grooves of the old system Lhe vere 1mp ent 
of public restrictions, and even indifferent to public favor 
essential tendency of the reorganization of industrv accomy 
the development of the new methods of manufacturing w 
from the old monopolistic, stratified svstem, and in the direct 

2 Parl. Hist., XXVI. 384, 385, 395; XXIX. 832-834; A of Ag 
373 
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a fluid, or elastic, or highly dynamic condition. This tendency 1n- 
volved a new conception of the relation of government to industry, 
namely, the necessity resting upon government to conform to eco- 
nomic conditions, rather than to attempt to create or to mold them. 
This conception, radically different in origin, nevertheless approxi- 
mated to the physiocratic and Smithian doctrine of laissez-faire. 
It was indeed the industrialist who forced the translation of Adam 
Smith’s theories, particularly in reference to commerce, into prac- 
tical policy... Smith’s darling agrarians, whose interests he believed 
to be identical with public interests, and upon whose influence he 
relied for the changes he advocated, became the “last-ditch” op- 
ponents of free trade; and the despised industrialists became the 
relentless champions of liberalism, champions more radical than 
even Smith himself, who tried to justify both the navigation system 
and countervailing duties. The work of introducing free trade and 
laissez-faire was mainly the work neither of the agrarians nor of 
the theorists, but of the industrialists. And their influence, as has 
been seen, was felt distinctly even in Adam Smith's lifetime. 

The attitude of the theoretical free-traders, in contrast with the 
illiberal spirit imputed to the manufacturers by Adam Smith and 
others, has commonly been assigned as the basis of the early free- 
trade movement. Adam Smith said, Let there be free trade. And 
at length there was free trade. Therefore, Adam Smith is the 
father of free trade. Such, in hyperbole, is the logic that has gained 
wide acceptance. The influence of an idea and of a personality is 
attractive, in part, perhaps, because it is intangible and elusive. But 
the force of an event is manifest and inescapable. The chief 
sources of the liberalism of the new industrial groups were not ideas 
but events. 

Of these, the primary event was the transition to mechanical 
production in England while other nations adhered to primitive 
methods. Out of this transition there developed four secondary 
events of utmost importance in the history of commercial liberalism. 
The first of these was productive and competitive superiority such 
as enabled Englishmen to laugh at their rivals, and removed the 
need for the old protective and monopolistic system. The second 
event was the increase of productive power beyond the existing de- 
mand, which led to a positive desire for the removal of the old 
restrictions and the substitution therefor of a system of reciprocity 
and of ultimate complete free trade by which new markets might be 
opened up for the output of the new mechanical methods. This 


tendency was particularly manifest in the treaty with France. The 
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third event was the tendency of production to outrun of 
raw materials available at home or by the u 


Increased supplies were obtainabl 


acts and by concessions to those who contro the vl 
this fact early led the manufacturers to favo eral polices 
as in the case of their attempts to secure n « I he 
navigation laws The fourth event was a rapid ext 1 
trv, involving a disproportionate growth of populat 


manufacturing as compared with agriculture, which | 


STICUITUTE 

a demand for the breaking down of the barriers raised protect 
I-nglish agrarians from oversea food producers 

There is a marked parallelism betwe ‘ ents described 
above and the events of half a centur tt vhen the « ‘ ‘ 
cial system Was completely overthrow ( ciple under Ww 
the Manchestet School, the forces ctu \nti-( Law 
League, and even the group alignments of the later confl were 
essentially the principles and forces gnments which had 
already emerged before the entrance of Engl Freneh 
and Napoleonic wars Phe te nae tow ] ‘ 
inherent in the events of the earl | 
torted by the quarter-century of wars a e accony 
deluge of conservatism, and in consequence e triumph of the new 
order was postponed until the reasserti powe the ne 
dustrial group in the nineteenth centut ( rees which led 
to the final overthrow of the old commercial svste ere tive and 


influential even before Europe w levastated | 


War and reaction 
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THE DIPLOMATIC PRELIMINARIES OF THE 
CRIMEAN WAR 


Tue outbreak of the War of 1914 precipitated a controversy of 
pens which is not yet closed, namely, a discussion, based on the rain- 
bow “books” of the belligerent governments, of the responsibility 
for the failure of the negotiations consequent to the Austrian ulti- 
matum. Clear as was the main course of events, German and Allied 
publicists each found it possible to convict the other side from its 
own documents. And the historian may doubt if time will produce 
a harmony of views. For more than half a century ago there was 
another diplomatic controversy which, if more prolonged than that 
of 1914, like it culminated in war—the Crimean War. The mate- 
rials for the study of those negotiations are ample enough: volu- 
minous official correspondence,’ the private papers of many of the 
chief personages, and a considered defense of its conduct by the 
Russian government. Yet the most diverse views are still held as 
to the responsibility for a war which is frequently considered to 
have been unnecessary. 

The Russian Diplomatic Study of the Crimean War? finds the 
villain in the Emperor Napoleon II1., with Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, the British ambassador in Constantinople, as accessory to the 
plot. M. Serge Goriainov in his Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles is 
less explicit, but he definitely asserts the right of Russia to occupy 
the Danubian Principalities, the refusal to evacuate which was the 
immediate cause of the war; while the passage of the Dardanelles 
by the French and British fleets, which was the rejoinder to the 
Russian occupation, is denounced as illegal. The historian of the 
Second Empire, M. Pierre de la Gorce, regards “the distant days 
of 18537 as “the last when French diplomacy spoke a language 

ost extensive collection is the series of papers presented to Parlia 


ment and grouped under the general title of Eastern Papers, 1853-1855 (Parlia 


mentary Papers 1. LNXI.); the more important documents are given in the 
Annu Register For the French and Russian correspondence, reference must 
be made to the Annuaire Histor e for 1853 and 1854, and to De Testa, Recue 

de Traités de 1 Porte Ottomane avec les Puissances Etrangéres (Paris, 1864- 
1898 1 IV Jasmund, Aktenstiicke zur Orientalischen Frage (3 vols., Berlin 
855-1859) has most of the documents, including some Austrian material not 
found in ‘ her collections 

2 Written in 1862, but not published tili 1878; English translation, 1882 
( 36) 
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worthy of itself”.* So also M. Edmond Bapst’s Les Origines dé 
la Guerre de Crimée (1912), objective as it is, is none the less a 
defense of Napoleon II] 

It is among English writers, however, that the greatest dissen 


sion prevails. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott has recently spoken of the 
Tsar Nicholas |. as “ unquestionably the prime au 
Kinglake, whose /nvasion of the Crimea (1863) cannot be ignored, 
in spite of its mistakes and its violence of expression, ascribed 
outbreak to the political necessities of the Emperor of the French 


and the frank partizanship of Lord Palmerston for Turk« \ 


generation ago Sir Spencer Walpole declared that “the ship was 
steered into the whirlpool” by the hand of Lord Stratford.” and 
Lord Eversley has given a similar verdict in 7/ Turkish pire 
(1917). The great ambassador is vigorously defended from t 

charge of provoking the war by Mr. Stank ine-Poole, who 


throws the blame on the tsar 

A popular opinion at the time, fastening on a phrase of Lord 
Clarendon, was that Great Britain “drifted” into the war owing 
to the dissensions of the Aberdeen ministry, which could not formu 


late a policy definite and 


downright enough to make Russia modify 
her demands. Any lack of harmony was denied b 
and the Duke of Argvll, both members of the cabinet: nor is it 
admitted by Lord Stanmore, the biographer of Lord Aberdeen and 
Sidney Herbert, who endeavors to show tl il the poli Vy ol the \be 
deen ministry was concurred in by all its members. Mr. Herbert 
Paul, on the other hand, believes that the differences of opinion were 
serious, and argues that, but for the determination of Palmerston 
to have war, Napoleon and Stratford would not have succeeded with 
their scheme for the humiliation of Russia 
The original issue out of which the war arose was a three 

nered dispute between France, Russia, and Turkey over certain 


Holy Places at Jerusalem and Bethlehem associated with the life 


of Christ. Its details are of no concern here, for after dragging on 
for more than two years, it was finally settled, by Lord Stratt in 


April, 1853. to the satisfaction of all concerned But al nth 
earlier Russia had taken advantage of the difficulties of the Sublim« 


Porte to present demands which 


were considered to involve a virtua 


protectorate by Russia over the Greek Christians of the Ottoman 


P. de la Gores Hist re nd 
+] A. R. Marriott. The Eastern Onestior bx f 
*Spencer Walpole, Histor f England fron reat 
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Empire. The concessions offered by Turkey were considered in- 
adequate ; the Russian ambassador left Constantinople, and Russian 


troops occupied the Danubian Principalities (July, 1853). 

This action alarmed Austria, and in a lesser degree Prussia. 
They accordingly joined with France and Great [Britain in drafting 
a document, known as the Vienna Note, which purported to recog- 
nize the legitimate claims of Russia without prejudice to the sov- 
ereignty of the sultan. Since this formula differed but little from 
that originally presented to the Porte by Russia, it was accepted by 
the tsar. But the Turks refused to adopt it without certain amend- 
ments, which in fact changed the character of the document, and 
these were in turn declined by the tsar. The Four Powers would 
probably have stood by their original decision, adding, however, a 
guarantee for Turkey, or left her to her fate, had not a confidential 
despatch of the Russian government been published which showed 
that the Russian interpretation of the Vienna Note was precisel) 
in the sense that the Turkish modifications were designed to prevent, 
and contrary to the views and intentions of the Four Powers. The 
latter, in the nature of things, declined to force the note on the Porte. 

Before further action could be taken, Turkey, confident that 
France and Great britain would not leave her to the mercy of Rus- 
sia—for their fleets had been near the Dardanelles since early sum- 
mer—declared war on Russia (October 4, 1853). The diplomacy 
of the powers was now exerted to find a formula which would re- 
store peace between Russia and Turkey before any overt hostilities, 
and on December 5 a second Vienna protocol established an iden- 
tity of views among the Four Powers, on the basis of which the 
Porte was asked to state its terms. 

Once again diplomacy was handicapped by the march of events. 
On November 30 a Turkish squadron in the harbor of Sinope, a 
port on the Black Sea, had been destroyed by the Russians, and the 
answer of the Porte was substantially a repetition of its original 
offer to Russia. Nevertheless the Turkish note was adopted by the 
Vienna Conference and communicated to St. Petersburg. Unfor- 
tunately, on the same day the tsar learned that the French and Brit- 
ish fleets had entered the Black Sea, with instructions to prevent 
any Russian men-of-war from leaving port. He therefore made 
counter-proposals. These were indeed rejected by the Vienna Con- 
ference, but Napoleon III. wrote a personal letter to Nicholas pro- 
posing that the Russian troops should evacuate the Principalities, 
the French and British fleets should withdraw from the Black Sea, 


and Russia should negotiate directly with Turkey. Before an 


answer could be received, the Western Powers, at thi 


of Austria and on the understanding that e would support thet 
demanded the evacuation of the Principalities | \pril 3 S54 
But it turned out that the Austrian support w diplot 
The tsar therefore made no reply to the ultimatum 
27 France and Great Britain declared war 

The fundamental point at issue, which is someti 
bv those who would ascribe the Crimean War to Lord Sti 
Napoleon I1l., or some other person, was the tuture of the Ont 
man Empire. For half a century the military power of Turke 
been steadily declining, as her wars with Russia and Egypt attest 
only too well; her subject races, Serbs, Greeks, Rumanians, wer 


demanding and securing autonomy or independence: he 

was that in spite of innumerable efforts to reform the publi 
istration, the last of which, the hatt-i-shérif of 1839, had pro 

to all Ottoman subjects, without distinction of race or creed, sé 
curity of life, honor, and property, the equitable distributior 
taxes, the public trial of prisoners, and the right of all to devise 
property, yet justice was not done to Christians, and their live 
honor, and property were not safe. But by article VII. of the treat 
of Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774) between Russia and Turke * the 
Sublime Porte promises to protect constantly the Christian religion 
and its churches”. For this “ vague claim to exercise the guardiat 
ship of civilisation on behalf of the Christian races and the Ortho 
dox church”? Russia now propostd to substitute a definite right 
intervention ; and it was generally recognized that shi 

redress. But the acceptance of her demands would, it was believe 
in France and Great Britain, have confided to her the practical 
control of the Turkish government, would have converted the 
habitants of the Balkan provinces of the sultan into virtual subject 


of the tsar; all of which was opposed to the interests of the We 


ern Powers, and, in spirit at least, contrary to the Convention of 


1841, which pledged the Five Powers to recognize the independence 


and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Right or wrong, this view 
was sincerely held; nor was the conduct of the tsar calculated 1 
inspire confidence in his intentions 

He despatched to Constantinople a special ambassador, Prine: 
Menshikov, who was not a diplomat but a rough soldier. at a moment 
when both the French and British ambassadors were absent from 
their posts, with the obvious intent of dragooning the Sublime P 


into an acceptance of his demands. Neither the quarrel about th 


7 John Morley, Life of 
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Holy Places nor a dispute between the Porte and Austria concern- 
ing Turkish operations in Montenegro, the adjustment of which was 
the announced object of the embassy,® required the display of pomp 
and ceremony which marked the arrival of Menshikov at Constanti- 
nople and the mobilization of extra troops along the river Pruth. 
The real purpose of the mission was soon revealed, despite Menshi- 
kov’s efforts to keep it secret. He desired the sultan to enter into 
a secret alliance with the tsar, who would put at Turkey’s disposal 
a fleet and 400,000 men for use against a western power. In re- 
turn, Russia demanded “an addition to the Treaty of Kainardji, 
whereby the Greek Church should be placed entirely under Russian 
protection without reference to Turkey 

The proposal for an alliance may have been a manoeuvre for 
position ; at any rate it was dropped in the face of Turkish opposi- 
tion. But the demand anent the Greek Church was pressed with 
vigor. Early in May, Menshikov presented the draft of a conven- 
tion to be concluded between Russia and the Porte and required an 


acceptance within five days. By this the sultan was to agree: 


No change shall be made as regards the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities which have been enjoyed by, or are possessed ab antiquo by, the 
Orthodox Churches, pious institutions, and clergy in the dominions of 
the Sublime Ottoman Porte, which is pleased to secure the same to them 
in perpetuity, on the strict basis of the status quo now existing. 

The rights and advantages conceded by the Ottoman Government, or 
which shall hereafter be conceded, to the other Christian rites by 
treaties, conventions, or special arrangements, shall be considered as 
also to the Orthodox Church.?° 


belongins 


When this was refused, Menshikov announced that he would be 
content with a sened; and, failing that, drafted a note which should 


be addressed to him by the Porte, the sultan to promise that 


the Orthodox Church of the East, its clergy, churches, possessions and 
religious establishments, shall henceforth enjoy, without any prejudice 
and under the aegis of His Majesty the Sultan, the privileges and immu- 
nities which have been assured to them ab antiquo, or which have been 
granted to them on different occasions by imperial favor; and on a high 
principle of equity they shall participate in the advantages accorded to 
the other Christian sects, as well as to the foreign legations accredited 
to the Sublime Porte by convention or special arrangement." 


8 Memorandum of the tsar, February 21, 1853, Annual Register, 1853, “ His 
tory ’, p. 255; Nesselrode to Brunnow, April 7, 1853, Eastern Papers, no. 138, pt 
[., p. 115; Castelbajac to Drouyn de Lhuys, March 21, 1853, Jasmund, I. 57 


® Rose to Clarendon, March 25, 1853, Eastern Papers, no. 134, pt. I., p. 107; 
Stanley Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Canning (1888), II. 248. 
10 Walpole, op. cit., VI. 19; Edmond Bapst, Les Origines de la Guerre de 


Crimée, app., p. 490: Annual Register, 1853, p. 239 


11 Bapst, p. 492 
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What were the precise objects of the Russian government? In 
a circular of June 11, 1853,’* Count Nesselrode, the Russian chan 
cellor, denied that Russia aimed at any territorial aggrandizement 


the ruin and destruction of Turkey, or even at any religious pro 


tectorate beyond that already exercised on the basis of facts 
treaties. “ The treaty of Kainardji . implicates for us sufficient! 
a right of surveillance and remonstranes This right is again estal 


lished, and more clearly still specified in the treaty of Adrianopk 
We have, therefore, in fact, and have had for nearly e1 
vears, the very rights conceded to us which are now conteste 


But in the settlement of the question of the Holy Places, whi 


not been raised by Russia, “the equilibrium had been destrove 
“at the expense of the Greco-Russian form of worship” 


addition, considering “all the acts of weakness, tergivet 

duplicity which have characterized the conduct of the Ottoman 
thorities ” in carrying out their engagements, it was evident that the 
new firmans (those of May 5 embodying the settlement made | 
Stratford), “after the flagrant violation of the one which had pri 
ceded them, could not possess any greater value than the latter 
without a guarantee that they “would be executed and religious! 
observed in their principles and their consequences”. In genet 
Russia contended that she was claiming with reference to the Greel 
Church only rights similar to those exercised by France for Romar 
Catholics under the Capitulations of 1740. Finally, said Count 
Nesselrode, “the careful examination of our py? t de note will 
prove that it contains nothing that is contrary to the rights of s 
ereignty of the Sultan, nothing that implies any. exaggerated pr 
tensions on our part or which presupposes a defiance as injurious 
to us as it is little justified by our previous actions ” 

Writing fifty vears later, M. Edmond Bapst is of the opinior 
that “the acceptance of the note of Prince Menshikov by Turk: 
would have placed Russia in a rather ridiculous position”; after 
mobilizing three army corps and putting her Black Sea fleet on 
war basis, she would have secured, ‘‘in terms which were vaguc 
and open to argument, a right to intervene in the quarrels of the 
Greek clergy with the Ottoman authorities, when in fact she | 
been intervening freely and at every opportunity in these quarré 
for a long time” \nd it may not unreasonably be argued 
this was the original view of European diplomacy, or at least that 
the dispute between Russia and the Porte was not really understood 

12 Annual Register, 1853 
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For the Vienna Note, framed by the German and Western Powers 
after the Russian occupation of the Principalities, was little more 
than a redraft of the Menshikov note. 


The Porte was to declare: 


If at all times the Emperors of Russia have shown their active solici- 
tude for the maintenance of the immunjties and privileges of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church in the Ottoman empire, the Sultans have never re- 
fused to confirm them anew by solemn acts which attested their ancient 
and constant benevolence towards their Christian subjects. ... the 
Government of His Majesty the Sultan will remain faithful to the letter 
and the spirit of the stipulations of the treaties of Kainardji and of 
Adrianople relative to the protection of the Christian worship, and that 
His Majesty regards it as a point of honour with him to cause to be pre- 
served for ever from all attacks either at present or in future, the enjoy- 
ment of the spiritual privileges which have been accorded by the august 
ancestors of His Majesty to the Orthodox Church in the East, and which 
are maintained and confirmed by him; and moreover, to allow the Greek 
worship to participate in a spirit of high justice in the advantages con- 
ceded to other Christians by convention or special agreement.™ 
Not only did this note satisfy the demands of Russia, who at once 
accepted it; it practically conceded, by its last clauses, the Russian 
claim that the Orthodox Church should enjoy rights similar to those 
of the Latin Church under the Capitulations, although Lord Claren- 
don, the British foreign secretary, had been at some pains to point 
out that the analogy was false.’ 

There was, however, no real harmony between Russia and the 
other powers. The note had been hurriedly drafted,*® and the Porte 
proposed three amendments. By the first, “the maintenance of the 
immunities and privileges of the Orthodox Greek Church in the 

Ottoman Empire” was declared to depend, not upon the “active 


solicitude”” of the emperors of Russia, but upon the sultans, who 


“have never ceased to provide for... and to confirm them”. 
14 Annual Register, 1853, p. 278 

Clarendon to Seymour, May 31, 1853. Eastern Papers, no. 195, pt. I., 
p. 2 

Clarendon, in accepting the Vienna Note, had instructed Westmorland 
‘to inform Lord Stratford that her Majesty's Government desire that this 
project should be adopted by the Porte, if no other arrangement has been made 
ilready Clarendon to Westmorland, July 28, 1853, Eastern Papers, no. 5, 
pt. IL., p. 2; Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Canning, II. 290-291 As a matter 
of fact, other arrangements had been made: the note of July 25, drafted by the 
imbassadors at Constantinople and acceptable to the Porte. Had Westmorland 


insisted that the Vienna Conference reconsider its note in the light of Stratford's 
project, the Vienna Note must have been a very different document; and the 
dispute about its interpretation, upon which so much was to turn, might never 


have arisen. Since the tsar accepted the Vienna Note as an ultimatum, he would 


probably have accepted one that had been more carefully drafted 
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Secondly, the sultan would “ remain faithful to 


the Treaty of Kainardji, confirmed by that of Ad 


to the protection by the Sublime Porte of the Christian relis 
and, lastly, the Greek Church was to share only in the advantag: 
granted to the other Christian communities 

jects 

These changes were most unwelcome to the powers, since tl 
could not persuade the tsar to accept them. So an effort was mace 
to assure the Porte that the note gave the tsar no new rights, that 
the treaty of Kainardji did not involve the immunities and _ pri 


leges of the Greek Church; and that the note could not be construed 
to mean the extension of privileges to several millions of subjects 
that had at various times been granted to foreigners.'” he power 
even proposed to guarantee that the note would be so interpreté 
But their arguments were made ridiculous by the interpretation 
actually given by the Russian government 

According to a despatch of Nesselrode, mysteriously pub 


lished in Berlin, the Vienna Note possessed three advantages. | 


It recognized “that there has ever existed on the part of Russia 
active solicitude for her co-religionists in Turkey, as also for the 


maintenance of their religious immunities, and that the Ottoman 
government is disposed to take account of that solicitude, and also 
to leave those immunities untouched”. (2) Its “terms, which madi 
the maintenance of the immunities to be derived from the vet 

spirit of the treaty |of Kainardji were in conformity with the 
doctrine which we have maintained and still maintain or 


} } 1 
wion and its churches impli. ort necessit 


promise to protect a re 
the maintenance of the immunities enjoved by them” 2) Russi 
could claim for the Greek Church privileges similar to those enjoyed 
by the Roman Church under treaties between the orte and Catl 
olic governments. In later years the Russian government expressed 
its satisfaction with the “certain vagueness around these delicate 
questions ’, which put it in their power “to interpret them in accord 
with [their] views, which were perfectly prope: 

In other words, the question was thrown back to its origit 
terms, should the protection of the Greek Christians be accorded 


the Porte or regulated by Russia? The latter still contended that 


the treaty of Kainardji had availed nothing and was usel vithout 
7 Annu Ré e . p. 28 
Clarendon Stratford, Sey , Pat 
& 
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a guarantee. The former insisted that the treaty never intended to 
recognize any right of intervention. The Porte would promise any- 
thing’? except to sign a treaty or note which would allow Russia to 
make representations on behalf of the Greek Christians; Russia 
would be content with nothing less. Thus in the proposals made 
after an interview between Nicholas and Francis Joseph at Olmutz 
in September, 1853, the tsar, though insisting that he asked for 
nothing which could prejudice the independence or rights of the 
sultan or which would imply a desire to interfere with the internal 
affairs of the Porte, and though stating that he desired only the 
maintenance of the status quo in all matters pertaining to the Greek 
Church, nevertheless stood by the Vienna Note, without renouncing 
the interpretation given by Nesselrode.**? These overtures were 
therefore rejected by the Four Powers. Instead they ultimately 
adopted, in a protocol signed at Vienna on January 13, 1854,°° as 
their last word to the tsar, the answer of the Porte to their request 
for a statement of the terms on which it would make peace. 

\part from the demand for the evacuation of the Principalities 
and the admission of Turkey to the European Concert, the essential 
feature was the promise to confirm and uphold the spiritual privi- 
leges of the religious communities consisting of its own subjects; 
‘and if one of those communities should possess, as regards spir- 
itual privileges, something more than the others, [the Porte] will 
grant to the latter, if they desire to enjoy them in the same manner, 
the favor to be put in this respect on a footing of equality”; with 
the object of ensuring this, a firman would be communicated to the 
Four Powers and to Russia. This was practically what Turkey had 
offered from the beginning of the controversy. In her counter- 
proposals,** Russia demanded a special reference to the privileges 
of the Greek Church—as distinct from the general enumeration 
applicable to all the Christian communities ; to the mention of privi- 
leges added the words “ droits et immunités "’"—which the Porte and 
Lord Clarendon had insisted were distinct from the privileges; re- 
quired that the irman offered by the Porte be annexed to the treaty 
of peace—which would have given Russia the long-desired legal 
ground for interference. 

Lord Stanmore, who believes that “the objects at which [the 
Emperor Nicholas] really aimed at that time were neither extrava- 

21 See Reshid Pasha’s final offer, June, 1853. A. W. Kinglake, Invasion of 
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22 Lord Stanmore, Sidney Herbert, a Memoir (London, 1906), I. 185 
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gant nor unjustifiable’, argues that the differences between the 
Turkish offer and the Russian counter-proposals were “ slight” an 
“eminently such as might have been removed by negotiation an 
discussion Actually, the changes desired 
though they were, involved the whole question at issue; and it is 
difficult to accept his view that “at everv fresh stage of the pri 

] led 


ceedings Russia had conceded something, and it was probable. nav 
almost certain that she would concede still more ere was 
short, irreconc ilable deadlox k 

It may be observed that Russia was always willing to give the 
same assurances as regards Turkey that Austria offered in 1014 


when her ultimatum seemed to strike at the very independence of 


Serbia ; and they carried an equal conviction. For early in the year 


1853 the tsar, in conversations*® with Sir Hamilton Seymour, thx 
British ambassador in St. Petersburg, had attempted to draw thx 
sritish government into a discussion of the eventual fate of the 


Ottoman Empire Che sultan is very sick and may die on our 
hands, said Nicholas. “If England and Russia arrive at an undet 


1 


standing, there would be no further concern.” The uropean terri 
tories of the Porte could be formed into independent states. and 
Sritish interests could be safeguarded by the occupation of Egypt 
and Crete. For herself, Russia would insist that no great powe1 
should be installed at Constantinople ; she would support the statu 


quo as long as possible, but she would not allow a pistol to be fire 


for the reconstruction of the Turkish power. The British gover 
ment politely declined these overtures, declaring that ‘nothing is 


more calculated to precipitate [a Turkish catastrophe] than the cor 
stant prediction of its being close at hand” But the tsar clung 
his idea. On August 6 he expounded it to General de Castelbaj 
the French ambassador in St. Petersburg, and probably discussé 
the partition of Turkey.** Likewise he tried to bribe Austria wi 
territorial concessions. In May, 1853, he requested that power 

occupy Bosnia and Serbia, with the hope that this would induc: 

Porte to accept his demands,*" and according to M. Bapst. the off 


was renewed in January, 1854, as a bid for Austrian neutt 


The tsar frequently professed his intention to respect the inte 
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of the Ottoman Empire, but he was clearly formulating plans for its 
partition and disposition. 

Subsequent events have proved that the tsar’s diagnosis of Tur- 
key’s condition was correct, that Stratford and Palmerston, who 
believed the regeneration of Turkey possible, were wrong. More- 
over, the territorial settlement of what had been the Ottoman Em- 
pire, reached after a succession of wars, was in 1914 substantially 
that envisaged by the tsar in 1853; in some quarters it is doubtless 
considered a proof of English hypocrisy that Great Britain, which 
in 1853 explicitly disclaimed any wish to join in a partition of Tur- 
key, has acquired a larger share of it than any other power. Yet 
it does not follow that the tsar’s offer should have been closed with 
by any government to which it was made. “ Had it not been for the 
Crimean War, and the policy subsequently adopted by Lord Bea- 
consfield’s government, the independence of the Balkan States would 
never have been achieved, and the Russians would now be in Con- 
stantinople.” This judgment of Lord Cromer carries great 
weight, and it is not to be discarded because Great Britain and 
France in 1915 recognized the Russian claims to Constantinople ; 
for the situation had been profoundly modified by the independence 
of the Balkan States and by the far greater dangers that threatened 
from the German control of Turkey. The establishment of Russia 
on the Bosporus sixty vears ago would no doubt have put an earlier 
end to Turkish tyranny, but would the substitution of Russian au- 
tocracy and nationalism have appreciably benefited the Balkan 
peoples ? 

Of course the Four Powers were not thinking of the Balkan 
peoples, but of the larger political aspects of the whole Near East- 
ern question, which, they contended, was a problem for Europe, not 
the preserve of Russia. And Russia they did not trust, as will ap- 
pear to any one who reads the published correspondence. The tsar 
might write to Queen Victoria that “in public affairs and in the 
relations between one country and <nother, there is no pledge more 
sure than the word of a sovereign ”’,**? but the powers opposed to 
him were unwilling to put his pledge to the test. And that for a 
sufficient reason. At the very moment when Nicholas was telling 
Sir Hamilton Seymour that “the best means of ensuring the per- 
manence of the Turkish Government is to avoid worrying it by ex- 


cessive demands made in a manner humiliating to its independence 


1 Earl of Cromer, Political and Literary Essays (London, 1913), p. 275 


32 December 14, 1853. Letters of Queen Victoria (New York, 1907), II. 56s. 
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the French, whose policy was based on a close understanding with 
Great Britain, and sought to make him the accomplice of Russian 
designs. He was so far successful that the Vienna Note was based 
on a draft prepared by the French foreign office. 

But while the content of the Vienna Note was entirely acceptable 
to Russia, its origin was not; that is to say, it had been prepared in 
concert by the Four Powers, whose combined pressure the tsar did 
not feel strong enough to resist. Nicholas had assured Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour that when he spoke of Russia he spoke of Austria as 
well; that what suited the one suited the other; that their interests, 
as regards Turkey, were perfectly identical.** It was time to prove 
it. So he visited Francis Joseph during the Austrian manoeuvres 
at Olmutz (September, 1853), invited the voung emperor and the 
King of Prussia to Warsaw, and himself went to Potsdam. The 
results were quite satisfactory, at least for the moment. Not only 
was Francis Joseph “entirely persuaded of the sincerity” of the 
Russian ruler; his government decided upon a reduction of the 
\ustrian army, and Count Buol, his foreign minister, accepted 
Nesselrode’s proposals as a basis of settlement.*® 

Another success, small in itself but full of possibilities, and all 
the more gratifying because unexpected, was achieved. Among the 
personages present at Olmutz was General de Goyon, as the head 
of a special French military mission. He was singled out by the 
tsar for special attention, and invited to the Russian manoeuvres at 
Warsaw. Later Nicholas told the general that he would be pleased 
to receive the Emperor Napoleon in Russia as a brother.*’ With 
the Germanic powers in his pocket and a complaisant French gen- 
eral to carry his honeyed words to Paris, the tsar might well seem 
to be making progress. 

\s it turned out, General Goyon was peremptorily recalled by 
his government, to the great disgust of the tsar. Also, the Turkish 
declaration of war had the effect of restoring the Concert of the 
Four Powers. But Nicholas only pursued with greater zeal his set 
policy of winning over some member of the Concert to his pro- 
gramme. In January, 1854, he despatched Count Orlov, one of the 
most eminent Russian statesmen, to Vienna to secure the neutrality 
of Austria for the duration of the war with Turkey; the Russian 


minister in Berlin was instructed to make a similar request of 


’ Seymour to Russell, February 22, 1853. Jasmund, I. 38 
® Westmorland to Clarendon, September 28, 1853, Eastern Papers, no, 121 
pt. II., p. 128; Friedjung, Der Krimkrieg, p. 9 
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Frederick William IV. If these missions were successful, Ru 
could abandon the defensive attitude in the field and ignor: 

tility of the Western Powers. To attain this, Count Or! was 
authorized, apart from promises of territorial gains in the Ball 

to guarantee the integrity of Austria, Prussia, and the German ( 
federation, that is, from attack by Napoleon IIL. on the Rhin 
Italy.*2 Both the Austrian emperor and Buol declined to negotiate 
on this basis, insisting, instead, that the Russian troops mu 

pass the Danube. How deep was the resentment of the Ru 
government appeared later on the publication of the / 
Study of the Crimean War. 

This lengthy analysis of Russian policy warrants the conclusion 
that the tsar intended from the beginning to secure a protector 
recognized by the Porte, over the Greek Christian subjects of the 
Porte, and never receded from that programme. But lerstand 
ing the certain opposition to this from the other powers, he sought to 
detach one or more of them from the Concert. He failed to accom 
plish this ; but his pride, a belief in the justice of his cause, and | 
confidence in his military strength led him to refuse all concessior 
The principal cause of the Crimean War was, then, the continu 
effort of Russia, after the question of the Holy Places had been 
regulated, to carry through a policy which would have profound 
disturbed the status quo in the Near East. Whether the diplomac 
of the powers opposed to this policy was conducted in the mannet 
best calculated to restrain the tsar is another « 

In so far as the Crimean War was the logical development of the 
dispute concerning the Holy Places, the Emperor Napoleon III 
must bear a fair measure of responsibility. “ The ambassador of 
France”... , declared the British foreign secretary, was the first 
to disturb the status quo in which the matter rested. Not that the 
disputes of the Latin and Greek Churches were not very active, but 
that without some political action on the part of France, those quat 
rels would never have troubled the relations of friendly Powers” 
Nor was it until the pressure of La Valette had forced the Port 
into a definite decision in favor of France that the tsar mobiliz 
troops on the Turkish frontier, and, somewhat later, despatched the 


Menshikov mission to Constantinople. 


41 Friedjung, Der Krimkrieg, p. 17 About the same ti a final effort was 
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After this, however, the diplomatic conduct of France became 
pacific and conciliatory. The impetuous La Valette was recalled, 
and his successor strove for an accommodation between Menshikov 
and the Porte; while General de Castelbajac was instructed to de- 
clare that France did not wish to deprive the Greek Church of an) 
of its existing privileges.** During April and May, 1853, when the 
contradiction between the assurances of Nesselrode and the actual 
demands of Menshikov rendered suspect the entire policy of the 
tsar, Drouyn de Lhuys, the French foreign minister, kept asserting 
that while France would support the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire in conformity with the Convention of 1841, 
vet the matter in dispute was one to be settled by the powers acting 


i4 


together In keeping with this attitude, he drafted the document 
which became the Vienna Note, and he counselled, though he was 
overruled, the acceptance of the proposals put forward by the tsar 
at Olmutz.*® Throughout the long negotiations, the French foreign 
office sought to preserve the Concert of the Four Powers as the 
best means of exerting pressure upon Russia; and if its ambassador 
at Constantinople unduly stimulated the war spirit of the Turks, 
nevertheless he labored with his colleagues to find a settlement sat- 
isfactory to both the Porte and the tsar. 

Less moderation was observed by the Emperor Napoleon, who, 
according to the late Emile Ollivier,*® was determined to bring on a 
war, not from personal pique with the tsar, who had addressed 


him as “ friend” instead of “brother ”, but because the conflict of 
interests between Austria and Russia in Turkish affairs would, if 
properly exploited, disrupt the Holy Alliance that had been recon- 
secrated by the events of 1848-1849, and remove a serious obstacle 
to the unification of Italy. When, therefore, the Grand Vizier, 
alarmed by the demands of Menshikov, requested the Western 
Powers to make a naval demonstration, Napoleon, against the advice 
of his ministers, ordered his Toulon fleet to Salamis. He was ap- 
parently guided by the opinion of Persigny that “the despatch of 
vour fleet . . . will force the hand of the British government ”’.** 

43 Drouyn de Lhuys to Castelbajac, January 15, 1853. Annuaire Historique, 
1853, app., p. 25. Castelbajac was so strongly in favor of peace that he was 
sometimes accused of being pro-Russian Thouvenel, Nicolas 1¢T et Napoléon 
passim 

4 Drouyn de Lhuys to Bourqueney (Vienna), April 12, May 26, 1853; to 
Walewski (London), May 31, 1853 Annuaire Historique, 1853, app., Pp. 31, 
sS—00 
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As the British government did not fall in with this policy, the e1 


peror soon regretted his n ove, vhicl eft him in a talse 1 
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French fleet could no longer remain at Besika Bay, and on August 


19 he pressed the British government to order the fleets into the 
Dardanelles Late in septen ber, on the stre1 ot] ot a de spat h 
from the French ambassador at Constantinople reporting g 
turbances in the cit which Stratford presently contradicted—th« 
British government accepted the rench policy, ind authorized 
Stratford to call up the fleet Fin lly, the decision to send the fl 
from Constantinople into the Black Sea was ever 
the demand of the French emperor 

Not one of these measures was illegal Besika Bay li rutsice 


the Dardanelles, and the Convention of 1841 could not be invoked 
against the presence of the allied fleets Those fleets did not pass 
the Dardane lle until two wet ks iiter \ lad la ed War on 
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also go into the Black Sea. A policy, however, may be perfectly 
legal and yet not expedient, and the action of the French and British 
governments is open to precisely that criticism. They resorted to 
half-measures. Lord Aberdeen pointed out that the fleets at Besika 
Bay could not save Constantinople in the event of a sudden Russian 
stroke from the Black Sea.** Later, when the Dardanelles had 
been passed, the Turks were less conciliatory, which was agreeable 
enough to the war parties in the various capitals, but most embar- 
rassing to those diplomatists who still hoped for peace. Above all, 
the proud Russian autocrat was deeply incensed by the steady ad- 
vance of the allied fleets, and while he sparred for time and kept 
offering to negotiate, he was less disposed than ever to concede any 
of the vital points at issue; yet at no time was the question of peace 
or war put squarely to him. But Ollivier®® compliments Napoleon 
for concealing his “désir intérieur”, and, denying that his policy 
was hesitant or fluctuating, says, that “if the Emperor came out for 
war cautiously it was for the very reason that he wanted war”. 

This interpretation is not necessarily confuted by the next move 
of Napoleon, which was seemingly a last effort to preserve peace 
between Russia and the Western Powers. When the French and 
British fleets entered the Black Sea, with instructions to prevent 
Russian vessels from leaving port, the Russian government asked 
whether it would be allowed to revictual its troops by sea and 
whether the allied squadrons would prevent the Turkish navy from 
attacking Russian ships on the Russian coast. In the event of a 
negative reply, the Russian ambassadors in London and Paris were 
to ask for their passports.** At this juncture the Emperor Napoleon 
wrote a personal letter to the Tsar Nicholas. He proposed that 
hostilities should cease, the Russian armies withdraw from the 
Principalities and the allied squadrons from the Black Sea, and that 
Russia negotiate directly with Turkey a convention which would be 
submitted to the Vienna Conference.” 

According to his French apologist,** the emperor desired to 
withhold the answer to the Russian questions pending a reply from 
the tsar to this communication. The conditions suggested were fair 
enough to warrant a reasonable hope of peace, and even Kinglake 


5 Sir Arthur Gordon (Lord Stanmore), Earl of Aberdeen (London, 1894), 
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54 Schmitt 
the policy of Napoleon, conciliatory enough in the diplomatic chan- 
nel, but provocative in the direction most likely to rouse the Russian 
autocrat—‘ military honor”—made a peaceful solution difficult, 
perhaps even impossible. 

Great Britain took no interest in the original dispute concerning 
the Holy Places. 


mastery in the very place where Christ died for mankind”, said 


The spectacle of “rival churches contending for 


Lord John Russell, was “ melancholy indeed ”,** and the Porte was 
urged to sanction whatever arrangements might be reached between 
France and Russia.** Nor does the British government appear to 
have been specially alarmed by the overtures made by the tsar to 
Sir Hamilton Seymour. The foreign office, while combating vigor 
ously the view that Turkey was in extremis and therefore rejecting 


the Russian proposal for an understanding,” did not deem it neces- 
sary to warn the tsar that Great Britain would resist any design to 
establish a Russian ascendancy in the Balkans or Turkey. Reliance 
was placed upon the Convention of 1841 which morally, if not tech 
nically, confided the guardianship of the Ottoman Empire to the 
Concert of Europe. Even the reappointment of Lord Stratford to 
the embassy at Constantinople, though he was known to be a bitter 
enemy of the tsar, and therefore suspect to those who did not like 
the Turk,"® was dictated by praiseworthy motives. He was sent 
out because of his unrivalled knowledge of Turkish affairs, and with 
definite instructions™ to “put an end to the existing differences ”’ 
to support the independence and integrity of Turkey which were en 
dangered by that “ dictatorial attitude which [France and Russia] 
have assumed”, and above all, to “ prevent a Turkish war”. He 
was no longer to “disguise from the Sultan and his Ministers that 
perseverance in their present course [of maladministration and in 
efficient government], must end in alienating the sympathies of the 
British nation”. It was only in the permission to summon the British 


fleet from Malta (though it was not to “approach the Dardanelles 


without positive instructions from Her Majesty’s Government” 
that the Aberdeen ministry manifested the slightest. suspicion of 
possible untoward developments. The news of Menshikov’s violent 


conduct—he had forced the resignation of the Turkish foreign min- 
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constituted an infringement of Turkish rights and what policy 
would best prevent such an infringement. For Lord Aberdeen, who 
was friendly to the tsar, disliked the Turks because he believed 
them incapable of reform, and desired peace almost at any price, 
the essential thing was to keep the Russians out of Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles. His policy, accordingly, was to avoid any ex- 
pression of doubt as to the pacific intentions of Russia; to maintain 
a rigid control over the actions of Turkey, certain, if left to itself, 
| 


to precipitate war; and to have the Four Powers “adopt resolute ‘ 
and identical language at St. Petersburg, in which the intimation of 
a desire to see the just complaints of Russia redressed should be 
combined with a clear indication of united resistance to the acqui- ; 


sition by Russia of new and objectionable powers within the Turkish 
Empire”.** This policy of “moral influence ”*® was supported by 
the majority of the cabinet. 

Lord Palmerston, on the other hand, took the position that the 
occupation of the Principalities was a casus belli, and urged the 
despatch of the British fleet to Constantinople and even into the 
Black Sea.** Lord John Russell, while not, like Palmerston, con- 
vinced of “the progressively liberal system of Turkey ’’,”? was of 
the opinion that, “ The Emperor of Russia is clearly bent on accom- 
plishing the destruction of Turkey, and he must be resisted”. As 
the summer of 1853 advanced, he became more and more a partizan 
of “direct action”. He had understood that Lord Aberdeen would, 
at a convenient time, retire in his favor, and he began to press for 
the change. In other words, the pressure of the “ war party”, if it 
may be so called, steadily increased. 

Between these two extremes, Lord Clarendon, the foreign secre- 
tary, tried to steer a middle course. He would preserve the Concert 
of the Four Powers, and thus exert effective diplomatic pressure on 
both the tsar and the sultan, in accord with his own and his chief’s 
conviction. At the same time he attached such importance to the co- 
operation of France,” for the policy of Austria and Prussia was 
uncertain, if not pro-Russian, that he was willing to take military, 
or rather naval, measures proposed by the Emperor of the French. 
Unfortunately, as has been shown and as Lord Aberdeen himself 
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predicted,” these measures onl ed ( cing 
him to pause, and they played into the ha the 
over, such effect as they might have had on the | 
by the prime minister himself \ccording to King ( , 
warned Baron Brunnow, the Russian ambassad ( 
which the occupation of the Principalities would bi 
tions between Russia and [:ngland”’, but Aberdeen request 
ambassador to consider the words as uns e1 
expla ns wh e Zar was { ila I sle l | his 

Brunnow reported that all the English li ] é 
convinced that the notion of Turkish reform was absurd; that Aberdeer 
had told him in accents of contempt and anger t Tur 
that English views generally as to Russian aggre 1 Turk 
ests had been sensibly modified.** 

Phe occupa the P Cip es 
the turning-point the long « vers 
bluntly that | ded to hold the ‘ 
for the accep ince Ol cle ds 
up. M. Go ov, the arc] ( he R eit f 
serts, on the grow that tl ‘ 
upon its signatories any formal oblig ‘1 ( ( ‘ 
rights of the sultan but merely stated their inte ' 
them, that “in occupying the Principalitic 
any formal obligation”; but he admits that “ she there eave notice 
that she was no longer one of the Powers that had agreed to respect 
the integrity of the Sultan’s rights”.** Accordi1 on 
interpretation of international law ! Purke 


had been committed. Napoleon and Palmerston iw this clear 
enough, and Clarendon later took the same positio1 But at the 
moment, at the insistence of Aberdeen, the 

vised the Porte not to consider Russia’s action as 
Doubtless there were strong reasons for this advices 
understood that the tsar would make no concessions: thi 


would certainly make none if thev saw the Western Powers coming 
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to their support ; diplomacy was working hard on a project to settle 
the dispute ; Austria would now be more interested. It is, of course, 
impossible to say whether a naval demonstration in the Black Sea 
would have given pause to the tsar, for that policy failed in Janu- 
ary, 1854. But in November, 1853, Clarendon had arrived at the 
conviction that the “anomalous and painful position” in which the 
British government then found itself “ might have been avoided by 
firm language and a more decided course five months ago”, and 
Lord Morley agrees.S® Whatever one may think, the fact remains 
that no positive counter-move was made to Russia’s action. Force 
had not been met by force, and the lesson was not lost on the tsar, 
who could afford to and did refuse all concessions so long as his 
troops occupied the Principalities. 

lhe divisions in the British cabinet assumed greater importance 
as the crisis continued. On October 4 the Porte, in defiance of all 
counsel, declared war on Russia. At that moment the powers were 
still striving for a diplomatic settlement, the basis this time being a 
note drafted by Stratford, which would ensure its acceptance by the 
Porte. Aberdeen proposed that the note should be accompanied by 
a declaration that if it were not adopted by the Porte, the Four 
Powers would not “ permit themselves, in consequence of unfounded 
objections, or by a declaration of war which they have already con- 
demned, to be drawn into a policy inconsistent with the peace of 
Europe, as well as with the true interests of Turkey itself ”.** Strat- 
ford was to inform the Porte that 
it is indispensable that all further progress of hostilities should be sus- 
pended by the Porte during the course of the negotiation in which Her 
Majesty’s Government are at present engaged for the restoration of a 


good understanding between the Porte and Russia. 
The point of this warning was that the Turkish commander in 
Europe, Omar Pasha, had summoned the Russian general to evac- 
uate the Principalities by October 18, but without success; actual 
hostilities might break out at any moment. In this event, Aberdeen 
intended to leave the Turks to their fate. 

Yet this was precisely what certain members of his cabinet had 
no intention of permitting. Lord John Russell seems to have feared 
that Russia would prolong the negotiation for her own advantage 
or cause her troops to advance on Constantinople. So he proposed 


add the words “‘a reasonable time” to the clause requiring the 
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Porte to suspend hostilities, and for the restoration ot triendly rel 
tions, to Impose the condition that “ no hostil 


the part of Russia”’ \berdeen accepted these amend 


vent the resignation of Russell, without whose support 
would fall, and to forestall the forma \ ’ 
under Palmerston or Russell.*® 
The result was entirely unexpected, even to Russ 
At Constantinople, a fortnight was considered a “ reasonable“ tiny 
()mart =} } ) 


tor negotiation 


ube, and the resistance oftere 


as a “ hostile movement’! General operations were then begu 
\rmenia against the Russians 

Russia's answer was not long delaved. Her admiral in the B 
Sea, finding a Turkish squadron at anchor in the harbor of 5 1 
sailed in and destroyed it. There was nothing exceptionable 
The tsar had indeed pron ised tl il he \\ yuld not assure the tte 
sive against the But he and the sul ve it w 
Turkish fleet was engaged in transporting supplies to tl 
operating in the Caucasus. But in France and Great Br 
news of Sinope aroused the wildest indignation; it was regards 
‘a humiliation and a defiance ”’ It was therefore impossible 
the British government, although Aberdeen was reluctant and Gl 
stone protesting, to resist the demand of Palmerstor idet 
that of Napoleon, that the allied fleets, Which had been su 


to Constantinople after the Turkish declaration of war, should entet 
the Black Sea and compel all Russian men-ot-war to keep 11 por 
But this was, as noted above, the prelude to the ruptur f dipl 


matic relations between Russia and the Western Po rs: more 


over, it- made the tsar unwilling to accept the terms of peace 
sented to him by the Vienna Conterence One must conclud 
the schism in the British cabinet was 
iailure to preserve peace. 

ine other phase of British POLcy has been severe ( 


\fter the rupture with Russia, but before the tsar replied 


letter of Napoleon, the French and Britis rovernments dec 
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ultimatum on the understanding that Austria would support it, 
whereas she actually gave only diplomatic approval, not a promise 
of military assistance, which alone would have compelled Russia to 
yield. The unwillingness to wait for the tsar’s answer was due to a 
fear that the Russian armies along the Danube might reach Constan- 
tinople before aid could be forwarded to the Turks, although past 
experience did not warrant any such assumption.** But public opin- 
ion in England, which was clamoring for war, was not to be denied, 
any more than the war party in the cabinet, which now included 
Clarendon and the First Lord of the Admiralty. The more the 
pacifists, like Cobden and the Quakers,"* protested against the war, 
the more furious did the popular demand become, until it was con- 
fidently believed in London that Aberdeen and the Prince Consort 
would be committed to the Tower for treason.” 

Upon the matter of Austria’s apparent trickery, Aberdeen’s biog- 
rapher has written: 

There can be no doubt that when this proposal [to demand the evac- 

uation of the Principalities] was made, the Austrian Cabinet intended 
to take part in the war which must be the inevitable result of its adoption; 
and it is equally certain that when the “summons ” was despatched from 
England, Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon were under that impres- 
sion. Either Lord Westmorland [the ambassador in Vienna] failed to 
detect, or he failed to report, any change in the intentions of the Aus- 
trian Government. ... What was the cause of this retreat has never 
been fully known.* 
Professor Friedjung, who has written the fullest account of Aus- 
tria’s policy, is silent about the whole matter. The semi-official 
review of Kinglake, revised by Lord Clarendon himself, says: “ The 
Western Powers obtained from Austria all the aid she was capable 
of giving, namely, her moral support”. The probable explanation 
is that Prussia, unwilling to break with Russia, refused to march 
with the Danube monarchy, and the latter, knowing that Russia was 
keeping in Poland “the finest corps of her whole army”, declined 
the chances of a contest which would certainly encourage the Italian 
states to rise against her.*? 

\t the same time the action of the Western Powers was “ pre- 


cipitate, injudicious, and disastrous ”. Had they joined with the 
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garded the Russian policy in 1853 as fatal to Turkey's continued 
existence as an independent state, a view he was at small pains to 


the Ottoman statesmen, over whom his influence was 


conceal from 
unbounded. According to some reports, he openly rejoiced when 
the war finally came.*** Yet the evidence of his private papers, pub- 
lished by his biographer, shows that to the end Stratford labored 
for peace. 

He had resigned from the Constantinople embassy in 1852. 
When, however, the London cabinet learned of the tsar’s overtures 
to Seymour, it asked Stratford to return to his post. Before he 
arrived, the Grand Vizier, Rifaat Pasha, had decided to retire rather 
than accede to Russia’s demands for an offensive and defensive 
lliance or to her programme for a protectorate.*°* This is impor- 
tant, because it is commonly asserted that the Turkish decision to 
resist Russia was formed under the influence of Stratford. He did 
support this decision, but he saw no reason why, “if another less 
binding form” were given to the proposed sened, an accommodation 
should not be reached ;}°* and he recommended to the sultan the 
issue of a comprehensive firman, including all the Russian demands, 
which should be communicated to the Five Powers. Finally, he 
refused to summon the British fleet, on the ground that the problem 
was “one of a moral character ”.?"* 

During the last davs of the Menshikov mission, Stratford de- 
clined to advise the Porte,’ but after the Russian’s departure, he 
set to work on a note which should provide a satisfactory settle- 
ment. In its final form, it guaranteed to the Greek Church “the 
perpetual enjoyment of all spiritual privileges ever granted to it, 
and would accord in addition such other privileges and immunities 
which His Majesty the Sultan should be pleased to grant, for ever, 
to any other religion of his Christian subjects ’..°° Stratford hoped, 
so he wrote Clarendon, to satisfy the Russians, get them out of the 


Principalities, and avoid war, to which he was opposed.'” 
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recommend the note; but according to Sir Spencer W 
universal judgment of historians is that the Sultan's Minister 
demanding the alteration of the note, carried out the pri 
and disregarded the official language of Lord Stratford” \ing 
lake, Herbert Paul, Lord Eversley, and the French histo: 
take this view It seems to have been held even by | 
who never wholly trusted the discretion of Sti 
ferred to him as “the Sultan”. Yet, unless Mr. Lane-Pook 
deliberately suppressed damaging letters in the aml 
correspondence, the charge will not stand 

When the Grand Vizier said that the note was inacceptabl 
without amendments, Stratford suggested that “the Port 
signify its acceptance of the Note under its own construction 
objectionable passages, and for securities rel m the ass 
sanction of the Powers”. He concealed from Reshid Pas} 


private approval of the Turkish modifications 

abstained from expressing any private opinion on the merit of ( 
Buol’s Note, while it was under consideration’, and to ¢ 

he quoted Reshid as saving that “no personal influencs uld have 
induced the Porte to give lo We 


“wil 


iolly unfounded” anv “ insinuations” that he had “ rat} hin 
dered than promoted the acceptance of Count Buol’s N ’ \ 
member of the en bassyv staft wrote Lad Strattord 


Lord S’s private opinion may be, you may rest assured 


in no wav added to the Turks’ exaltations bv influe: 


the Menshikov ultimatum, radically from Stratford’s own scheme 
of July 25. No great perspicacity was required for the Port 
determine what Stratford’s real opinions wet [| 

the rejection of the Vienna Note, so far as it was due to 
pressure, must probably be laid to the renc]l mbassador la ( 
advised the acceptance of the note, but he helped 
Turkish amendments, “ made inquiries about landi 
coasts of Turkev, and even asked whether the Porte 


Dardanelles as already open to the passage of the Allie 
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rons’ lt is significant that shortly afterward the passage of the 
Straits was twice urged by the French government. 
By the beginning of September Stratford was convinced that the 


Turks were “bent on war”, which Clarendon suspected him of 


desiring 


g and provoking.*'* In point of fact, he was seeking to pre 
vent it. He calmed a war demonstration in the Turkish capital by 
quietly bringing up a couple of British frigates. He advised against 
the Turkish declaration of war, and then held out against the French 
ambassador, who desired to summon the fleets forthwith ;''* indeed 
not until the Russians had refused to evacuate the Principalities and 
positive orders had been received from London did Stratford bring 
the British fleet to Constantinople, and then only a part of it." 
One explanation of this reluctance is that the ambassador was 
drafting a new note for the Porte to present to Russia. Based on 
the Turkish amendments to the Vienna Note, it was to be accom- 
panied by a “declaration of the Four Powers, bearing something of 
the character of a guarantee, with an annexed Note in which all 
reasonable confirmation and warranty of the rights of the Greek 
Church were to be formally granted by the Sultan”.""* “A forlorn 


hope’, Stratford called it ;*'° but he secured from Reshid a promise 
that hostilities would not be opened before November 1. Actually 
Omar Pasha crossed the Danube on October 27, and the war was 
really begun. Henceforth the ambassador seems to have worked 
on the principle that “ war is the decree of the Fates, and our wisest 
part will be to do what we can to bring it to a thoroughly good 
conclusion ”’ 

But he was not “just as wild as the Turks themselves ”’,''* as 
Clarendon complained. He prevented, on November 5, the de- 
spatch of the Turkish fleet into the Black Sea; and when later the 
Turks, despite him, sent out some of their smaller vessels, he tried, 
but failed, owing to dissensions between the French and British ad- 
mirals, to have them followed up by allied ships, which would have 
kept the peace and prevented the battle of Sinope.’ After this 
affair he drafted a note, signed by his colleagues, proposing terms 
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on which the Porte might make peace. Substantially the LIne 


the second Vienna Note (December 5), which arrived the following 


day, it was perhaps Stratford’s greatest triump! or it embodied 
the promise to confirm all the ancient privileges of the Greel 
Church,’*’ a promise most reluctantly given, for the Turks believed 
that France and Great Britain would under no circumstances desert 
them. Stratford had carried his point by refusing otherwise to send 
the fleets into the Black Sea, although he considere 

an absolute necessity,'** and by threatening to leave Turkey to he: 
fate in the event of massacres 1n the city, v c] vere feared ow c 


to the restlessness of the softas 

After this Stratford played little part in the course of events 
which was directed by the chanceries of Europe. He had used 
every power to keep the Turks in ime, to extort concessions, to pre 


vent actual hostilities, except that he refused privately to advise th 


full acceptance of the Russian demands \t all times he sought t 
work in harmony with the other diplomatists in Constantinople 


he was more restrained than his French colleague No dou 


was anti-Russian and pro-Turk, and the hopes that he entertaine 
for his protégés were never fulfilled. But he strove honestly { 
peace, as he understood the problem, and his conduct was formal! 
approved by his government 

Perhaps the strangest aspect of the long nego ' vas 


attitude of Austria. The Hapsburg monarchy was directly inte 
ested in the Russian programme, for if the tsar should secure a p1 
tectorate over the Greek Christians of Turkey, a large proporti 
of whom were Slavs, the reaction upon the Slav subjects of Fran 
Joseph, smarting as they were under the treatment accorded the: 
during and after the Revolution of 1848, would be certain and pet 
haps serious."** For this reason several Austrian « 
notably Hubner at Paris and Prokesch-Osten at Frankfort, de 


that Austria co-operate with the Western Powers to block the an 


tions of Russia. But the feudal aristocracy and many of the k 
ing generals rene mbered the services of the Russ in army in suj 
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pressing the Magvyars, and they disliked Great Britain as the home 
of liberalism, as the refuge of Kossuth and other exiles. Baron 
Bruck, the ambassador at Constantinople, anticipating by half a cen- 
tury the Drang nach Osten of our time, regarded Great Britain as 
the chief commercial rival of the German Powers in the Near East, 
was therefore jealous of Stratford, and advocated a common policy 
for Austria and Prussia which would at once give pause to Russia 
and challenge the ascendancy of Stratford at the Porte. The em- 
péror himself was young and inexperienced, he dreaded the thought 
of a rupture with the tsar to whom he owed such a debt and whom 
he regarded as the bulwark of conservatism. <A further difficulty 
arose from the general reluctance to join in any enterprise with 
Napoleon III., who was regarded as the champion of Italian nation- 
ality and the opponent of the Austrian system in the peninsula. 

Between such conflicting currents, Count Buol, who was not a 
man of dominating character, pursued a weak and vacillating policy. 
Not until the occupation of the Principalities did he take any active 
part in the negotiations. His policy then was to force upon Turkey 
the acceptance of the Russian programme; he continued to recom- 
mend the Vienna Note after the Western Powers had abandoned it ; 
he found the assurances of the tsar at Olmutz satisfactory; he re- 
fused to support Stratford’s “forlorn hope”. Likewise the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, who declared to the Russian ambassador in 
Vienna that Austria would never ally herself with the Western 
Powers,'** and to Nesselrode at Olmutz that he would remain true 
to his old alliance on condition that the Russians did not cross the 
Danube.'*" When, in addition, the Austrian army was reduced, the 
tsar had reason to suppose that he could count on Austrian neu- 
trality’*’—and acted accordingly. 

Early in 1854, however, the policy of Austria grew distinctly 
hostile to Russia. Count Orlov was unable to secure a promise of 
permanent neutrality from Francis Joseph; he admitted that the 
tsar aimed at the creation of vassal states in the Balkans under the 
protection of Russia. The offer to share this protectorate was re- 
jected ; instead the emperor demanded that Russia conduct her cam- 
paign exclusively in Asia.’** The ministry had already determined 
to resist any further advance by Russia in the Balkans, by diplomacy 
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if possible, by force if necessar\ - and the troops on the Hung 


] ill 
frontier were reinforced. But it was not until March 22, on the 
very day that the Russians crossed the Danube and nearly a month 


after the ultimatum of the Western Powers, that the decision was 
finally made to place the Austrian army on a war footing; further 
more, any action was to be dependent on the support of Prussia, an 
the treaty of alliance with that power was concluded only on 
April 20."** 

Thus the policy of Austria, energetically as it finally manifested 
itself, was of no assistance to France and Great Britain in the final 
play. One cannot say that she deliberately allowed the Western 
Powers to pull her chestnuts out of the fire, though she has been 
roundly accused of it ; but she certainly did not give them that whol 
hearted support which would have confronted the tsar with the solid 
front of Europe and in all probability have constrained him to mod 
erate his demands upon Turkey. 

Of Prussia little need be said. She had no direct interest in the 
question, and therefore no policy. In a vague way she supported 
Austria, but King Frederick William IV., the brother-in-law of the 
tsar, was almost pro-Russian, and the anti-Russian party was powet 
less because of its liberal leanings. For practical purposes, Prussia 
pursued a policy of neutrality, though not of t 
variety advocated by Bismarck. 

Certain conclusions may be briefly stated. The tsar knew from 
the beginning what he wanted, and observing that Europe would 
not unite to oppose him, yielded none of his demands, the acceptance 
of which by Turkey would at least have upset the status quo in the 
Near East. Napoleon probably desired war, but made a parade of 
pacific intentions. Great Britain at the outset unquestionably de 
sired peace, but did not make clear that the designs of Russia would 
be resisted, by force if necessary, thereby encouraging the tsar to 
stand his ground. Austria’s attitude, until too late, was equally 
uncertain. The Turks’! played their game admirably. In the face 
of such confusion war could have been avoided only by a miracle 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
NOTES ON THE BEGINNINGS OF AERONAUTICS IN AMERICA 


IN view of the important part played in the Great War by air- 
craft of various sorts, it is interesting to know that, more than a 
century and a quarter ago, three of the founders of the American 
Republic, signers of the Declaration of Independence, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, and Francis Hopkinson, were intensely 
interested in this subject, and definitely predicted the part that 
navigation of the air was to play in subsequent history. 

The history of modern aeronautics begins on June 5, 1783, when 
the Montgolfier brothers, Joseph Michel and Jacques Etienne, gave 
a public demonstration of their discoveries by sending up at 
Annonay, France, a large hot-air balloon. That this demonstration, 
which attracted so much attention in France, aroused almost an 
equal amount of interest in America is proved by the fact that during 
the next winter a correspondent in America of the Journal de Paris 
contributed to that paper a fictitious account of a balloon ascension 
which purported to have taken place in Philadelphia in the latter 
part of 1783. 

\ccording to this story, which was published May 13, 1784, 
* Ritnose” and “Opquisne”, members of the “ Philosophical 
Academy ”’,’ sent up, on December 28 of the preceding year, forty- 
seven small balloons, attached to a cage, in which they placed, first 
animals, and later “ Gimes Ouilcoxe” (James Wilcox), a local car- , 
penter. When the latter saw that he was approaching the “ Scoul- 
quille ” River, he became alarmed and punctured some of his bal- 
loons and so brought himself down. 

This story is a pure myth. There is no mention of the event in 
the records of the American Philosophical Society, in William Bar- 
ton’s Life of David Rittenhouse, in the correspondence of Francis 
Hopkinson,’ or in Jacob Hiltzheimer’s Diary—which does record 
the first real ascension. Nevertheless, it was generally accepted as 
true; it was quoted in Hatton Turnor’s elaborate history of aero- 


nautics, Astra Castra, and is repeated in the eleventh edition of the 


1 This evidently refers to David Rittenhouse and Francis Hopkinson, promi- 
nent members of the American Philosophical Society. 

2 The author of this article has written a life of Francis Hopkinson, which 
is deposited among the doctoral theses in the Harvard College Library. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, although the hoax was thoroughly ex 
posed in the thirty-fifth volume of the Pennsylvania M f 
History and Biography 

Although this particular story 1s undoubtedly apocryphal, | 
cis Hopkinson and a number of his friends, including Jetterson and 
Franklin, followed the early experiments in aeronautics with close 


attention. The first indication of this is found in the following 


extract from a letter written by Jefferson, 
son, at Philadelphia, on February 18, 1784 


What think you of these ballons [sic]? They really begin t sume 
a serious face. The Cheval’r Luzerne* communicated to me a letter 
received from his brother, who mentions one which he had seen himself. 
The persons who ascended in it regulated its height at about 3000 fet 
and passed with the wind about 6 miles in 20 minutes when they chose to 


let themselves down, tho’ they could have traveled triple the distance 
This discovery seems to threaten the prostration of fortified works 
less they can be closed above, the destruction of fleets, and what 1 
lhe French may now run over their laces, wines etc. to England d 
free. The whole system of British statutes made on the s it 
goods being brought into some port must be revised; inl intris 


may now become maritime states unless you chuse rather to call them 
aerial, as their commerce is in future to be carried on through that el 
ment—but jesting apart, I think this discovery may lead to things use 


ful—for instance there is no longer a difficulty how Congress may move 


backwards and forwards and your bungling scheme of moving uses 
and moving towns is quite superseded; we shall soar sublime above 
the clouds.® 

Hopkinson’s reply to this letter opens with a senten vhich 
clearly disproves the story published in the Journal de Par 

We have not taken the affair of the Balloons in hand \ high fiving 


politician is, I think, not unlike a Balloon—he is full of inflammability, 
he is driven along by every current of wind and those who will suffer 
themselves to be carried up by ther I 
may burst and let them fall from the Height to which the principle of 
Levity has raised them.* 


Joseph Jackson, “ The First Ba n Hoax H 
{An examination of the original text in tl ’ e Par f May { 
(p. 585), of which Mr. Jackson seems to have had only a contemporary tr 
tion, has led the editor of this Review to thir that, while the narrat 
indeed fictitious, Mr. Jackson’s conclusions as to tl rigin of the hoax ar pen 
to modification. Eb.] 
#French minister The ascent described by 
de Rozier, November 2 783 
Jefferson was a member of Congress, w h was that t t ssion at 
Annapolis. He refers here to an essay of Hopkinson’'s entitled “A S iry of 
Some Late Proceedings h ridic es i 
permanent place ot 
6 This letter is among the papers of Edward Hopkinson, Es f P phia 
* Hopkinson to Jefferson, Marcl 2 784. Jefferson | rs, Library of 


Congress. 
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Again, on March 31, he says, 


A gentleman in Town is making an air Balloon of 6 feet Diameter; 
it is now almost completed—what the Success will be Time must 
show. 

Congress imagined that when they removed to Annapolis to pout we 
should all be in deep Distress—and for every Pout return a Sigh—but 
the Event is far otherwise. The name of Congress is almost forgotten 
and for every Person that will mention that respectable Body, a hun- 
dred will talk of an air balloon. I have a singular Regard for Congress, 
and will therefore ask an unfashionable Question, when may we hope to 
see Congress this way? and what are they doing? But I grow saucy and 
have not Time, now, even for that. 


On May 12 Hopkinson sent his friend a still more important 
chapter in the history of aeronautics, since his letter gives the 


actual date of the first balloon ascension in Philadelphia: 


We have been amusing ourselves with raising Air Balloons made of 
Paper. The first that mounted our Atmosphere was made by Dr. Foulk 
and sent up from the Garden of the Minister of Holland the Day before 
yesterday. Yesterday, however, the same Balloon was raised from Mr. 
Morris's Garden, and last Evening another was exhibited at the Minister 
of France’s, to the great amusement of the Spectators. They were twice 
or perhaps three times the Height of the Houses; and then gently de- 
scended without Damage. They were open at Bottom and of course the 
Gas soon wasted. I am contriving a better Method of filling them.® 


Nine days later, May 21, Jefferson, now in Philadelphia, writes 
thence to Monroe, “I have had the pleasure of seeing 3 balons here. 
The largest was of 8 f. diameter and ascended about 300 feet.”'® 

A letter written by Hopkinson to Franklin on May 24, 1784, 
continues the history of balloon experiments in Philadelphia and 
reveals the very interesting fact that the active mind of Hopkinson 


had already foreseen the invention of the dirigible: 


We have been diverting ourselves with raising Paper Balloons by 
means of burnt Straw, to the great astonishment of the Populace. This 
Discovery, like Electricity, Magnetism, and many other important 
Phaenomena, serve for amusement at first—its uses and applications will 
hereafter unfold themselves. There may be many mechanical means of 
giving the Balloon a progressive motion other than what the current of 
wind would give it—perhaps this is as simple as any—let the Balloon be 
constructed of an oblong Form something like the body of a Fish, or a 
Bird, or a Wherry, and let there be a large and light wheel on the Stern, 
vertically mounted. This wheel should consist of several Vanes or Fans 
of Canvas, whose plains should be considerably inclined with respect to 
the Plain of its motion, exactly like the wheel of a Smoake-Jack. If the 


8 Hopkinson to Jefferson, March 31, 1784. Jefferson Papers 
® Same to same, May 12, 1784. Ibid. 
10 Writings, ed. Ford, III. 4906. 
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navigator turns this wheel swiftly round, by means of a winch, there ts 
no Doubt but it would (in a Calm at least) give the Machine a Pro- 
gressive motion, upon the same Principle that a Boat is s i thro’ the 


water.’ 

After Jefferson’s appointment as minister to France in 1784, he 
sent Hopkinson two bits of news about the progress of aet 
in Europe, and one to Monroe. Writing from Paris to the torme: 


on January 13, 1785, he says: 


Mr. Blanchard of this country and Dr. Jeffries of Massachusett 
arrived here the day before yesterday from Dover, having crossed 
Channel on the 7th in a Balloon. They were two hours from 


land. It was filled with inflammable air. We are told here of a met! 
of extracting this from soft coal cheaply and speedily, but it is not yet 


reduced to experience.’ 


To Monroe, ina postscript toa letter dated Paris, June 17, 1785 
in which allusion had been made to Pilatre de Rozier’s unfortunat: 
attempt to cross the Channel in the opposite direction (June 15 
Jefferson wrote: 

Since writing the above we receive the followi iccount. M 
Pilatre de Rosiere, who has been waiting some months at Boulogne f 
a fair wind to cross the channel, at length took his ascent with a com 
panion. The wind changed after a while and brou 
French coast. Being at a height of about 6000 f. some accident hap- 
pened to his baloon of inflammable air. It burst, they fell from 
height and were crushed to atoms. There was a Montgolfier combined 
with the baloon of inflammable air. It is suspecte 
Montgolfier rarified l 


oo much the inflammable air of the other and occa 
sioned it to burst. vod | 


t 
The Montgolfier came dow: 
And finally on September 25 of the same vear he wrote to 


Hopkinson : 


Arts and arms are alike asleep for the moment. Ballooning indeed 


goes on. There are two artists in the neighborhood of Paris who seem 
to be advancing towards the desideratum in this business. They are abl 
to rise and fall at will, without expending their gas, and to deflect forty- 
five degrees from the course of the wind." 

11 Letter in the American Philosophical Society, Frar n Papers, XX 
The Boston Magazine for July, 1784. p. 4 has the f wing it \ 
The American Aerostatic balloon wi!l rise from New Workhouse y 
person in it, between the hours of five and seven o clock this ever 

12 Letter in the collection of Edward Hopkinson, Es Dr. Tohn left 


I 
A. B. Harvard 1763, M. D. Aberdeen 1769, was a Son of Liberty in the latter 
year but in 1776 went to Nova Scotia with Howe's troops as a surgeon, and 
thence to England. He returned to Boston in 1789 and practised medicine 
there until his death in 1819. Inflammable air is hydr 

13 Writings, ed. Ford, IV. ¢ 


14 Works, ed. Washington, I. 44 
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Here then we have further evidence of the fact that the founders 
of the American nation were not merely provincial political leaders. 
Many of them, and particularly the three mentioned in this article, 
were men of great versatility and wide information, who found 
time, among the thronging cares of their active lives, to keep them- 
selves well informed of the progress of art, letters, and science, not 
only here in America, but throughout Europe as well. 

GEoRGE E. HastTINGs. 


THE COLLECTION OF STATE WAR SERVICE RECORDS 


Since the United States entered the war a constantly growing 
number of states have officially recognized the importance of col- 
lecting and preserving the records of state and local participation in 
the World War. Scarcely a state in the Union but has felt the im- 
pulse of the general movement in which this recognition has found 
expression. Information now at hand indicates that central gov- 
ernments or governmental agencies in at least thirty-five states 
have made special and more or less adequate provision for the con- 
duct, generally by men with the requisite training or aptitudes, of 
systematic and state-wide campaigns for the acquisition of all avail- 
able records of the war services performed by their several com- 
monwealths.* 

In many instances the state council of defense, or corresponding 
body, acting upon its own initiative or in response to suggestions 
made early in the war by the National Board for Historical Service 
or, as frequently happened, at the instance and with the close co- 
operation of the leading state historical agency, inaugurated a local 
movement on the scale indicated through the appointment for the 


f a “ war history committee’, a “ state historian”, a “ war 


purpose ( 
records commission ", or similar agency.? In a smaller number of 


1It should be noted at the outset that while a few of the states not included 
in this category are known to have done nothing noteworthy in this field, there 
are others which may have taken measures of which the writer is not aware. 

2 State councils of defense in California, Connecticut, Iliinois, and Oklahoma 
assigned the work to a War History Committee; in North Carolina and Wyoming, 
to an Historical Committee; in Maryland, to an Historical Division; in New 
Mexico, to a Board.of Historical Service; in Idaho, to the Woman's Committee ; 
in Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Rhode Island, to 
a state historian; in Michigan, to a State Director to Compile a Record of 
Michigan Soldiers and Sailors in the Great War; in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 
to a War History Commission; and in Minnesota, to a War Records Commission 
These agencies have been severally affiliated with the California Historical Survey 


Commission, the Connecticut State Library, the Illinois State Historical Library, 
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states, established historical institutions undertook sin 


through an extension of their normal activities,* while in 
various agencies, including an executive commission, 


versity, and a state library, took charge.*| Many of the 


were created or developed more or less provisionally un 


] 
t 


of war-time conditions, and as none of them, even of t 


the field, can yet have fully accomplished its enormous 


gratifying to note that at least eighteen of the state legi 


session this year have made more or less permanent an 


tial provision for the continuation and completion of t 
their several jurisdictions.’ 
the North Carolina Historical Cor ssion, the Museum of New 


Alabama Department of Archives and History, t Oregon St 


Rhode Island State Library, the Michigan Historical Commiss 


Society of Pennsylvania, the State Historical Society of Wis¢ 
Minnesota Historical Society. State council of defense agencies 
Maryland, and Michigan are known to | active as originally 
the work of others presumably continues under the sar 4us 
below 

Among these may be noted the Arkansas History | 


Historical and Natural History Society of Colorado, the Indiana H 


nission, the State Historical Society and the Historical Depart 
Mississippi State Department of Archives and History, tl St 
Society of Missouri, the Nebraska State Historical Society, and 
Historical Society. It need scarcely be remarked that every 
cal agency, whether acting alone or in conjunction with a sj 
war records ly, in tl rdinary cours s ‘ 
during the war which in many instances forms e real 1 ¢ 
records collection 

4QOhio has an Historical Cor ssion appointed by the g rt 
with the State Archaeological and Historical Society and the St 
while the University of Texas and the New York State Library 
initiative in their respective fields, the former havi es 
department known as the Texas War Records Colle 

5 Agencies known to ating der s f 
authorization (appropriations for war records wor where know 
parentheses) include the California Historic Ss 

rical and N lis Society of ( ) 

Records S $ S 
I rary ($2 Indiana H > 
Roster Co ss $2 } id ner M 


gan Historical Commission, the Minnesota War RK rds ( 
the War History Bureau of the New Jersey State Library ($ 
general of Nebraska ($25,000 the North D i War History 


($2,500), the Nevada Historical Society, the state historian nd 


general of New York, the adjutant general of O1 : the st 


of Oregon ($2,50« the North Carolina Histor 1 ssior 
sin War History Commission ($37.5 In Michigan. funds 


the War Preparedness Board, the legislatur nd tl H 


| 
Ords 13 
e unl 
1 
| and substal 
he wor 
af 
i x 
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S 
Hictor 
the Virginia 
lly const ted 
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To fulfill its mission completely, the war history commission or 
the state historian, as the case may be, must look for the assistance 
of public-spirited citizens in every community throughout the state. 
State-wide volunteer organizations have therefore been effected in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Marvland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Oregon, and Wisconsin, and have reached various 
stages of completion in Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Texas, and other states. The usual procedure is for the 
state body to appoint committees or representatives in all of the 
counties and towns to collect the records of their several communi- 
ties. Where the committee plan is adopted, it is generally found 
necessary or advisable to form special county organizations of a 
thoroughly representative and distinctive character, but in many in- 
stances, notably in Indiana, Michigan, and New York, existing 
organizations and institutions, such as county councils of defense, 
historical societies, and libraries, have assumed the responsibility 
for their several districts. In Mississippi, the necessary local aux- 
iliaries have been provided through the formation, primarily for 
this purpose, of an organization known as the Great War Veterans 
\ssociation. In Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina and, to 
some extent, in New York and Oregon, expenses of the local or- 
ganizations are defrayed by the central body, but more commons 
these are met with funds obtained from various local sources, county 
committees in Indiana, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, for example, 
having received local financial assistance in amounts ranging from 
$50 to $1,000. Material collected by the local committees is gen- 
erally assembled at state headquarters and filed in a single central 
depository, though in some states, including Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, the plan is to build up both state and 


total $45,000. In Ohio, the legislature has authorized the addition of two new 
members to the staff of the State Archaeological and Historical Society in order 
further to facilitate the work carried on under the direction of the Historical 
Commission. In this connection it may also be noted that the work in Texas 
has been financed by the state university at the rate of $12,500 a year, though 
$5,000 of this has been devoted to the acquisition of general war history material 
As will appear later in this article, in all instances here noted, with the excep- 
tion of Texas, appropriations in excess of $10,000 are intended to include some 
part or all of the cost of publishing histories or rosters 

6In Indiana, county boards of commissioners, under the specific authoriza- 
tion of the State Board of Accounts, may expend sums ranging from $100 to 
$1,000 in aid of the work of the war history committees of their several counties 
In Minnesota, under the provisions of a new law, county boards and other local 
governing bodies may appropriate for similar purposes funds ranging in amount 
from $250 in the case of villages and $1,000 in the case of counties to $5,000 in 


the case of cities of the first class 
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county collections, the latter being housed tor the time being at | 
in leading county libraries, courthouses, or other local dep 


Generally speaking, the object of the war records ors 
to collect and preserve all available material, of whatever variet 
origin, content, or form, which in any wavy relates to the war set 
ices performed, individually and collectively, at home and abr 


by the citizens of the state, and to the altered course of life 
home community during the war period 
The desired material may be variously classified and desert 


but for the present purpose it may suffice to note two broad class 


distinguishable as compilations, or “* made-to-order” record 
current material, or “ ready-made” records. Compilations are get 


erally regarded as the more important for the history of individua 
though supplementary matter, such as photographs, diaries, and let 
ters, is always sought. Nearly every active state has prepared 
distributed blank forms, or questionnaires, for the purpose of ob 
taining from various available sources of information the service 
records of soldiers, sailors, and marines he general form 1 
sometimes supplemented, as in lowa, Maryland, and North Caro 
lina, with one or more forms applicable particularly to those wl 
were wounded or who lost their lives in the service. In Connecti 
cut, a separate form is provided for the records of Red Cross nurs« 


chaplains, correspondents, and others who served in association wit 


the armed forces of the nation. Oneof several forms used in Texas 


is intended to record the war services of agricultural producers. In 


a few states the practice of making compilations is extended to in 


clude activities other than those of individuals. For example, Con 


necticut uses a form for compiling service records of organizations ; 


Texas provides blanks for the records of mercantile establ 


lishments 


and of industrial plants; and California is compiling information on 


various subjects through reports prepared by local representatives 


in accordance with certain general specifications 
For the history of organized or group activities, however, mort 
or less special emphasis is usually placed upon the importance « 


collecting “ ready-made” records, or the sort of material which w: 


produced in connection with the actual conduct of the activities in 


question and has only to be gathered and preserved. In a number 


of states, including Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, and Texas, 


more than usual care has been taken to make clear to the lay worker 
and to the general public the historical value of such products of th 
times as files of local newspapers; printed matter, such as pamp! 


lets, programmes, and posters; manuscript material, such as min- 
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utes of proceedings, correspondence files, and official reports; pic- 
torial records, such as photographs, motion-picture films, sketches, 
and maps; and mementoes or museum material, such as badges, 


flags, trophies, and relics. In Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, and some 


other states, the compilation of records of individual military service 
appears to have been undertaken independently by th utant gen- 
eral’s office, thus leaving the war records body free to devote more 
attention to the gathering of other war history material. 


A few of the more general methods of collecting this material 
may be noted. Measures taken by the state bodies to arouse and 
maintain the interest of local representatives include the publication 
of bulletins outlining the nature and purpose of the work,’ the 
sending out of series of vigorously worded and fully explanatory 
circular letters, as in Oregon; tours of the counties by field agents, 
as in Michigan; and the offering of prizes for the best collections, as 
in Mississippi. For the acquisition of important records of state- 
wide interest, a thoroughgoing canvass of the state headquarters 
of all war organizations and of sources of information outside of 
the state is usually made by the central body. Sometimes a part of 
the whole task of the war records organization is assigned to an 
auxiliary agency, as in Texas, where the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy have taken over the work of compiling the military and 
naval records. In all cases the active co-operation of established 
organizations and institutions and of the newly formed veterans’ 
associations is earnestly sought. Extensive use is alwavs made of 
the press and of other mediums of publicity. In Kentucky, for ex- 


7 Among bulletins and leaflets issued for this purpose and for the instruction 


iblic, may be noted: California in the War, by the War History 


California Council of Defense; War History Committee (Bu 


Committee of 

letins, no. 34A), by the Illinois State Council of Defense; Collection and Preser 
vation of the Materials of War History (Bulletin of Information Series, no. 8), 
by the State Historica! Society of lowa; A Statewide Movement to make a Record 
of Kentucky's Part in the World War, by the Kentucky Council of Defense; A 
Statewide Movement for the Collection and Preservation of Minnesota's War 
Records (Bulletins, no. 1), by the Minnesota War Records Commission; The 
Great War Veterans Association of Mississippi (Bulletins, no. 2), by the Missis 
sippi State Department of Archives and History; The North Carolina Council of 
Defense: Historical Committee, by the body of that name; What are You Doing 
to Help Ohio Preserve her War Records’, by the Historical Commission of 


Ohio; Outline of Purpose and Scope and Subject-Matter for Pennsylvania War 
History Commission, by the body of that name; Directions for Organizing War 
History Committees and Collecting Material (Bulletins, no. 1), by the University 
of Texas; and Collect Material for Wisconsin's War History Now, Directions 
for Organizing War History Committees and Collecting Material, and Some 
Further Suggestions concerning the Collection of County War History Material 


(Bulletins, nos. 1, 2, and 3), by the Wisconsin War History Commission 
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ample, newspapers in all parts of the state were recently asked to 
join in an “historical drive”’ to stimulate collection through the 
publication of local war history material already secured or sought 
out specially for the purpose. Exhibits of war posters, photograp! 
soldiers’ letters, miscellaneous ephemera, and relics, such as tl 
on display in the state libraries and museums of Wisconsin, Nort 
Carolina, Minnesota, and Nebraska, help to accomplis! T 
end. In all this, it may be remarked, the state war records bodi 
usually recognize as they are able the various special interests 
the several states of agencies doing similar work in wider field 
such as the Army War College, the National Catholic War ( 
the American Jewish Committee, the Navy League of the United 
States, and the Bibliotheque-Musce de la Guerre of Paris 

From all accounts it 
way in most of the active states. In the compilation of lists 
records of men in the service, and particularly of those killed, 
wounded, or cited for bravery, notable progress appears to have 
been made in California, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Virginia, and 
other states especially active in this direction.* Growing collections 
of soldiers’ photographs, as in New Mexico; of soldiers’ letters, 
in Minnesota; of war posters, as in Wisconsin; and of records of 


local activities and conditions, as in Ohio, may be found everywhere 


Maryland reports considerable progress made in gathering material 
relating to camps, military units, and non-military war agencie 
Recent advices from Indiana and Texas indicate that marked su 
cess has attended the efforts of the war records bodies in thos 


states to secure the custody of the state he idquarters files of the 
leading war organizations, the Texas War Records Collection. for 


example, having some time ago received twelve large boxes of 1 


~ ~ 


terial, including original correspondence, from the Libert 
organization alone 


While the immediate object of the war records organizatior 


the collection of material, more or less definite plans have be 
made for the publication during the next few irs of roster 
histories. In a number of states, including Lowa. Massachusett 


Missouri, Nebraska, and Ohio, provisjon has beet made tor the 


compilation and publication of rosters under the direction f the 
S Ss cor r y 
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several adjutants general, the sum of $50,000 having been appro- 


priated for this purpose in Ohio. Iowa and Minnesota have pub- 


lished tentative plans for comprehensive state war histories,? and 
similar works are projected in Indiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, and North Carolina. The legislatures of Wisconsin and 
Michigan have appropriated $17,500 and $10,000, respectively, for 
the publication of a history of the Thirty-second Division, which 
was made up largely of Wisconsin and Michigan national guards- 
men. Inanumber of states, including Indiana, lowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, some of the local war records committees are planning 
to publish county war histories. As aids to such committees as well 
as to those which confine their efforts to the collection of material, 
the state agencies of Indiana and lowa have published tentative out- 
lines intended to suggest in their logical relationships “the various 
phases of local activities which were a part of the war history of the 
community during the World War’. 

FRANKLIN 


9 Shall the Story of Iowa's Part in the War be Preserved? (Iowa and War, 
January, 1919), by the State Historical Society of lowa; Minnesota’s Part in the 
War: Shall it be Adequately Recorded? (Bulletins, no. 2), by the Minnesota War 


Records Commission 

10 County War History Prospectus (Bulletins, no. 10, War History Bulletins, 
no. 2), by the Indiana Historical Commission; Tentative Outline for a County 
War History (lowa and War, February, 1919), by the State Historical Society 
of Iowa. In some states, particularly in the Middle West, many projects for the 
publication of county war histories, so-called and otherwise, have been initiated 
independently of the war records organizations by private, but for the most 
part resident, publishers. Generally speaking, the official state agencies take a 
friendly attitude toward the publication of bona fide histories prepared chiefly 
under local auspices and as community ventures, but disapprove of projects, 
usually those of outside publishing firms, which are primarily commercial in 


character and intended for purposes of exploitation. 


11 [See also note on pp. 149-150. Ep.] + 
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Davip COLDEN, the writer of this letter, was the son of ( 
wallader Colden, lieutenant-governor of New York. and his wife. 
\lice Christy, and was born November 23, 1733. He marri 


February 27, 1767, Ann, the daughter of his neighbor, John Will 
of Flushing, Long Island, and inherited his father’s estate at Spr 
hill, near Flushing, where this letter was written 

Although educated for the profession of physician, David | 
den never practised medicine, except private lv tor the benefit 
friends and neighbors. Much of this worthy Lovalist’s time 
spent in various scientific pursuits, and among his correspondent 
on philosophical and other subjects was Dr. Franklin. In appre 


ciation of his services as a Loyalist he was, on July 15, 1780, ap 


pointed assistant master of the rolls and superintendent of the police 
on Long Island. In 1784, David Colden went to England to seek 


compensation for the loss of his real property, confiscated by the 
New York legislature, and George Duncan Ludlow, the trustee of 
his children, was awarded by the British government the sum 
£2,720 sterling from the claim of £10,282: 15:0. 

David Colden died in London, July 10, 1784, his death having 
graveyard of St. Anne’s Church, Soho. He left a widow and sev- 
eral children, who were sheltered by his brother, Cadwallader Col 
den, likewise a Loyalist, at Coldenham, N. Y. 

Cadwallader, born April 4, 1769, the elder son of David Colden, 
accompanied his father into exile in Fngland, where he was partially 
educated under the charge of his maternal uncle, Colonel Farring 
ton, of the Royal Artillery. Under the care of his guardian, Georg« 
Duncan Ludlow, he was taken at the age of sixteen to Canada, and 


was articled to the well-known Loyalist lawyer, William Wylly 


After a brief sojourn in Canada, Cadwallader Colden removed 
New York, and would seem to have entered the office of Richard 
Harrison, a lawyer and attorney, in January, 1791. His subse- 
quent career as an eminent lawyer, as colonel of a regiment of 


volunteers in the War of 1812, as a member of the assembly of 


VNIEENTS 
1 Public Record Offic London, A. O. 12 ) 


So Documents 


New York, as mavor of the city, and as a congressman and state 
senator, are too familiar for detailed recapitulation here. His name 
is associated with the New York Historical Society by the presen- 
tation of the Colden papers to that society by Mrs. Frances Colden, 
the widow of his eldest son, Cadwallader.* 

The accompanying letter,* now published it is believed for the 
first time, was written by David Colden to his niece, Mrs. Henrietta 
Maria Colden, a Scottish ladv, whose maiden name was Bethune 
She had married Richard Nicholls Colden, the writer's nephew, who 
was surveyor and searcher of the port of New York, and who died 


1777. Her two sons, Alexander and Cadwallader, were being 


im 1777. 
educated in 1784 at a school near Lancaster in England, and the 
sritish government allowed her £50 per annum for their education. 
When giving evidence in support of her claim for the loss of her 
deceased husband’s property in America, Mrs. Henrietta Maria 
Colden impressed the commissioners of American claims in London 


by her good sense and competence. 


ALFRED JONEs. 


> 


SPRING 15th September 1783 
Dear Madam: 

I am sorry to have been in any degree accessory to the painfull 
anxiety under which you waited six months, expecting a letter from me. 
I hope one I wrote in April, would reach your hands in a few weeks 
after the date of your last to me, of the 30th of the same month. You 
would, however, even then, receive little satisfaction from my letter, 
respecting your affairs in this country; but it might convince you that | 
do not forget you. Be assured I would write oftener, if I could ever 
communicate any thing, either new or satisfactory to you about your 
affairs. I did not know but Mr. Auchmuty* might manage better for you 
than I could. He has however obtaind nothing from Antill,®> who keeps 
2 For the Colden family, see the New York Genealogical and Biographical 


Record, !V.16 83: and Public Record Office, London, A. O. 12 


3 Public Record Office, London, A. O. 13:97 

4 Robert Nichols Auchmuty, Loyalist, son of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Auchmuty, 
rector of Trinity Church, New York City. 

5 Maj. John Antill, a lawyer, son of Hon. Edward Antill, of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., where he held several public appointments before the Revolutionary War 


With his brother-in-law, Lieut.-Col. John Morris, of Shrewsbury, N. J., he was 


instrumental in raising in 1776 the second battalion of the well-known Loyalist 
regiment, the New Jersey Volunteers. On August 15, 1780, he was cashiered for 
making false returns and drawing provisions for more men than the effective 
strength of his battalion, but was shortly afterward reinstated. Major Antill 
married (1) April 21, 1770, Margaret, daughter of Alexander and Elizabeth 


(Nicholls) Colden of New York; and (2) his deceased wife's sister, Jane Colden, 


A. O 4. O 2 A O 2 A. O. 13:12: A. O. 12:64: A. O ° 
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ier in full life or deceased, has been guilty of the 
offence aforesaid (adhering to the enemy) shall prefer bills of indit- 


ments against such persons.—Sheriffs are to give notice of the inditements 
vy publishing advertisments,—and it is then enacted that, on neglect to 
ippear and traverse the inditement, agreeable to the sheriff's notice, the 


several persons charged in such inditement whether in full life or 
leceased to be adjudged guilty and forfeit all and singular their estate 
real and personal.—In case a person deceased is indited his representa- 
ve is to appear and traverse—Some hundred Freeholders, Merchants 
ind Inhabitants of Long Island, New York and Staaten Island have been 
indited, under this Act, since the cessation of hostilities. So little effect 
have the preliminary articles yet had!—I do not know that they have 
proceeded against any person not in full life, altho’ they might under this 
ery extraordinary act, declared by the preamble to be made in order 
o work a confiscation of estates for the use of the State.—Tyrannical 
Law! made to take a man’s life for the express purpose of getting his 
estate. Be not surprised at the warmth of my expressions; it affects me 
to the quick. But you wish to have me say what predicament I think 
vour children’s estate stands in. I believe it safe from confiscation. 
The law is too severe to be continued. Hitherto it has lain unnoticed. 
[t must now be annimadverted upon, and stigmatised with such censure 
by the world, that for the credit of a national character, it must be 
blotted out. I believe there is a tax laid upon all uncultivated lands; if 
it is SO your son's estate cannot be exempted from the effects of such a 
law; but what method is taken to get money for the tax, I am not 
informed. 

McLean, the tenant your husband left on the farm near Newburgh, 
I hear is yet in possession of it: and Haasbrook, of the lands he rented.— 
The back rents, when they can be collected, must amount to something 
considerable. 

I have to inform you of an addition to Sandy’s estate that has not 
been adverted to till a few month’s since. My sister Caty,’ who died in 
1762, by her will gave 2000 acres of land to Cad’r® son of her | 
\lex’r, to Alex’r™’ son of her brother Cad’r and to Alice’ daughter 
of her sister Alice (Willett) to be divided equally between them. In 
case of the death of the first named, under age or without issue, she gives 
his share to his brother Richard.'2 Cad'r died under age, so that both 


yrother 


by will and desent this share now belongs to your Sandy. Then 2000 
acres of land was granted to William Mitchell in trust for my sister, 
to whom he released them, by deeds bearing date 15th October 1761; 
they are distinguished by Lott M in Butlars Purchase, and Lotts No. 2, 


8 Catherine, daughter of Cadwallader and Alice (Christy) Colden, who was 

rn February 13, 1731, and died in June, 1762, unmarried 
’ Cadwallader, son of Alexander Colden, and his wife, Elizabeth Nicholls. 
Alexander was born August 13, 1716, and was surveyor-general of the province 
man 


of New York jointly with his father, postmaster of New York, and a 
of Trinity Church, New York, from 1761 until his death 

Alexander, son of Cadwallader Colden, the younger, and grandson of 
Lieut.-Gov. Cadwallader Colden. He married Gertrude (Wynkoop), widow of 
his brother David, and was a farmer at Coldenham, N. Y 

Alice Willet was the daughter of Col. William Willet and his second wife, 
Alice, daughter of Lieut.-Gov. Cadwallader and Alice (Christy) Colden 


12 Richard Nicholls Colden. See introductory note 


No. 8 and No. 28 in Glens Purchase, and e otherwise rt ! 
described. They lie near the Mohawk River i rvon (| 

pretty well settled part of the country, and ars luabl ( 

dated 16th May 1702; it was recorded and deposited in the P: 

Office. I have an official copy of it, which I have now put up 
release from Mitchell, tl 


have deposited them in a chest with my own papers of that k 


those belonging to my Fathers Estate, which I have lodged ) | 
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be more security than here in the countr\ ni 9 

the papers I receive n n : 
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put up in it, is includ 
Watts’s care. 

I have mentioned the back rents of the lands at N 
will readily say, why is not something done to coll 


answer this question, I must endeaver to give 1 some idea of the state 


of this country, which will at the same time be answering some othe 
queries in your letter. 

We have pass'd a twelve month, in the n t perplexing state of 
certainty that ever a people did. Long waiting for 1 port 
articles, expecting they would certainly | é ! ‘ i é 
unfortunate loyalists, they have only increased our distress and cause 


anxiety, and to this hour we do not know that they will have the sn 


effect in our favour. No measures have yet been taken by Congress, ¢ 
cept the release of prisoners, or by any of the states, that we know of 
consequence of the treaty. Even the recommendatiot t Congress, t 


which the English Ministry have devoted the lives and fortunes of tl 
sands, whose virtuous attachment to Government shall render th 
acters immortal, while that of the ministers shall be execrat 


even this recommendation has not yet come forth. The spirit of pers 


tion and violence against the unhappy loyalists does not appear to abate 
In any degree, since the essation of hostiliti Phe ered 
to go into the country even to last the 
Committees are formd throughout the country vho publ the most 
violent resolves against the lovalists, nd give instructi Y 
lative bodies, directly repugnant to the treat We are told that the 
committees have allarmd the people in power, who wish t uppre 
them, but know not how. The people have been taught danger 
truth, that al] power is de) 1 from them. Nothing can now render tl 
countrv tolerablv happv but the strength and firmness of the Govern 
the Legislative Bodies; those in whom the Constitution have placed tl 
Power of Governing. The most dreadfull anarchy must ensue, should 
the new Government prove unequal to the Tash \n event n 
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Charlton’* has informed Congress by letter of the 17th of last month, 
that he has received the Kings orders for the final evacuatifon] of New 
York, but that the infractions of the Treaty, and violences committed 
in the country upon the loyalists, has driven such multitudes of them to 
apply to him to be removed to some place of security, that he cannot say 
when he shall be able to leave the place being determind not to leave any 
loyalist behind, who choses to go away. Above 30,000 men women and 
children, have already been transported to Nova Scotia etc. and a very 
large number are still waiting for ships to carry them. Many substantial 
farmers of Long Island, and inhabitants of New York are gone and 
htend away by inditements, and menaces, the fear of taxes, 
and an abhorrence of a republican government. 


going, treig 


What I have now writen will be sufficient to convince you that this 
country is by no means yet in such a situation, that private affairs ca 


be lookd into and settled. 


1 


You must allow my dear Niece that if I do not write frequently, you 
get very long epistles from me. The present has got to an enormous 
length, and yet I have said very little of the friends you inquire after. 
This will fill every corner of my paper. I have nothing to add to what 
I have already said of Antill and his family. Hamilton’ says he will 
abide on his farm in my neighborhood with his children. It is generally 
thought that he will be made very unhappy, as soon as the British army 
leaves us, and that he had much better go to some other place. My 
sister Delancey’® has had many severe tryals to encounter. Her son 
James'* included in the same act of attainder with me, has no expecta- 
tion of recovering his estate: he is gone to England. She has parted 
with him, never expecting to see him again. Her daughter Barclay’® is 
gone with her husband and four children to Nova Scotia, where they 
must be reduced to a kind of life neither of them have ever before been 


14Gen. Sir Guy Carleton, who was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
British army in North America, in succession to Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, on Fel 
ry 70 
Col. Archibald Hamilton, who after twenty-seven years’ sefvice as an 
officer in the British army in Flanders, North America, and the West Indies, r¢ 
tired and bought a farm at Flushing, Long Island, where he became colonel of 
the Queens County militia. He married Alice, daughter of Alexander and Eliz 
beth (Nicholls) Colden, on July 16, 1766; she died during the Revolutionary 
War, and he died an exile at Edinburgh, Scotland, on June 1, 1795 His only 


son, Alexander Mark Kerr Ha:nilton, rose to be a major-general in the British 


irmy, of whom a biography is in preparation by the writer of these notes. 
Elizabeth Colden married Peter DeLancey of New York (1705-1770). T 
Jones, Histor f New York during the Revolutionary War, I. 649-663. In her 
original letter to Maj.-Gen. James Robertson, dated August 5, 1782, she refers 
fact that early in the war her house at Westchester was taken possession 
of by the Continentals and converted into a military hospital. Later, when the 
Continentals were routed, her house became the headquarters of General Heister, 
1 command of German troops. who appears to have commandeered all Mrs 
DeLancey's forage, grain, and cattle, without payment Hist. MSS. Con 


Rept. on the Amer. MSS. in the Royal Inst., I1l. 54-55. 
17 Col. James DeLancey, son of Peter and Elizabeth (Colden) DeLancey, was 
colonel of the Westchester Refugees, province of New York—a Loyalist corps 

18 Susannah DeLancey, who married the eminent Loyalist, Major Thomas H. 


Barclay 
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Now for myself, here am I, condemnd to suffer death, if ever I am 
found in the State of New York; and yet my determination is to put 
them to the test. They have condemnd me, while living at my usual place 
of residence, without calling on me to appear and take a tryal. I am not 
guilty of the treason alledged against me. My going or staying will not 
I conceive affect the recovery of my estate. If they are determined to 
have it, they surely will let me off with my life at any time. My family 
will be inerted [ ?] in certain distress if I leave them, which they may 
escape if I stay with them. This, and a consciousness of innocence, 
determines my present resolution to keep possession of that part of my 
estate where I lived before and during the war. 


I am glad to close this gloomy letter with a subject of another kind, 
the marriage of one of your connections. Rich'’d Harrison®® was married 
last week to Miss Ludlow, eldest daughter of the Judge; she went to 
England in June. I am happy to hear of the progress your sons make in 
their learning. My wife and children join in very affectionate remem- 
brance of you and them. Please to present my respectfull compliments 
to your father, and do not forget to give me credit for the length of my 
letters, tho’ you cannot for their frequency. Let me stand credited like- 
wise for being 
Dear Niece 
Your affee’t Uncle and most humble Serv't 
Davin CoLpEN. 

To Mrs. Henrietta Colden 

Isle of Man. 


29 | rd Harriso wy of the New York bar, who mar- 
ried Frances ghter Geor yw, the Loyalist, afterwards chief 
justice f New Brunswicl Cadwallader Colden, the eldest son of David 
Colden, the writer of this letter, commenced the study of law in the office of 
Richard Harrison upon his return fr England in 1785. 


| 
| 
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a Study in Administrative Histor By JAMES Conway ID) 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge ( Cambridg Universit 


1gi&. Pp x, O44 94.00. ) 

BisHop Stusss’s opinion of the reign | rd 
ce her +} nihil: 4 
an age when the pupil ) ing 
most readers feel that it is one of the most 


Nothing has been done since Stubbs wrot 
opinion, but much has been recently done to sl y that t reigi n 


important in the constitutional history of | 


supposed his is espe ll e ot é I | 
now Mr. Davies has published a minute st ¢ 
ing similar conclusions These studies are liat me be 


they concern the differentiation, of which we k1 
administrative institutions from feudal form f government ry} 


Css, aS a ditterentiatio > 


His book in general is one to be rratetul tor, tl 1 t not ¢ 


reading. It attends strictly to business and eschews all grace nd ¢ 
sometimes carefulness, of expression. His main thesis is that the 
recognizing the importance of the administrative system, tried to get 


trol of it in order to control the government. His method is to tak: 
one administrative institution after another, to state on 

his conclusions regarding it and its operation, and to illustrate « point 
with numerous detailed instances. Mr. Davies has subjected the re 

of the reign, the “ Rolls” of all kinds, to a minuteness of search w 

is impressive but seems sometimes too fully reproduced for the re 


is, however, that much new light is thr 


The result 
of government and also upon facts not particularly noted or in the 
tion of the author. He shows for example how Edward got 
done which he did not wish to do himself, and gives us the impre 
that the king did more of the work of his office than we had tl 
The royal prerogative, the position of the earl, the serjeanty tenur 
the feudal endowment of administration (not quite so logically de1 
as it should be), the work of the executive and the use of the seals, tl 
chamber as a financial institution, the work of the household and the 
transformation of its great offices into empty titles, chancery and e> 
quer, and many other topics receive full illustration 

Although the process going on in the reign is constantly referred t 
as one of differentiation, the necessary unconsciousness of this fact on tl 
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part of those carrying it on seems to be overlooked, and with it the hold 
which the old ideas would have over their minds. This is particularly 
true with regard to the “ curious combination of council and parliament ” 
(p. 291) and to the relation of exchequer and chancery to the council. 
To the men of the time the process was not one ‘of confusion (p. 290). 
The confusion is ours because we cannot get clearly into our minds all 
that is involved in the differentiation. The author’s facts show Parlia- 
ment and council growing more apart, but the differentiation still incom- 
plete, as we should expect. If Mr. Davies intends to imply (pp. 291-293) 
that the name Parliament was then restricted to meetings in which the 
new representative elements were present, the fact would be surprising, 
but he is probably only making a distinction of his own. It is also not 
to be thought strange that exchequer and chancery still occasionally act 
as council; it would be strange if at that date they had not now and then 
done so. 

It must not be inferred that the book deals with institutional details 
only. It states clearly the constitutional significance of the age and 
strongly supports past conclusions as to its contribution to this side of 
things. Indeed Mr. Davies shows more fully than has been done before 
how the opposition carries forward the tradition begun by Magna Carta. 
In his interpretation of the fundamental principles of the Great Charter 
and of the details of their development during the thirteenth century, his 
discussion is closely parallel to that of the reviewer's Origin of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, though he does not refer to that book. He sums up 
in these words (p. 542): 

The best that can be said of the baronial opposition in general is that 
it sought to subject the king, no less than his people, to the rule of law. 
The great principle contained in Magna Carta that the king was under 
the law, was very open to misinterpretation, and the policy of the barons 
partly laid them open to this charge. Viewed from the best light the 
aims of the opposition were to secure the omnipotence of law and to 
lessen the powers the king might exercise to the detriment, or in nega- 


tion, of law. 
G. B. ADAMs. 


Isabel of Castile and the Making of the Spanish Nation, 1451-1504. 
By lerne L. Plunket. [Heroes of the Nations.] (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1919. Pp. xi, 432. $1.90.) 
Tus is an exceedingly well-written book, and it comes as near to 

serious historical presentation as a work of a semi-popular character can 

do. The author’s method of handling her subject inspires confidence, 
even though she refrains from the use of page citations and foot-notes, 

And, indeed, there are many lengthy and well-selected quotations from 

sources that are well-known to him who would even be critical in this 

field of history. Andres Bernaldez, Pulgar, Sabatini, Zurita, and Marineo 

Siculo form the basis of the work, and in thrilling parts even Prescott 


and Washington Irving are not excluded from quotation. 
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The work weil belongs i 
is the heroine of the story and Ferdinand pl the opposite part as king 
husband, and even as villain \t times, however, the author draws the 


curtain aside and we see Is ibel na les Sanct ed yy ir] 


It must not be inferred . . . that the Castilian princess had been e1 
dowed with a love of truth under any circumstances Her lite | 
spent for the most part in an atmosphere of treachet vhere he was 
the least reliable or conscientious scored highest in the game of politics: 
and, when necessity forced her to play a hand n the case of her 1 
riage, she had proved herself l l g” with the be | 
threading of such intricate mazes was an ordinary statesmat re 
and Isabel had been born with an aptitude for statecraft. W 
worth a great deal more to Spain was he t le f king 

And from this book we realize more than ¢ 
and mother, with all the feelings, the disappointments f 
one of that age; she was first and always queen and ¢ f 
Spain, and to these all other considerations were s¢ 

The first three chapters of the book deal with thx kgt f 
Isabella’s reign Che institutions of early S e king ‘ es 
the municipalities, and the Church are seen in conflict, and thr the 
chaos of this period the need of an organize ( 
tions were especially aggravated by the misg l 


civil war of the reign of Henry I\ 1454-1474), whose period was 


given over to dynastic quarrels and w 


ence of political favorites, ambitious noblk nd belligerent 
The most far-reaching event of this epoch w | f 
union of Ferdinand and Isabel. Some attention is also paid to the 
cedents of Ferdinand, to Aragon’s policy in Navarré nd to relations 
with France and Portugal. 

The political events of Isabel’s reign divide themselves rding to 


our author’s argument, into three main divisions. We first note the 


culmination of Castile’s policy in her triumph over Portugal and tl 
g 


he subsequent betrothal of e youngel 


ending of all hostility 
Isabel to Dom Affonso, heir to the Portuguese throne. At the same time, 


La Beltraneja, Isabel's only rival, was buried in a convent at Coimbra 
Secondly, the combination of Isabel's strong passion for the politi 

union of Spain under Castile and her love for the Catholic religion led 
to the Moorish wars. Considerable attention is given to these and the 


capture of Malaga and Granada. They are picturesquely described a1 
add to the interest of the story. 

After the Moorish wars come the Inquisition and the final expulsion 
of the Jews and the Mudéjares.' The economic results of the expul 
are noticed, though hardly sufficiently. Ferdinand and Isabel needed 


money, after all their wars, and the Jews were not given time to g 


away with their wealth. The spot-lig 


religious devotion, and her gentle submission, during her later years 
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especially, to the gentle influence of the holy prelates, Mendoza, Talavera, 
and Cisneros, so that when “ word was brought to the queen that trade 
was diminishing, yet she, esteeming little the loss of her revenues, and as 
great value the purity of her dominions, declared that, putting aside her 
own interests, she would seek to cleanse the land from the sin of heresy 
because she believed that she fulfilled God's service and her own”. No 
particular comment is made on the fact that thus Isabel, who made Spain, 
at this moment started her downfall, depriving her of economic stability 
and her people of respect for industry, turning her over to the clergy 
who have continued to exploit her since. The advent of Columbus and 
the discovery of America are given their proper perspective in the larger 
study of Spain at the time of Isabel. 

The third topic considered in this interesting sketch is the foreign 
policy of the Catholic monarchs, as shown, first, in their efforts to make 
Spain a world-power through the marriage alliance, and which succeeded 
in temporarily uniting Spain with Portugal, England, and Germany 
The fact that this finally brought a Hapsburg ruler and a world-emperor 
to the Spanish throne is of course outside the scope of this book. The 
other direction of their foreign policy, or rather Ferdinand’s, was in the 
Mediterranean, where he succeeded in outwitting France and bringing a 
large portion of Italy under his control, at the same time strengthening 
Spain's hold on the papacy. There are also chapters on Spanish litera- 
ture and on the institutions and reforms inaugurated by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

Possibly the most delightful feature of the book is its realistic por- 
traval of character. Especially is this to be appreciated in the chapters 
on the Church and Inquisition, where dry and forbidding prelates are 
shown quite intimately as human beings. It is indeed a service to the 
medieval period of Spanish history that someone has written a book 
which pulsates with human interest. There is nothing new in the vol- 
ume ; indeed there is much omitted; but it gives us again in live, interest- 
ing form, the story so entertainingly told by Prescott and Irving; and 


it is we!l re-told. 


Luther's Correspondence and Other Contemporary Letters. Trans- 
lated and Edited by PRESERVED SMITH and CHARLEs M. JAcoss. 
Volume II., 1521-1530. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication 
Society. 1918. Pp. 568. $3.50.) 

S1x years ago (1913) Dr. Preserved Smith of Amherst College pub- 
lished the first volume of Luther’s Correspondence and other Contem- 
porary Letters, covering the period 1507-1521. He thereby performed a 
really invaluable service to every English-speaking student of general 
and church history, offering him for the first time in his vernacular the 
fundamental part of the history of the most momentous crisis in the 


annals of Europe as told by the participants and eye-witnesses themselves 
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and influence of Luther between 1521 and 1530 had e1 
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worthy. To give all necessary light for th 
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appendixes offer unpublished texts (1, vari readings of a letter 
Henry VIII. to Luther; 2, a letter of Erasmus to Louis Ber; 3, a lett 
of Peter Albinianus Tretius to Luther), an excellent bibliograp! 
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In the short introduction we take exception to the statement t seen 
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Liverpool Town Books, Proceedings of Assemblies, Common Coun- 
cils, Portmoot Courts, etc., 1550-1862. Volume L., 1550-1571 
Edited by J. A. TweMLow. (Liverpool: University Press ; Lon- 
don: Constable and Company. 1918. Pp. cexvi, 719.) 
STUDENTS of Tudor history, who knew that Mr. Twemlow was at 

work preparing the earlier Town Books of the city of Liverpool for 
publication, must congratulate him on the appearance of his first ponder- 
ous volume. From the point of view of an accurate and complete text— 
which few can hope to equal—of elaborate annotations, of careful indexes 
covering names, subjects, places, and the long introduction, Mr. Twem- 
low’s work completely supersedes all previous attempts to edit this partic- 
ular manuscript whether in whole or in part. 

For the city of Liverpool itself and in some degree for town life in 
Tudor England, the volume not only ought to be most useful but will 
help to correct errors in local and wider history. To the genealogist and 
philologist its value will be greater, and the editor has helped the latte: 
with a glossary which in many places supplements and corrects the New 
Oxford Dictionary. 

The manuscript consists of a record covering the years 1550-1571 and 
was compiled by Recorder Pendleton. It follows a somewhat monotonous 
round of elections of mayors and other civic officials, of civic portmoots, 
of admissions to freedom, of law cases, of parliamentary elections. Most 
valuable, however, for the student of bigger things is the light thrown 
on shipping, especially in connection with trade and military expeditions 
to Ireland, on prices, on trade regulations, on public morals. The appen- 
dixes, too, will prove serviceable in illustrating rentals and assessments 
and taxes. 

On the whole, however, the volume is somewhat of a disappointment. 
Perhaps this is because we had hoped for too much. Intrinsically its 
value is rather severely local and these vital years of quick movements 
which left indelible marks on English history are made little clearer. 
Maybe we have exhausted the valuable records for them. Be that as it 
may, Recorder Pendleton could give regular records of the days and 
seasons, the weather and harvests, but could leave almost unnoticed— 
save for a fleeing priest, a new communion table, a record of the Great 
Pillage—the events which touched every hamlet and parish in England. 
Perhaps wisdom guided his pen, and discretion was the better part of his 
recusant or conformist valor, but the fact remains that the big currents 
of Tudor history receive little or no tributary waters from his record. It 
may be facetious, but I notice the famous “ &c ” in Elizabeth’s title in the 
earliest mention of her reign in the manuscript. 

In editorial work so minutely detailed and as a rule so accurate and 
far-reaching, it may be somewhat unkind to find faults. Mr. Twemlow 
has, I think, done his work in a manner which commands admiration. 
He has erred, however, in over-elaboration. The description of the 
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manuscript, inside and outside, while very interesting, is more suited fot 
a local antiquarian magazine. The pages of his introduction which state 
the worth of local history and the necessity for the 

records are commonplace. Doubtless they m rve to spur or 


fathers of Liverpool to further munificence in helping such work it 


they are too obvious in their point and sht not to have ' 
Again many of the notes are unnecessary. For example it is over- 


to tell us that Pendleton does not deserve 
y record-keeping which was bestowed o1 


at the close of the fifteenth century (p. « 


Spanish ship and a recently torpedoed Bilboa 

Sedora de Begona, just because a shi 

appears in the text (p. 302) Other and é C ( 
given, but these serve to show that the art of hist editing 

easily learned. 

The introduction might also have been better and finer piece of 
work. It is full of commonplaces—references to the war, tot | 
Cordiale, and such like The space might well have 
generalizations on the light thrown upon t 


country during the period. Mr. Twemlow rightly disclain ! ntent 
of writing a history of Liverpool as yet; but such mi 

nullify that disclaimer and would have been invaluable to student | 
subject-index, excellent as it is, cannot take the 

the introduction. As Mr. Twemlow hopes to edit other Liverpool n 
scripts, we hope that this criticism will be re 
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“THE chapters in this volume were intended to form part of a history 
of English education in modern times, with special reference mi 


ments of democratic origin or tendency” (preface There are sevet 
chapters, with the following titles: The Social Environment on the |] 
of the Industrial Revolution; Schools and Literature; the Era of Re 
lutions; the First Half of the Nineteenth Century; th 

tutes and Higher Education; Libraries and Literatur: | 
Collision”; and the Social Outlook 


The general thesis of the author is as follows: Progress in Englis] 


education has depended more largely on the structure of societ nd t 
changes brought about by economic and social movements ften but 
little related to education, than to the influence t it 1 te leader 


or theorists. Types of schools are agencies called into existence by social 
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and economic changes. Their purpose is to supply a higher degree of 
mental equipment to meet the needs of a more complete existence result- 
ing from such changes. In like manner social changes cause the demand 
for new forms of instruction and for new subject-matter in the curric- 
ulum. Religious and political divisions, varieties of social outlook and 
experience, in the same or different geographical areas, are the clue to 
important phases of educational controversy. 

[wo illustrations of the work of the author may be given, in order to 


1 


show his point of view and method. He discusses the relation of the 


religious revivals of the eighteenth century to intellectual advance, and 
finds that one of the first fruits of such revivals was the growth of the 
notion that every child should learn to read the Bible—a definite advance 
toward the idea of national education. During the Methodist revival a 
great wave of enthusiasm produced the Sunday-school movement of the 
eighties. This was the most widely organized medium up to this time 
he instruction of young and old. In many cases secular as well as 
igious instruction was given in these schools. Again, he finds that 
this was one of the important influences which stimulated interest in 
State elementary schools. 

The industrial revolution is discussed in detail, particularly in its 
aspect as a challenge to the old traditional classification of society into 
well-defined groups, duly subordinated to one another. The result of this 
view was the attempt to confine popular education within narrow bounds, 
on the ground that universal instruction of the people would incapacitate 
them for necessary labor and diffuse an atmosphere of social unrest. But 
the industrial revolution engendered the idea that the working-man had 
-h right to educational training and opportunity as other classes. 
ere was an intellectual side to the industrial revolution which 
produced a social unrest and resulted in efforts of the working classes to 


1 educational agencies for their own instruction and needs. 


Chis book is an attempt to explain educational movements and prog- 
ress from a different standpoint than that taken by the authors of the 
conventional histories of education. In the latter case, emphasis is 
placed on the theories of educational reformers, with a meagre statement 
of the facts of educational history. There is little or no recognition of 
environment or of those social and economic factors which for the most 
part make reformers and reforms possible. In the present volume the 
author has made a real contribution to the subject of the development of 
education in England. His book however has much material which does 
not have a close relation to educational movements. There is no bibliog- 
raphy, unfortunately, though this is partially compensated for by fairly 
complete citations in the foot-notes. 

Marcus W. JERNEGAN. 
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of State being cited as authority for the accuracy of the text here given 
in printed form. Article XII. of the treaty of 1828, renewing articles 
XITT. XXIV. of the treaty of 1799, refers to the last paragraph ot 
article XIX. of the latter treaty, which paragraph is not to be renewed. 
Turning to the article in question the reader finds that the English text 
has but one paragraph, while the French has two, the division into para- 
graphs in this instance being a matter of utmost importance. A note by 
the editor on this apparent discrepancy in the original documents would 
be helpful. Typographical errors occur in but very few cases, as in the 
sixth and thirty-first lines on page 125. For the purposes of the average 
reader a more uniform arrangement of the summaries of the court cases, 
and of the labelling of their jurisdiction, might be asked by the over- 
critical reviewer. 

When edited, the volume on The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 
bade fair to enjoy a timeliness of inferest equal to that since claimed by 
the work mentioned above. The rapid procession of events and march 
of opinion between the day of Mr. Wilson’s * armed neutrality ” address 
to Congress, February 26, 1917, and the momentous sixth day of April 
relegated the subject of armed neutrality back to its old position of aca- 
demic interest and the curiosity of historical scholars and international 


lawyers. Thoughts of armed neutrality in February, 1917, proved 


only a 
flash in the international pan—flintlock opposition to modern artillery. 
There has been no armed neutrality since 1800. Will there ever be an- 
other? The brief rise into public attention of the subject produced this 
convenient compilation, for which the student of the revolutionary war 
and America may be profoundly thankful. Before Dr. Scott brought 
together in such handy form this collection of authorities and documents, 
they were scarcely available, all of them, even in the largest libraries; 
it is to be doubted whether all the authorities quoted are shelved together 
in more than half a dozen libraries on the continent. Now, thanks to the 
Carnegie Endowment and the editor, they are available in practically 
every county in the United States. 

The first third of the work is devoted to a presentation in alphabetical 
order of the comments of the leading publicists on the armed neutralities, 
precisely and fully quoted, with frequent notes by the editor. Not only 
the long recognized authorities are included, but also such recent writers 
as the Norwegian Boye, writing in 1912. An explanatory biography of 
the author prefaces each extract. The remainder of the book is allotted 
to the publication of state papers, not easily available, dealing with the 
armed neutralities of 1780 and 180c. Neutral protests over captures, 
particularly the protests of Denmark and Sweden, with the replies of the 
British government, fill much of the space, and develop the opposing 
constructions of international law which finally led to the formation of 
the “leagues ” of neutrals to enforce what they decided to be their rights. 
The treaties and formal acts of accession by neutrals to the principles of 


armed neutrality are published. 
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In addition to the documents dealing with the armed neutralities of 
1780 and 1800 appears the treaty ot M irch 27, 1794 betwee > na 


Denmark, the effort of French diplomacy to start a back-fi1 


of the engulfing maritime policy set up bv England 


Riana 
treaties of 1793 and the arbitrary Orders in C of the ve 179 
and 1794. The reader regrets, once this subject is tou ‘ in ¢ 
tract from only one of these several treaties of 1793 is published ‘ 
Anglo-Spanish convention of February 21). A good comprehe 
the British naval-diplomatic system of 1793-1794 cannot be had wit! 
perusal of the treaties with the other nations of the coalition \\ 
work was being done, it would have been most usef ) e also 
summary of these Orders in Council, with the prot f neutr 
and replies to the same, particularly because the diplom e | ed 
States was so closely connected with the svstem Phere » ment 
of the invitation to the United States by the two S ers 
to join their abortive armed neutrality of 1794.) nor of their { 
duplicate the agreements of 1780, for one reason be e re 
of the United States to accept its first tempting invita ) n 
entangling alliance. Any one who has read the Engi Frenc] | 
Scandinavian despatches of the years 1793-1800 will r Z he 
sibility of a counter-coalition in the shape of armed neutrality agains 
Great Britain was the pole-star of French diplomacy as regarded Eng 
land. The reader does not discover any of the documents indicating ‘ 
nor any notes explaining it, in this volume. It is certainly the introdu 
tion to the final consummation of the armed neutrality of 1800. Perl 
the specific title of the book, however, does not demar d the 101 I 
these state papers of 1793-1800 
> MI 
Authority in the Modern State. By Harorp J. Lask1, sometime 
Exhibitioner of New ( ollege, Oxford; of the Department of 
History in Harvard University. (New Haven: Yale Univer 
sity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univers 
Press. 1919. Pp. 398. $3.00.) 
Tus work consists of five lengthy chapters, « | subdi led 
several topics or minor chapters. Chapter I., which gives its tith 
book, is a sort of sequel to the author's earlier work Studies in the | 
lem of Sovereignty, and is to be followed definitel 
analysis of politics in the perspective set by the fir chapter « 
present volume”. Chapters II., [V., are related studies giving expo- 
sitions of the political theories, espe ially with reference to ereig 
of Bonald, Lamennais, and Rover-Collard, French writ e eig 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. The first writer, reacting ag 
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teachings of the Revolution, taught, as against individualism, a theory of 
social solidarity, theocratic in type, under the direction of a divinely ap- 
pointed sovereign ruler. Lamennais, on the other hand, starting from 
somewhat the same basis, during the course of his long life slowly 
evolved from an ardent supporter of royalty, the Church, and papal 
supremacy into an advocate of spiritual and democratic freedom in reli- 
gion and in politics, ending in his expulsion from the Church and the 
condemnation of his later works. The third writer stood midway be- 
tween the ancien régime and the newer radicalism, and sought to work 
out a compromise point of view by providing checks against despotism, 
through emphasis on liberty of the press and of the conscience and a 
stable government of a parliamentary type. 

Chapter V. is an interesting study of the growth of associations 
(syndicalism) in the administrative system of France; a tendency arising, 
he argues, as a reaction against the older teaching that civil servants are 
mere cogs in the machinery of government without voice or protest, and 
a consequent movement to democratize administration through the ad- 
mission of the right of civil servants to organize and to strike, if neces- 
sary, for recognition of rights and for a voice in the administrative 
system 

These last four chapters are excellent studies of their subjects, thor- 
ough, fairly clear in thought, and well worth careful attention from 
those interested in the development of French political theories and 
tendencies. 

Chapter I., Authority in the Modern State, is more definitely the 
author’s own study of sovereignty, based chiefly on English sources, with 
occasional references to such American authorities as the New Republic, 
the Harvard Law Review, and Professor Roscoe Pound, and to the legal 
opinions of Justice Holmes, “the profoundest student of the American 
Constitution ” 

The state, to the author, “ is always a territorial society in which there 
is a distinction between government and subjects’. The state is different 
from society, and, following Rousseau, government is merely an execu- 
tive organ by which the state-will can be carried into effect. The usually 
accepted theory of sovereignty is denied by the author, who in fact is 
almost prepared to reject the entire idea of sovereignty, especially in 
federations like the United States, or when in the future we shall have 
a “federalist society”’ (one based on pluralism); for, “a democratic 
society must reject the sovereign state as by definition inconsistent with 
democracy 

This conclusion, in the critic’s opinion, is obtained through a defec- 
tive definition of the state and a constant confusion of government with 
state and ethics with politics. Nor, in his discussion, do the distinctions 
between sovereignty, the legal sovereign, and governmental powers seem 
to be kept clear, nor the distinction between the people and the elec- 
torate, which is really a part of government. The chapter as a whole, 
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to be. For this book is built four-square. Spaciously planned, the exe- 
cution is commensurate with the design. The foundations are deep and 
solid, and the art which the author displays in the use of his material is 
of a very high quality. There is here no trace of haste or superficial 
investigation. Lamartine was not only a most voluminous writer, but 
was also an habitual orator. Poems, histories, travels, reminiscences, 
speeches came with facile profusion from his amazingly active and 
versatile mind. None of this material can be ignored or slighted, for, as 
Mr. Whitehouse says, “ Everything that Lamartine wrote partakes 
directly or indirectly of the nature of a confession: at times a fragment 
infinitely minute, yet ever a particle of his soul”. The material is abun- 
dant but frequently difficult to use, because of the abstract, imaginative 
transcendental qualities of much of Lamartine’s thought, yet this mate- 
rial has been explored and exploited by Mr. Whitehouse with compre- 
hension, with penetration, with critical detachment and with sobriety of 
judgment. Also he is thoroughly familiar with the rich and growing 
monographic literature concerning Lamartine. His bibliographical ref- 
erences show the completeness of his research, and his handling of many 
difficult problems in Lamartine’s life reveals his mastery of the field. 

\s Lamartine said of himself, there were manifold men dwelling 
within him: “the man of sentiment, the man of poetry, the man of the 
rostrum, the man of action”. Each of these individuals is adequately 
presented by Mr. Whitehouse with a nice discrimination and with rare 
discernment. The growth of Lamartine’s multiple genius is carefull 
unfolded, and we are consequently in a position, when the time arrives, 


to understand the marvellous revelation of power in 1848, and also the 


reasons for the sudden, tragic fall. This book is no essay in hagiog- 
raphy. Appreciative throughout of Lamartine’s magnificent gifts and 


important services, Mr. Whitehouse is never blinded, is never partizan, 
is ever critical. He holds the balances very even. He hews close to the 
line, and never transgresses the limits of his task. He is writing a life, 
not a history of the times. He avoids at every step the temptation to 
which so many biographers have yielded, of so enlarging his canvas 
that the picture is blurred or out of proportion. He neither magnifies 
nor minifies his subject. And such is his literary talent that he can 
make clear such a tangle as that of the Molé ministry, and can render 
with remarkable spirit and fidelity, the movement, the rush, the excite- 
ment, the swiftly passing phases of the Revolution of 1848. He has 
written a book which holds the attention from beginning to end, and 
which commands, from the first page to the last, a steadily increasing 
confidence and respect. The result is a narrative of absorbing interest, 
and a vital, vivid presentment of an “ honest statesman ” and an “* incom- 
parable poet ”. 
CuHartes Downer Hazen. 


Bismarck. By C. GRANT Ropertson, Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. [Makers of the Nineteenth Century.]|) (New York 
Henry Holt and Company. 1919. Pp. xii, 539. $2.25 


Mr. RopertTson has written in many respects the best—the most 


thoughtful—study of Bismarck which has appeared in 9 
In English, Headlam’s otherwise excellent biography wa ritten too 
close to Bismarck’s dismissal in 1890 to allow of a proper pet tive 
and it treats too scantily the period after 1871. Munroe Smith's litth 
volume was avowedly only a sketch. Lowe's two volumes are ne 


critical nor up-to-date. In German, Hahn's five volumes are enriched 
with much documentary material, but are not verv readabl Lenz 
reprint of his article in the Allgem Deutscl yrat in 
terly critical piece of work on Bismarck in 1848, at Frank 


Prussian minister-president from 1862 to 1871, but is not very full o1 


the chancellor of the German Empire after 1871 velhaat 
volume is much fuller on the period after 187 t not so well writte1 
Lenz’s book. Erich Marcks, who had ( { the Bismarck 

papers denied to others, be gan a readabl 

expected to be the definitive biography of Bismarck; but | 14 he had 
published only the first volume, which covers no more than the life of the 


“tolle Junker” up to 1848. In French, Paul tter, with the space of 


three large volumes at his disposal, has written at Imirable standard 
biography, based on the sources, full of details fas ‘ ] 
remarkably objective and impartial in judgment; but few persor 
side the guild of historians are likely to read three large lun f 
biography, even when written with the G 
Matter is a delightful master 
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fess to be a history of Germ from 1815 ~T 
a biography oft the ordinary type It te ‘ é | 
marck’s family relations, often departs from chronologi quence nd 
is not unduly burdened with personalia and detail. I1 
ciation, in approximately biographical form f Bisn } 


and of Bismarck himself as one of the makers of modern Fur \ 
to proportion, there are nearly as many page { the peri 

before, 1871. It tells En 
the influence of phil sophy and ideas upon Bismarck and the ( 
people. For no one knew better than Bismarck 1 


1 1 1 
ne aristocracy of intellect were maki the Crert 


ideals of t 
Germans of his da His debt to the 
shown, was greater than he ever admitted. TI leged 


solution of the federal problem in 1866 and 1871 nsiste 


tion from principles suggested by the despised Liberal leadet x 


and the Bismarckian adaptation would have been impossibl 


intellectual travail of the “ ide« rine R48 and 18- 


Mr. Robertson protests against the conception of Bismat 


Robertson Bisinare 
his 
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lemor man of action, shaping German and European destiny merely 
s titar nd brute force. He shows him also as a man ot 
titanic brain, fighting for fifty vears a truceless battle of ideas with Ger- 
man Jacobins, Liberals, Catholics, Socialists, Pan-German nationalists, 
nd anti-German cosmopolitans. 

Mr. Robertson has generally a good flair for obscure motives or his- 
torical secrets hidden in the archives. He makes very shrewd infer- 
ences, for instance, in regard to the war-scare of 1875 and the Reinsur- 

e Treaties with Russia (to which he devotes an acute appendix), as 
is shown by the later and fuller articles of J. V. Fuller and Serge 
Goriainov in recent numbers of this Review. Occasionally, however, 
his shrewdness overshoots the mark, as in the case of the Schnaebele 

ir of 1888 Misled perhaps by a phrase of Debidour’s (Histoire 


Diplomatique, 1. 114), Mr. Robertson ventures the conclusion (p. 460) 
that the Schnaebele incident’ was delibe rately planned Bismarck], 
possibly to provoke the French into a serious indiscretion, certainly to 

assist the passage of the Army Bill by driving into the German elector’s 
mind the peril from France”. Unfortunately for Mr. Robertson, his 
venture involves an anachronism. Elections favorable to Bismarck had 
already taken place on February 21 and March 2, and the Army Bill had 
been passed with an overwhelming majority on March 11; it was not 
until three weeks later, on April 20, that the French police agent stepped 


e frontier in Alsace and was instantly arrested and imprisoned. 


across 
Equally doubtful may be the author's similar opinion that the war-scare 
of 1875 was emploved by the chancellor “to lash up German opinion 
and influence the Reichstag” at a critical stage in the AKulturkampf. 


One of the most interesting parts of the book is the information and 


inference which the hor gleans from the critical study of the utter- 
ances of Bismarck after his dismissal. In these one sees Bismarck 
severely criticizing the policy of his successors, Caprivi and Hohenlohe, 
and obviously Kaiser William II. As these policies were in part at least 


a continuation and completion of Bismarck’s own work, his action raises 
many nice questions for the historian. How far did Bismarck genuinely) 
change his mind in the retrospect of old age and political retirement ? 
How far. for instance, would he have gone in backing Austria in the 
Balkans? As far back as 1873 (cf. p. 353) he appears to have con- 


templated that “diversion” of Austria toward the Balkans which found 


its first marked outward expression in his securing for Austria the occu- 


pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878. Yet a month after his dis- 
missal and after Caprivi'’s failure to renew the Reinsurance Treaty with 
Russia (thereby opening the way for the very thing Bismarck had 
always carefully prevented—the alliance of Russia and France), Bis- 
marck wrote in the Hamburger Nachrichten: “ Austria cannot hope to 
obtain Germany's support for promoting her ambitious plans in the 
Balkan peninsula. These Austrian plans have never been encouraged 


by Germany as long as Germany's foreign policy was directed by Prince 
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power within Germany, and elieve t ec! 

he monarchy. 

How far, one wonders, if Bismarck had remainec 
he, or could he, have altered or reversed the pol es ( 
inaugurated. These are nice questions, of infinite t 
piexity, which Mr. Robertson touches upon, but w ref 
ittempting to answer with finality 
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Weltgeschichte seit der Volkerwanderung. Von Turopor Lip 

Professor an der Universitat Halle. Band IX. (Stuttg 
Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolget 1GI6 
xiv, 524. M. 6.50.) 


PROFESSOR LINDNER’S work represents the last volume of a 


the world since the barbarian invasions, and covers the px 
1860 to the outbreak of the war in IQT 4. The author stat that 
limited his treatment of the period to its political development 


he has allowed one short chapter to Socialism and t 
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The book was evidently written for Germans primarily, and especial 
space is given to Germany and to the German element throughout the 
world. At times this emphasis seems a little overdone; the history of 
\ustria is much more a history of the Germans in Austria than of the 
empire. Naturally the point of view is frankly German, although one is 
left with the impression that the author has made a sincere effort to be 
an historian and not a mere controversialist. Even in his last chapters 
which treat of the events of the ten years previous to 1914, the tone is 
more impartial than in many German post-war publications. 

\ history of the world during the last half-century in less than five 
hundred pages can only treat of the leading facts in the story. Few, if 
any, of the important facts are omitted; indeed, the author seems to 
show a tendency to overload his account with relatively unimportant de- 
tails. At times the account becomes almost a chronology through which 
the reader makes his way without assistance as to the bearing these 
details may have on the history of the period as a whole. The treat- 
ment, throughout, follows the conventional lines and no new facts are 
brought forward. 


The first third of the book deals with European history from 1860 


to the dismissal of Bismarck in 1890. The period represents, in the 
view of the author, the “age of Bismarck” (p. 205), and is treated 
almost entirely from that standpoint. The account follows the conven- 


tional lines, but makes clear the essential facts, especially in the treat- 
ment of the internal history of the European states. The second third 
of the book, dealing with the history of the non-European states since 
1815, is perhaps the best portion of the work. The chapters on Amer- 
ica are clear and cover the essential points, although Americans may 
take issue with the treatment of the last few years of our history. The 
last third of the book deals with European history since 1890, and espe- 
cially in the ten years previous to 1914. It is the conventional German 
account, in which England is the disturber of the peace, Germany the 
innocent victim forced to defend herself. Russia is less severely treated, 
although Pan-Slavism comes in for its share of the blame. 

Errors in fact occur, although relatively infrequent. Among them 
may be mentioned the statement that Lincoln was almost unanimously 
elected in 1864 (p. 241) and that “Italy obtained certain police rights 
over the Adriatic Sea” in the settlement following the Bosnian crisis of 
1908 (p. 435). The account of the period 1900-1914 contains many un- 
doubtedly incorrect statements, which may be based on a lack of full 
knowledge at the time when the book was written. 

The author gives at the end of the text a list of books used in 
writing the volume. It presents many serious gaps, especially in the 
section devoted to America, and has little value except as giving a list 
of books published on international affairs in Germany since 1914. The 
works are listed without order and without comment. The index is 
brief but usable; the format of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 
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Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. By Barry Cerr, University of Wis- 
consin. (New York: Macmillan Compan i9ig. Pp. v 


190. $1.50.) 


[HE purpose and tone of this book are not adeq 
title; one might readily anticipate a desct m of Gi I 
tion, a study of the temper of the native mhabitan | iption 
of administrative failure and analysis of the attitude of these unwilling 
subjects at the outbreak of the war and thi 
larger and more general aims are never entirely submerge 
are constantly obscured by the dispositior f the 
material in the form of a brief urging the restoratior f the 
to France. The presumption that it is necessary to argue this qu 
at every point has resulted in an unfortunate arrangement of thi 
rial and in a disproportionate number of citation M é 
sages quoted are very brief, so that s¢ ) 
icter of the author cited leads to a seri inter? oO 
thought. The book would be useful to e stud » se 
some familiaritv with the material available on th 
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to the ut there is a serious misconception involved in this por- 
tion of ussion. There are likewise indications that the relation 


of iron deposits to coal deposits is not clearly understood. 
ntion to these inconsistencies it is not intended to sug- 
lements of merit and interest. There is an 
interesting sketch of German administrative policy; one wishes that it 


might have been longer and more detailed, but it is adequate as it stands. 


economic discriminations against the provinces are described with 
much care, though there is real need of more extended treatment of a 
er of matters. The sentiment of the people before the war and 
during its cour is indicated by much interesting material and brought 
out from many points of view, but here again one wishes the author 


might have chosen to tell the story at greater length. 


The European Commonwealth: Problems Historical and Diplo- 
T 4 > 


natic. By J. A. R. Marriotr. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 


New York: Oxford University Press. 1918. Pp. x1, 370. 


$7.50. ) 

In this volume are fifteen essays first published in British reviews 
and selected by their author “ because, though not originally designed 


as steps in a coherent argument, they seem to possess a certain measurt 
of unity and consistency ’. “ The underlying unity of the book will be 
problem presented to Europe by the evolution of the 


tion-State and the working of the influential though iilusive prin- 


ciple of nationality.” Perhaps a better basis of unity is furnished by 
the subtitle, Problems Historical and Diplomatic. All the essays deal 


with European diplomacy, mainly of the last hundred years. Signifi- 


he fifteen are distinctly upon southeastern 


cantly enough, four out of t 
Europe (including one on the Adriatic question), and the Polish problem 
has two fairly long essays devoted to it. The introductory chapter and 
the “Rise of Modern Diplomacy” are slightly technical in character, 


almost like a treatise on international law. The subject-matter in the 


“Hohenzollern Tradition” and in the “ Problem of Small Nations and 
Big States” may be readily surmised. In “ Democracy, Diplomacy and 
War”. he discusses (as of 1916), among other things, whether or not a 
democracy can meet successfully autocracies and aristocracies based 
wholly on efficiency. “England and the Low Countries” contains a 
valuable historical survey. Finally, in “ Projects of Peace”, the author 
leads us from the Holy Alliance to the present “ European Common- 
wealth ", the welding of which into a league, with the consequent 
establishment of permanent peace, he considers to be the most vital re- 
sult of the World War. 

In general, the narrative portions of each essay are rather too con- 
cise, except for those who are already well acquainted with the ground. 


Owing to their sporadic origin, some repetitions (as in chapters II. and 


I[I., IJ]. and V.) are met with. Some essays suffer al from t lose 


confinement to certain memoirs and other 
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The scholarly character of the book is beyond q tion, im spit f 
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dent desire to arrive at the true f ts and to draw n| led 1 5 
ire justifiable, the contribution to the literature of the World War and 
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\s to errors discovered—if Austri p. 197) had the nomination of 
Polish kings, it is hardly correct to say (p. 198-199) that R " 
responsible. John Casimir’s reign (p. 192) should end 1668, not 1665 
‘Premisses” (p. 236) should probably be promis« 
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secondary authorities, are fairly numerous. 


Belgium: a Personal Narrativ By Branp WuitLock, United 
States Minister to Belgium. In two volumes. (New York: D 


\ppleton and ( ompany 1QI9 Pp xi, 661; vi, 818. $7.50 


of the Belgians. The author is skillful in selecting signifi 1 
which reveal the indomitable character of the people, the rrepre ‘ 
cwanze bruxelloise”’ which delighted in eluding the | 


in making them ridiculous 
Mr. Whitlock is at his best in descriptions of individuals. His preg 


nant words make of them living men: the reveree 


narrative wives vivid picture ot ‘onditi lo 
the beginning of the war until*April 2, 1917, when Mr. Whitlock left 
the country. No other book has so well portraved the urage nd rit 
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wise and witty M. Francqui, the dauntless Batonnier Théodor, and many 
another. He is generous in his praise of his diplomatic colleagues, espe- 
cially Villalobar, the Spanish ambassador. He denounces the German 
system of frightfulness and hypocrisy, but his detestation of it does not 
lead him into exaggeration. He often heard that the Germans had cut 
off the hands of little children, but was not convinced that it was true. 
He notes that while the English Commission published reports of this 
brutality, the Belgian Commission excluded all such testimony. 

Much of the narrative dwells on the difficulties in the work of the 
C. R. B. and of the C. N. (Comité National), of which less is known in 
this country, but which was indispensable to the success of the C. R. B. 
Mr. Whitlock is full of admiration for the workers in the Relief Com- 
mission, and especially for Vernon Kellogg and Hoover. Of the latter, 


the Spanish ambassador said, “ Hoover is the best diplomat of us ail 

There are about 375 pages of documents, usually given in French and 
in translation \s these are in fine print, actually about one-third of the 
whole contents of the two volumes consists of documents. These are 
well selected, especially those relative to the deportations, and a large 
part of them had not been published in this country. There are very 
few, however, relative to the systematic economic spoliation of the coun- 
try. This is unfortunate. 

In spite of its many excellencies, the narrative has some faults as an 
historical source. The account of Miss Cavell’s trial is inaccurate. Mr. 
Whitlock was ill at the time and had to get his information from others. 
He states (II. 150) that the “trial took place on Oct. 4s 8, and 9” 
although (p. 98) he had written that “the trial was concluded on 
Friday’. That this was the fact is established by the report of M. Leval 


(p. 123), “the trial took two days, ending Friday the 8th”; and by Miss 


Cavell’s own record in her prayer-book. Mr. Whitlock states (p. 150) 


that the death sentence was “on October 11 at 4:30 in the afternoon ” 
although (p. 140) he had stated that on October 10, Miss Cavell, 
“already doomed to death”, had written a farewell letter. Miss Cavell 
stated in her prayer-book that she was “ condemned to death, 8th Oct.” 
‘at 10:30 A. M.” (See Whitlock, Il. 157, and facsimile of her state- 


y 
ment in Hugh Gibson, Journal from our Legation in Belgium, p. 357.) 
Other inaccuracies in the report of the trial might be noted if space 
pe rmitted. 

In his account of La Libre Belgique he states that “neither editor 
nor printer was ever discovered” (I. 645). As a matter of fact, there 
were several editors and some were caught and sentenced; the most 
important, probably, was Father Delehaye, so well known for his work 
in hagiography. The list of the members of the C. R. B. at the end of 
volume II. is inaccurate, and unless Mr. Whitlock was in error in his 
letter to M. Vil’'alobar (p. 724), there are several omissions. The 
translations of documents are sometimes infelicitous and inaccurate; 


they remind us of the official translations made in the State Department. 
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The proof-reading was extremely bad; there ery many m 
takes, in four languages; words are misspelled, accents omitted, dates 
changed, names twisted, sometimes so as to be almost unr vt ] 
(Selby for Sedley, II. 800). The publishers were negligent in_ the 


making of these expensive volumes. There is no index, and this detracts 
seriously from the value of the work. The advertisement on the 
cover to volume I. is misleading * The tory ol the Heart f the War 


by the One American Who saw it All 


Russia’s Agony. By Ropert Witton. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1919. Pp. xvi, 357. $5.00.) 
Mr. W1LToN has spent many years of his long life in Russia and 


the time of the outbreak of the war and the revolution w 


dent of the London Times He knew personal] 
prominent men of Russia and many of the leaders of the old régime 
their aspirations, and their machinations. He is, therefor 

well qualified to speak of the things and the men with whom hi 
come in contact. The book is divided into four parts and onclusio1 
Part 1., Slavdom, the Tatars, and Autocracy; part II., “* Dem 


‘Socialism ”, and “Freedom”; part III., Russia at War; part I\ 
Kornilov and the Cossacks; Conclusion: the New Russia, et 

Every time that a new book on recent history in Russia appears, the 
historian offers a silent prayer that in it he may find a fair and bro 
interpretation of the events of the last five vears This hope was espe 
cially strong when Mr. Wilton’s work was announced, because M1 
Wilton has had such unusual opportunities for observation o som 
extent the book accomplishes its purpose, but, taking it as a whole, it 
failed to come up to expe ctation 

\s a usual thing the same type of man represents the London Time 
and the Court of St. James in the Russian capital. Both men are famil 
iar with the gossip of the Winter Palace and the intrigu 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. They understand t 


have more than a speaking acquaintance with liberals like Miliuk 


Rodzianko and others like them who approach the English ide 
country gentleman and who express a genuine admiration for Engl 
democracy and English institutions But men of the Kerenski 
Plekhanov type, men who work for different social 1 tl | 
advocated by the average English squire, our rrespondents d 
understand and do not sympathize with. Mr. Wilton’s best chapters are 
those that deal with the court and the war and his poorest are thos t 
discuss Democracy”, “ Socialism”, and Freedon If he 
nothing more his quotation-marks in themselves show sufficiently his 
point of view, his contempt, his lack of charit | 
revolutionists of 1917 when they were taking their first 1 1 demo- 


cratic government. Socialism is Mr. Wilton’s bét re, but there is 


g 
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nothing in the book to indicate that he has reached his conclusions after 
a careful and serious study of the subject. On the other hand, the 
numerous errors lead one to believe that his attitude toward the 


by reason and knowledge. 


Socialists is influenced more by prejudice than 
Plekhanov's part in the organization of the Russian Social Democratic 
party is not mentioned; the division of the party into Bolshevik and 
Menshevik factions is placed at Stockholm and not London where it 
actually took place. When the author says that ‘German Socialism 
contains no element corresponding with the Bolsheviki”, he shows that 
his grasp of German Socialism is not much deeper than of Russian. 
For Kerenski and his Socialist associates of the summer of IQI7 Mr. 
Wilton has little charity and much ill-will, and he brings many charges 
against them without producing any evidence. “In igt5 and 1916 he 
| Kerenski] carried on revolutionary propaganda with funds sent from 
Germany.” He “lived in the Winter Palace, used the Emperor's carri- 
ages and motors, drank his champagne, and fed lusciously out of his 
gold plate’, and his ministers “used the Imperial Crowns for nuptial 
ceremony”. It is not the Russian leaders alone who are denounced, but 
men like Arthur Henderson and Albert Thomas, “ British and French 
pacifists ” who “worked unremittingly for the success of the Soviet 
plan”, also receive Mr. Wilton’s attention. The Kerenski-Kornilov 
affair is not treated in an unbiased and judicious manner. To speak of 
the revolutionists of the spring and summer of 1917 as a “ horde” com- 
mitting “excesses against their own officers and innocent women and 
children”, and drunken soldiers “littering” the sidewalks, is hardly a 
fair statement of the situation. Here and there bestiality manifested 
itself, but it was the exception rather than the rule. 

It is not difficult to understand the author’s bitterness. He wrote 
the book in 1917-1918, at a time when the heart of every Englishman 
and American in Petrograd was aching at the sight of the disintegration 
of the Russian army and at the thought of the additional suffering this 
collapse would bring to the men on the Western Front. No doubt Mr. 
Wilton felt this more keenly than others because he had a son in the 
army, and this explains and in part excuses his attitude toward the 
revolution and the revolutionists. These very facts, however, diminish 
the value of the book for historical purposes. 

A. GOLpeEr. 


Problems of Peace from the Holy Alliance to the League of Na- 
tions: a Message from a European Writer to Americans. By 
GUGLIELMO FERRERO. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1919. Pp. il, 281. $1.50.) 

Tus little volume is confessedly a product of the war. Indeed it 
has been characterized—and that not altogether unjustly—as very good 


propaganda. In the introductory chapter addressed to Americans, the 


| 


author dwells with fine appreciation on the marve 


ican public opinion during the 
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governments, second, to respect nationality, and third, to reduce arma- 
ments. And to accomplish this the United States must assume her 
share of responsibility. “ Western civilization is a grandiose Gothic 
vault ... one of its arches is Europe, the other America. If either 
arch is broken, the other will be endangered.” 

WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH. 
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An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century: a Summary Account 
of the Political Career of Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, surnamed 
Babur. By L. F. Rusuprook WILLIAMs, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Fellow and Professor of Modern Indian History in the 
University of Allahabad. [Publications of the Department of 
Modern Indian History, Allahabad University, no. 3.]  (Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, for the 
University. 1918. Pp. xvi, 187. $3.00.) 

Tue life of Babur has been told repeatedly, first by himself, in Turki, 
then in the Persian translation, and finally in the English versions of 
Erskine and Stanley Lane-Poole. The present author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to all these, as well as to the translation of the Turki text 
by Mrs. A. S. Beveridge; but he calls attention to the fact that Erskine’s 
conclusions were faulty because he failed to make use of five important 
sources, of which one is the Shaibani Nama (this shows the Usbeg side 
of the struggle between Babur and Shaibani), and that Lane-Poole’s 
work (in the Rulers of India) is based entirely on translated sources, 
one of which is unreliable even in the original. In short, there was 
need of a “summary account” of Babur drawn from all sources, and 
this is here presented in the Allahabad University Lectures for 1915 
1916. If the material is thus not very novel, it is at least more correctly 
stated than has hitherto been possible when, as in the case of Erskine’s 
History, a contemporary historian such as Khwandamir was not even 
known. 

Babur’s life lacks the glamor that hangs about that of his greater 
grandson Akbar. Intellectually he was the inferior, but in activity, in 
warlike energy. in his dash, patience, and endurance, he was second to 
none. To found a new empire in India a conqueror, not an adminis- 
trator, was needed, and Babur the Tiger, ruler at twelve vears of the 
little province of Farghana (now in Russian Turkistan), and victor in 
battle and conqueror of Samarkand at the age of fifteen, was the pre- 
destined man for the work, if inheritance may be said to determine 
destiny. He united Mongol blood and Persian culture, as did his mater- 
nal grandfather, who was conspicuous for the same paradoxical com- 
bination, and Babur as fifth descendant of Tamerlane (Timur the 
Lame) and, on his mother’s side, fourteenth descendant of Chingiz 


Khan, m ve said to have | fighting 

Born in 1483, son of a fe ( ence he 

ot the old ruler of Herat hngnting, 1 nq uc - 
less vagabond. a persistent 1 er. before ’ ¢ 


dured as many vicissitudes as n king ( 
twenty-two he had made hims. t of Ka ‘ 
destiny rill then it was a probiem t ‘ 

from Herat or Sar nd to t 

idvance east to reconquer the realm 

Was ut boy when e de led det ‘ t ‘ IN 

loubtless he was strongly influenced by the t g 
glorious model. At any rate it was at this time that he 
self Padshah, no equ il among equ ] but he 1 of s 

Mongol world.! 

The most picturesque incident in the vouthful het 
long march through a veritable b T Ind 
evervthing pales betore the 1d itv oft the enttr 1) 
fact that Ibrahim, the Afghan ruler of Delhi, coul e more t 
hundred thousand men in the field (“twice that’, sneers Babu if 
were willing to pay for them”), Babur invaded India witl t 
thousand men all told, and at his first great battle of Panipat he w 
outnumbered five to one at the most conservative estimate t nt 
ing camp-followers). His victory was due only partly to |] 
firearms, though it is noteworthy that thev pl n important rol 
this and subsequent military activities. Babur had learned a lesson 
from the defeat of Shah Ismael, in 1514, at the hands of the Turks, who 


already used guns; and he secured Ustad Ali and then Mustafa, Ott 


Agra he himself made a gun that carried a “ big ball ixteen hundred 
paces. Two other incidents in Babur’s life are characteristi first 
spectacular “ breaking of wine-cups ” in the preset ih irmy, whet 
he induced all his nobles to renounce strong drink with him and thereby 
filled his despondent army with new enthusiasm; second, | rifi 
of self”. His son and heir Humayun lay dving, and the fathe ke 
thrice around the bed, drawing to himself the ‘ disease \t 
le st he So belt ved ind Huma 1 | ed whil T lo ] 1 
1530) But victory, ease, self-indulgence, had already weakened the 


his pledge, women, and leisure were his destruction; by forty-eight he 
was used up. ‘So died a very gallant gentleman ”’ ncludes tl 
also an empire-builder, whose realm remained till the British absorbed it 
The author has consulted all the native authoriti nd s em 
bellished his little book with maps and plans, and also with fift 
trations from the Alwar and less known Agra Colleg lice for tl 
1 The author consistently uses | 1 forms, M r 
sense, and Mongol in the narrower ethnical ser 
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man Turks, to manage artillery and musketry for hit When he got to 
Tiger. He needed adversity to be strong. Wine. for he failed to k 
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use of which he was indebted to the Maharajadhiraj of Alwar and Mr. 
Cuthbertson Jones, principal of Agra College. 
E. WASHBURN HopkKINs. 


Geschichte Aegyptens im 19. Jahrhundert, 1708-1914. Von ADOLF 


HASENCLEVER. (Halle-am-Saale: Max Niemeyer. 1917. Pp. 


Ecypt has always been a subject of much interest to students of 
history. It will remain so, if only because of its geographical position. 
And, because of its geographical position—almost at the junction of 
three continents—this history must perforce be varied. In the book be- 
fore me, Professor Hasenclever has endeavored to give a history of the 
country during the years 1798-1914, which he somewhat loosely calls 
the nineteenth century; perhaps he should have said, the period between 
Napoleon Bonaparte and William Hohenzollern. For, as he very rightly 
takes the Napoleonic period as the one in which Egypt once more be- 
came a matter of concern for Europe, so he looks upon the Great War 
as determining for some time to come the future of the Nile region. 

\s a German, writing during the years 1916 and 1917, it is quite 
natural that Hasenclever’s pen should be dipped in anti-British ink. 
Yet it is at times fatiguing for the reader to be forced to read all the ill- 
tempered and churlish adjectives that he attaches whenever his subject 
forces him to mention Great Britain and British doings. In a book 
dealing with Egypt—and especially since 1882—this must be reasonably 
frequent; so frequent as to make the perusal at times nauseating. Now 
and then there is the evident attempt to be just to Great Britain; e. g., in 
his description of the crisis in 1838-1841 (p. 137); in his record of 
English policies in the Sudan (p. 340); in his estimate of Lord Cromer 
(p. 354); or in his description of the Liquidation Law of 1885 (p. 393). 
But, in general, his terms are so ill-favored and uncouth as to make it 
evident that he has written in the heat of war-fever and under the im- 
pulse of disappointment caused by the failure of the Turks and the Ger- 
mans to drive the English out of the country (p. v). Thus, England is 
wanting in every “sozialen Empfinden” (p. 403); the great dam at 
Assuan is always called a ‘“ Staudamm” and is described only as a 
‘fitting monument of English power” (p. 407). Lord Cromer’s atti- 
tude toward Abbas Hilmi is a seemly example of “the unscrupulous 
methods of the English government” (p. 431). The stories told about 
the prodigality and squanderings of Ismail Pasha are “a nicely fash- 
ioned tale put together by the French and the English” (p. 182)—though 
on the very following page our author is bound to acknowledge this 
squandering as a “ Tatsache”. And even the “Scrap of Paper” treaty 
theory finds an advocate in him (p. 136), on the excuse that the recent 
war has been a “ Krieg aller gegen alle”!! 

But let me hasten to say that Professor Hasenclever has given us a 


very scholarly account of the events as they have occurred, carefully 


XV, 497.) 
| 
| 
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documented and richly commented upon He is lor winded most 


German writers are; and he is long-sentence some ( s periods 
covering fully half a page. One can easily overlook these faults and 
make allowance for his anti-British spite and find much that is r ible 
in the volume. But a History of Egypt, as its title says, it is not—as 
we to-day understand the word history. There is not word descrip 
tive of the inner and real life of the people whose story the author is 


presumed to tell; not a line about the literary and scholarly doings of 


the many men who have added, by their prose and their poetry, to the 


rich literature of the \rabic-speaking peoples There is no a int of 
the important Coptic minority and its relations to the Mohammedan 
majority. The great Azhar University is mentioned here and there: 
but a History of Egypt during the nineteenth century cannot afford to 
omit a description of the influence radiating from this, perhaps the 


largest university in the world, and from some of its leaders, such as 


the late rector, my dear friend Mohammed Abdu. Even the peculiar 
position occupied by non-British Europeans is passed overt ence 
despite the fact that the anomalous consular powers exercised in Egypt 


account for many of the difficulties experienced by the British resident. 


Professor Hasenclever, I think, feels this want himself; and in his 
preface he is careful to say that he had in mind to write only a “ polit- 
ical history” of the country, and that he has dealt with cultural and 
other questions only in so far as thev have a bearing upon this political 
history But this is to give us merely the shell of that ve sh to 
know. I suspect that one reason for this course is tl ithor’s igno 
rance of the language spoken in the country and in which the natives 


write. 
Another reason is to be found in the fact that the work of Professor 
Hasenclever is that which he and his German friends would call a 


Tendenzschrift. It is written to prove the false position in which Great 


Britain has placed herself since 1882, when she felt bound to go into 
Egypt and to remain there, as well as to assert the right of the Ottoman 


vovernment to consider the country a part and parcel of Turkish 


dominions. In fact, Professor Hasenclever goes beyond this. His thesis 


is that ever since Napoleonic times, Great Britain | had mind the 
inclusion of Egypt in her far-spun schemes of empire (p. 37); and that 
all the subsequent acts of that power are nothing more than means well 
thought out to put these plans into execution. 

It is perfectly true that Great Britain’s position in Egypt has been a 
peculiar one. But any one who has taken the trouble to stud the his- 


torv of Great Britain during the second half of the nineteenth century 
and who knows the position taken in such matters, especially by the 
Liberal party under Bright, Gladstone, and othe: will be slow to 
charge it with intentional imperialism of this sort n fact, Great 
Britain is perhaps the only power which, having gained | ession of 


lands outside its own territory, has willingly given up such land 
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the Ionian Islands and Heligoland; and the use made of the latter bv 
Germany during the recent war (and in which Hasenclever, p. 301, re- 
joices) will not aid those who demand that she shall continue such 
self-denving conduct. It is now well recognized that Great Britain was 


forced to go into Egypt because of the Suez Canal and in protection of 
her oversea dominions. Hasenclever himself (p. 45) cites the saying of 
Napoleon in 1798: “* The European power that is master of Egypt, ts 
permanently also master of India.” France, for reasons of her own, 
having refused to accompany her, she went in alone. One can remem- 
ber the pressure of English public opinion at the time, urging the govern- 
ment to hasten the departure of the British army of occupation from 
Egypt. But the situation in Europe was such as to make this departure 
impossible; especially the deeply regretted antagonism between Great 
Britain and France at that time. My own feeling, which has been 
deepened by pers nal observations on the spot, has been that the great 
mistake committed by England in 1882 was the hesitant manner in which 
her entrance into Egypt was effected and her hold consolidated there. 
More decided action would have removed many difficulties that clogged 
her way, and would also have been a greater blessing to the Egyptians 
themselves. An operation is done best if quickly accomplished and 
thoroughly—as the American government did in the trouble with Spain 
and in the affair with Colombia. 

No one will deny that many mistakes have been made by the British 
in Egypt. At first, the interest of the bondholders was apt to obscure 
that of the Egyptian people. It is also true, as Professor Hasenclever 
points out (p. 410), that too little has been done for education; though 


be urged easily that the finances of the country were 


in answer it could 
always most straitened and that the dominating power had a fear of 
hurting the finer sensibilities of the Mohammedans, with whom religion 
and education are so closely bound together. Some of the British 


officials may not have been the proper men for the positions t 


hey occu- 
pied. But, on the whole, it can be said that the trust which Great 
Britain took over in 1882 has been administered with justice and with 
forethought for the people of the land. In 1914, the Egyptian, be he 
city-man or fellah, was in every way in a better condition that he had 
been for a thousand years. 


The Peace Conference, sitting in P 


aris, has put its seal upon this bit 
of British work by acknowledging Egypt as a British protectorate. Pro- 
fessor Hasenclever, in ending his book (p. 491), is right in holding that 
Egypt's future would be settled “not in the hot sands of the Syrian 
desert or on the banks of the ancient stream”, but on the blood-stained 
battlefields of northern France. Happily not, as he foreshadowed and 
desired, to be reintegrated in the Turkish Empire. Whatever qualities 
the Turk possesses—and I have known a number of very charming 
Turks—the art of ruling others in a modern and civilized way is not his. 


And, though both are Mohammedans, the Arab has neither inherent nor 
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acquired love for his Turkish brother-in-faith. What Turl is 


meant for Egypt, Professor Hasenclevet 135) ki nly t ve 
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American Negro Slavery: a Survey of the Supply, Employ nd 
Control of Negro Labor as determined by the Plantation 
By BoNNELL Puivuips, Professor of American His 
tory in the University of Michigan. (New York and London 


4 > 
ompany. Pp. X1, 52 3.0 
D. Appleton and Compan) i918. Pp. x1, 529 3-00 


pl in of this work Its rime 1 it tial 
ddition to the gener store of knowl oe nee oy t S ‘ dis 
cussed The aim of thi ) pres creat 
rav of facts and, w ) res t yern the 
facts to spe k for emselve n ( x 
ploitation of Guinea, the reader passes thi gh at int of the mari 
time slave-trade and the sugar islands, to consider the tob ) lonies, 
the rice coast, and the northern colonies: whence, afte brief 1 ew 
of revolution and reaction, he reaches the account of the cultivation of 
cotton and sugar in the South, the main object of the author's study 
The book closes with a brief discussion of free negro ] rime, 


and the force of lay 

The survey, during the period of slavery, of the great industries of 
the South, cotton, rice, and sugar, has been projected by one well pre- 
pared for the task; but the strongest impression produced up 1e 
minds of many whom Dr. Phillips leads through the details he submits, 
will be that with the stimulated production of cotton the South grew to 
be more and more what it has remained, a realm wher Cotton ts 
King”. Some mav go further and incli 
checked what might have been a healthier if a slowet grow tl pt lu 


tive of a sounder, if less charming, social svstem 


The author’s narrative of the cotton gins indicat 1 1800, quite a 
degree of mechanical ingenuity in the South; but with the turning from 
diversified industries and the absorption of all pital in cotton, there 
vanished the surplus of the corn crop, and with dw ng e stock and 
languishing manufactures, the South drew, fron ther regior its 
supplies 

Yet an industrial regime was thereby swift] est 1s eat 
scale over a vast region and one which was free from manv of the evils 
apparently the inevitable accompaniment of such swift development 
elsewhere. The evidence of the confidence of t] slaves in the integrity 
of the ruling race comes up as a fact too constantly to be ignored The 
volume of testimony that they were not overworked nd 


it much that is submitted were lacking, the astounding prol of 


the slave mothers would in itself be an argumet 


| 
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upon the race. That there “were injustice, oppression, brutality and 
heart burning’, the author does not deny; but he asks “ where in the 
struggling world are these absent?” On the record presented, he con- 
tends, “there were also gentleness, kind-hearted friendship and mutual 
loyalty, to a degree hard for him to believe, who regards the system with 
a theorist’s eve and a partisan squint”. The single concrete item of 
slave-breeding, which he asserts he has found while long alert for such 
data, is from colonial Massachusetts in 1636. There is distinct pathos 
in the brief account of “ Mr. Maverick’s negro woman”; but in addition 
the narrative affords evidence of a standard of chastity displayed by the 
imported black of that date, which a white of high station, in that 
region where chastity was most insistently taught, seemed incapable of 
even understanding. 

That in such a compilation of facts some errors have crept in is not 
surprising. The assumption that it was William Lowndes who, in Con- 
gress in 1803, supported Governor Richardson’s deplorable message on 
the slave-trade to the legislature of South Carolina (p. 130), is an error. 
The man great enough in his maturity to receive the invitations of two 


Presidents, to become Secretary of War, was wise enough in his youth 


to oppose the injurious policy of the governor of his own state. There 
was, however, at that time a Thomas Lowndes in Congress. Again, in 


reference to the rice coast of Carolina, the author says “the p 
unlike those of Maryland and Virginia had never imported appreciable 
numbers of indentured servants to become in after years yeomen and 


fathers of yeomen”™. The planters of South Carolina had imported a 
number sufficiently “ appreciable” in 1700 to meet the requirements of 
an act necessitating one such for every six negro slaves employed on any 
plantation; while, in the preamble of an act of 1717, we find it stated: 
“Whereas there has of late arrived in the Province great numbers of 
white servants’, etc. These white servants must have continued to be 
imported for some decades later, as we find in 1744 an act for “ the 
better governing and regulating white servants ”. 

Yet these are but slight lapses in this comprehensive survey of “ the 
government of slaves”, with regard to which most readers will be ap 
to accept, after a perusal, the author's conclusion that it “ was for the 
ninety and nine by men and only for the hundredth by laws”, and that 
“so impossible to agree that its basis and its operation were wholly 
evil”. 

THeo. D. JERveEY. 


Legislative Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia. Edited 
by H. R. McItwarine. In three volumes. (Richmond: Vir- 
ginia State Library. 1918. Pp. viii, 1646.) 

THESE volumes form a valuable supplement to the Journals of the 

House of Burgesses of Virginia, the monumental work edited by Dr. 


McIlwaine, which has proved so valuable an assistance to the student 


| 
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of colonial history. The two form a record of legislative proceedings 
for early Virginia perhaps more complete than tl 

The journals subsequent to 1680 are well kept, fairly complete, and 

of information for the historian. Unfortunately, however, they ar: 
mieagre prior to that date, the records of the council as legislative 


body being entirely lacking. 


The student familiar with the Journals of 
Virginia will find the murnals inform ‘ n mp 
points, throwing light upon matters left hopelessly o re ‘ mi 
work, or touched upon with great bre O | 


Council Journals, as edited by Dr. McIlwaine, are almost useless unk 


used in conjunction with the Journals of the Hous: iraesse fi 
many of the communications from the House to the governors and 
speeches of the governors to the assembly as a whole are omitt 


references being given to the former work. 


The Council Journals vary much in the richness of the te the 
furnish to the historian. In certain sessions there is onlv a meagrt 
brief outline of the proceedings; in others there are many pages of 
tailed addresses and discussions. Of the latter type is the session 
1685. Here the Journals throw a welcome light upon 1 of the vital 
questions which were vexing the colony during the period of the s vl 


Stuart despotism—the abrogation of the judicial powers of the assem 
the protests against the additional 3d duty on tol o, the ttempts to 
tax the people without the consent of their repress 

ports, quit-rents, the unceasing wrangles with Governor Effingham 


Dr. McIlwaine has added to the ( () Journals a valuable 


dix of the legislative papers of the genet l assemblv for the whol 
colonial period. These documents consist of petitions, propositions 
grievances, claims, reports of committees, communications betwee 

houses, and miscellaneous papers. Although a thorough search of the 


British Public Record Office would have disclosed many more documents 


of like nature, and although some of those given here have been 
lished elsewhere, the collection is a most welcome and val iT 


to the Journals of the council. 


It is greatly to be hoped that the b tion ej . ( 
two houses of assembly will be followed immediately | I I I 
Board of Trade correspondence ind reports relating to \ irginia | 
letters to and from governors, presidents of the council, and secretari 
with other official papers now kept in the British Public R« rd Office 
are after all the chief source of information for the histor f 


Virginia. Often a few lines in a letter will throw more lig] 


given subject than several pages of legislative journals The d 
record of the reporting and reading of bills, eve t £ He g 
Statutes have made us acquainted with their subject-matter, 1s ofte: 


little value without some word of explanation of the underlying forces 


and conditions which moved them. The addresses of the governors to 
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the assembly and of the houses to the governors are of course invaluable, 
but they leave much unexplained, and at times tend to confuse rather 
than enlighten the student. That the publication of the Board of Trade 
lating to Virginia would be a very large undertaking should not 


papers re 
be allowed to deter the state from entering upon it, for until it has been 
done the study of Virginia colonial history will remain almost hopelessly 
handicapped. Let us hope that the splendid series of volumes containing 
the journals of both houses of the assembly is but the prelude to even 
better things to come. 


THomaAs J. WERTENBAKER. 


New England and the Bavarian Illuminati. By VERNON STAUFFER, 
Ph.D., Dean and Professor of New Testament and Church His- 
tory in Hiram College. [Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, vol. LXXXII., no. 1, whole no. 191.] (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1918. Pp. 374. $3.50.) 


Tue well-known reaction of American feeling from sympathy with 


the French Revolution to horror of its excesses and the panic made by 
the strident radicals of the new Democratic Clubs on this side of the 
ocean is not a new story, but it becomes new when read in the ample 
detail and interesting co-ordination of Dr. Stauffer’s study—a work of 
admirable scholarship and excellent literary form. His treatment of 
the material makes it not a mere expansion of antiquarian lore but a 
contribution to the spiritual history of New England life. The situa- 
tion which he investigates is one that is the more intelligible to readers 
at the present hour when suspicion and alarm are excited by rumors of 
secret Bolshevist machinations for the overthrow of the bulwarks of our 
social order. The historical problem to which Dr. Stauffer addressed 
himself was to account for the alarm felt and aroused by the Federalist 
clergy in New England in 1798 regarding the supposed sinister con- 
spiracy of a secret order for the overthrow of religion and government. 
What were thé grounds for such a belief, what the explanation of an 
easy delusion? 

Dr. Stauffer explains the psychology of the situation by an elaborate 
account of the growing dismay caused in conservative clerical minds by 


the relaxation of Puritan standards, the invasion of the theatre and 


social dancing, the increase of intemperance, the rise of display and 
worldly fashion in a new mercantile aristocracy. Fear of this apparent 
but over-estimated disintegration was intensified by the ever increasing 
bitterness of dissenters from the Standing Order when, guaranteed full 
religious liberty by the national constitution, they found the rights of 
conscience still abridged by the New England states. The conserva- 
tive clergy saw in all this a menace to the church. The dissenters were 
embittered by seeing their conscientious principles treated as masks of 


irreligion. Added to this came the indignation and dread caused by 
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French policy after Jay’s Treaty with Great Britain and t notion even 
of men like President Adams that French plans for world-don n 
‘comprehended all America both north and 
tools in the growing Democratic party. Given the intense « 
over the X.Y.Z. despatches and the mad virulence due to the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, we are prepared to find in 1798 an “ over-wrought tet 
sion of nerves” to which the most unlikely thing became credible and 
suspicion of secret forces of conspiracy at work 
slightest grounds. 

Dr. Stauffer then offers a history of Weishaupt’s order of 
minati with an account of the works of Robison and Barruel which 


alleged a direct connection of this secret ordet1 vith the destructive 


violence of the French Revolution. This part of the work, based on a 
complete and discriminating use of an extensive but obscure Fret l 
German literature, makes a valuable contribution of knowledge to 


gap in the material available in English. 

The ground is thus laid for the story of the New England agitation 
initiated by Jedediah Morse in a fast-day discourse on May 9, 1798. In 
that year of intense political feeling Morse charged a plan of the French 


Directory to discredit American government, rehearsed the soci langer 


of growing irreligion and vilifications of statesmen and divines. and on 
the basis of Robison’s work argued “ reason to susp there some 
secret plan in operation hostile to true liberty and religion ™. his begins 
two years of newspaper controversy and pulpit deliverances involving 
the repute of Freemasonry and the fortunes of politicians. Even bolder 
declarations of a secret conspiracy in alliance with the destructive 
radicalism of Europe were made by Preside t 


Morse held the centre of the scene by his futile efforts and discrediti yy 
failure to produce evidence of the conspiracy in Ameri 

Dr. Stauffer’s thorough investigation of the sources, his discrimi: 
tion in dealing with utterances of political and religious passio1 nd his 
comprehension of an episode in its large relations make his book an 
instance of high scholarship and intelligence. 
Since the mentality of Jedediah Morse was such a factor in his time, 


11 


it is useful to recall 


that once again his morbid suspicion 


betrayed him, with the result of a disruption of the Standing Order in 
Orthodox and Unitarian. In 1815, with even more flim ind irrel 
evidence, he alleged an organized secret conspiri 

pervert Harvard College and the « 
to fresh life the bitter spirit of dissension which after the Wat t ISI2 


had lost the political ingredient and could use only the odinm thi a 


RANG \ ( FIRIS 
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The Papers of Thomas Ruffin. Collected and Edited by J. G. DE 
RouLtHac HAMILTON, Alumni Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Volume II. [Publications of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission.] (Raleigh: the Com- 
mission. 1918. Pp. xv, 625.) 

Tue idea of the republican system is fast becoming obsolete, and we 
are rapidly drifting into a pure democracy—and it is a melancholy reflec- 
tion that the proposed change will leave property without Guarantees 
and without defence against legislative encroachment—and place the 
Govt. of N. C. in closer approximation to a sheer democracy than that of 
any of her sister States (II. 562). 

Thus spoke good Weldon Edwards, Nathaniel Macon’s hand-picked 


7 when the Northwest was 


successor in Congress. It was the year 1857 
compelling Douglas to put on more democratic political clothes or yield 
the baton to plain A. Lincoln; the year when North Carolina seemed 


about to apply various democratic devices which would leave the accu- 


mulated wealth of the community at the mercy of majorities. That was 
a sad outlook to this good friend of Judge Ruffin three years before the 
Civil War. 

Of equal interest to the historian will be the joyous letter of Paul 
Cameron, another friend of the famous chief justice of North Caro- 
lina, who, although more than comfortable in his handsome mansion at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, had run off to Tunica county, Mississippi, and 


made a good investment. He wrote March 21, 1857: 


My overseer Jeter a man about 28 full of energy and quite equal as 
far as I can yet judge to his position says that he has never had such a 
time in laying up and burning, the heavy rains having brought down so 
much of the belted timber. Will put 300 to crop—tioo acres in cotton 
and 200 in Corn—and from this expect to gather 100 bales of cotton 


[worth $5,000 as tl 


1e market then stood|—10,000 bushels of corn. as 
yet only 35 slaves on the place of whom 28 are out hands (II. 549-550). 

From the rest of the letter one might assume that Paul Cameron of 
Raleigh was making a good thing indeed of his new plantation. Perhaps 
he was making better progress than Stephen A. Douglas of Chicago who 
controlled a plantation in the same region on which there were supposed 
to be a hundred slaves. And there were Paul Camerons all over the 
upper South. One day some keen student will use materials like this 
excellent book of Professor Hamilton's and the various county records 
to show the interesting fact of Middle State and Northern ownership of 
slaves and plantations in the lower South. 

These quotations must serve to show what sort of letters Professor 
Hamilton and Mr. R. D. W. Connor are printing in their Publications 
\s I pointed out in the review of the former volume of this series, it is 
a most “delightful” group of choice North Carolinians to whom the 
student is introduced in this correspondence of Chief Justice Thomas 


Ruffin. The Devereux, the Battles, the Hoopers, Crudups, Roulhacs, 
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Brodnaxes, and a score of others represent the men whose word counted 
in their state for twenty-five years. Besides the many real pictures of 


these representative men and fine aristocrats whom it must hav: 


delight to meet and sit beside in the Episcopal church—the best club in 
the old commonwealth—we have glimpses of much of the life of th 


time, with here and there a touch of national politics, as when the re 
dowbtable Roger Pryor proposed Ruffin for the presidency il. S13 


in 1856. E. Dopp 


The Era of the Civil War, 1848-1870. By AxrTHUR CHARLES ( 
University of Illinois. [Centenniai History of Illinois, vol. II1.] 
(Springfield: Illinois Centennial Commission. 1919. Pp. 499 
$2.00. ) 


THIs volume maintains the high standard set for this worthy series 


ig 

on Illinois history. It offers to students and readers a history of varied 

aspects in the lite e state pe named 

with politics, elections, and public men, but with agriculture, society 

churches, schools, industry, banking, the press, religion, morality, and 

amusements. The volume covers the field of historical inquiry, present- 

ing a reasonable and very interesting history of the life of the people of 


Illinois. The period is a notable one in American history. and th 
. 

volume shows due re 

in which Illinois played a very important part. Themes like the Kansas 

Nebraska Act, the origin of the Republican 

debates, the election of 1860, are well related to the common history of 


the country. The notable public men of Illinois in this period, men of 


national standing and importance like Lincoln, Douglas, Trumbul 
Yates, Oglesby, Palmer, Herndon, Lovejoy, Wentworth, Koerner. M 


Clernand, Logan, Grant, Medill, and others, are brought into view. wit] 


facts and estimates that enable one to measure their histori importance 
For these reasons, as well as for its social and industrial aspects. th 
volume will be valued highly by all students of general American history. 
The author notices first the passing of the frontier and the coming 
of the railroads. It is difficult for us to remember that in i848 Chicago 
had not yet been connected to the east by rail, and that Illi 
in the stage of the prairie mud road, the prairi voner, the ( 
steamboat, and the Stage-coat h. These conditions are vividly reflects 
from the correspondence, statutes, and newspaper sources of that day 
The politics of Illinois in the decade before the war present great 


themes, in the struggles of Lincoln and Douglas, the Lecompton aus 


tion, and the forces and influences in this typical western state wl 


elevated Lincoln to the presidency The author shows in an interesting 
way how, in the Lecompton struggle, the Illinois Republicans, whil 
resenting the eastern support of Douglas voiced by Greeley, themselv 


sought to encourage Dou; 


Democratic party, to “ make it wider, deeper, and hotter”, as Herndon 
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put it, and how the Buchanan faction, in control of national patronage, 
began “to lop off the heads’ of Douglas Democrats. 

The services and life of Illinois in the decade of the Civil War and 
in the struggles over reconstruction are given due attention, involving 
the struggle against the “ Copperheads”, the peace movement and the 
anti-Lincoln sentiment of 1864. Those who are especially interested in 
the rapid changes of a growing society, in revolutionary changes in 
industry, in the growth of western population, and in the coming to an 
undeveloped agricultural region of immigrant laborers in the Know- 
nothing days, will find in this volume much enlightening information on 
local history that has much more than local interest. Labor, wages, land 
speculation and land reform; the women’s-rights movement; the temper- 
ance movement (with Chicago a “universal grogshop” and one saloon 
to every forty of the people in Belleville) ; dress reform; the conflict 
between the German beer-garden and the Sabbath observance of the 
Puritan and the Presbyterian; the churches and their sectarian divi- 
sions; the condition and numbers of the negro population; political 
spoils and the spoilers; the character of the press; the teachers’ organi- 
zations and the influence of literary societies; the parties and plays of 
the people ; the growth of secret societies and the effective work of the 
renowned Jonathan Blanchard in opposition to them—all these topics 
and others find space for informing treatment. 

The volume is strong in its account of the growth of education in the 
state and in its estimate of the infiuence of Illinois’ seats of learning. 
The author indulges in but little eulogy and in no grandiloquent writing, 
but his style is direct and interesting and he sets forth significant related 
facts with the weight of historical authority and with full citations to 
his sources. The volume has a good index, an extensive bibliography, 
a series of political maps showing the distribution of party opinion at 
various elections and the foreign-born population in 1860, together with 
good portraits of Lincoln, Douglas, Yates, and Trumbull. <A brief re- 
view can give but an inadequate idea of the amount of valuable matter 
in such a volume. If the coming volumes maintain the standard set by 
the two so far issued (vols. II. and IIT.), other states than Illinois will 
have reason to be grateful for this notable centennial enterprise. 

James A. Woopsurn. 


Les Etats-Unis d’'Amérique et le Conflit Européen, 4 Aotit 19r4q- 
6 Avril 1017. Par ACHILLE VIALLATE, Professeur a l’Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques. (Paris: Félix. Alean. 1919. Pp. x, 313. 
3.50 fr.) 

Les Etats-Unis et la Guerre: de la Neutralité a la Croisade. Par 
Hoverague, Inspecteur Général de I’Instruction Pub- 
lique. (Jbid. 1919. Pp. 467. 10 fr.) 

In these days when the United States is assuming a most important 


role in international politics it is especially interesting to see ourselves 
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as others see us [These two books retlect th \ t | minent 
Frenchmen, well acquainted with Amet 
the effects of the Great War on American imports and ¢ 


of European securities in America, the exporta 


gold to meet trade balances, the financial adjustme1 ess 
country, the European loans contracted in the United States 
the developments in our diplomatic relations with Germ 
us into the war. 
The most important part of the book, however, is devoted 
scription of American colonial expansion since the begim ‘ 
Spanish-American war. The author shows how the acquisition of Porto 
Rico, the Panama Canal, and the Virgin Islands, and the financial yer 
vision of Haiti and Santo Domingo have gradually drawn the Unit 
States into the Caribbean Sea. From the beginni Europ r ed 


much more keenly than did Americans that this situation, together witl 


the growing complexity of international trade, would make it impe 
sooner or later for the United States to abandon its policy of isolation 
and to participate actively in international arrangements. The last five 
vears have revealed these things to the majority of Americans. On a 

count of the economic advantages which the 
Viallate has no hesitation in assigning the United States a dominant 


position in future world-politics. 


Hovelaque’s book is a series of essays written 
ing the war. Two of them are reprinted from the Revue des Dena 


1 


Mondes. In the first essav, the author attempts to trace out the funda 


mental reasons why America refrained from entering the European con- 
flict. He points out that American newspaper editors, magazine writer 
and literary men—in fact, almost the entire intellectual class—svmp 


thized with the Allies from the beginning of t 
mass of the people, especially in the middle and extreme West, clung t 


the policy of neutrality 


Hovelaque attril 


bers of Germans, Poles, Jews, and Irish who were irreconcilable to 


Allied cause. There were also other reasons, such as the dist e of 
the United States from Europe, the ignorance of European histo 
politics, and the absorption of the American per ple until recent vears 
the problems of domestic expansion. Finally, there was the almost 

versai interest, originally 1 necessitv, in concre pt 
tendency which was powell Fully ided nd betted (sern 1 


on our educational institutions. In fact, America seemed in a f 
of falling a prey to that worship of force, efficiet nd mater 


which possessed Germany. 


Nevertheless, the idealism, something m« 


that marked all great crises in early American history was slowly but 


surely awakened by the repeated acts of barbarism con 


Germans. Finallv. the Zimmermann note stirred the West no tor- 
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pedoing of American vessels could possibly do, and the United States 
entered the war a united nation, as it never would have done at any 
time previous to that event. 

One of the chapters in this book is devoted to a delightful description 
of the journey made through the United States by the French Commis- 
sion, of which the author was a member. He attributes considerable 
importance to the quiet influence which Marshal Joffre had on the deci- 
sion of Congress to adopt the principle of the selective draft rather than 
to depend on the volunteer system. 

In a chapter on the first year of American participation in the war, 
the author rises to a high appreciation of America’s mission. For the 
first time in history, he declares, a country entered a conflict on another 
continent entirely free from selfish motives. Indeed, the idealism which 
President Wilson introduced into the conflict renewed the hopes of war- 
weary Europe and greatly liberalized the foreign policy of all European 
governments. The concrete method of expressing this idealism was the 
League of Nations, which the author endorses in the highest terms. 
Hovelaque, like Viallate, assigns to the United States a dominant posi- 
tion in future international relations. 

Both books are keen and penetrating analyses of America. Viallate’s 
book can hardly be surpassed for its clearness and simplicity. Hove- 
laque’s analysis of American public opinion during the period of neu- 
trality may seem a little caustic at times, but his praise of American 
idealism after entering the war is extremely generous. 

GEORGE F. Zook. 


Don Juan de Palafox y Mendoza, Obispo de Puebla y Osma, Visi- 
tador y Virrey de la Nueva Espana. Por GENARO Garcia. 
(Mexico: Ch. Bouret. 1918. Pp. 426.) 

\ny book on colonial Mexico by Genaro Garcia is worthy of atten- 
tion. The present work is no exception. When the reviewer reached the 
middle of the study he was prepared to pronounce it “ great’. Beyond 
this point, however, the book enters into the history of a controversy in 
a,way which dampened his enthusiasm. 

The author reminds us in his preface that the book was not written 
under propitious conditions. Not alone was the scholar’s calm disturbed 
by the tragic occurrences of the Great War, but he beheld his native 
land “ruined, bled, and degraded by a fratricidal struggle, endless and 
no less violent”. In spite of these unfortunate circumstances, Garcia 
has produced a book of great interest and scholarly merit. It is written 
with a simplicity and grace which make it fascinating to read. The 
book is not dry-as-dust scholarship, but has real human interest. 

\s presented by Garcia's pen, Palafox 1. t only played an important 
part in the fortunes of New Spain, but was a human personality. His 
life reads like a romanc The natural son of the second Marquis of 


\riza, in Spain, he was dv.cined for drowning by his mother, rescued 
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and adopted by a miller, recognized by his father, and sent to college 
where, in very modern fashion, he “learned very little and wasted much 
time’. At twenty he was administrator of his father’s estates; then in 
rapid succession he became member of the Cortés of Monzén, favorite 
of the Supreme Minister Guzman, fiscal of the royal Consejo de Guerra, 
fiscal of the Council of the Indies, and chaplain to the Infanta Maria 
whom he accompanied to Vienna when she married Ferdinand of Austria 
Meanwhile his marriage had been set aside by roval decree that he 
might have ecclesiastical status 
Fortune now took him to Mexico. At the age of thirty-eight he w 

appointed Bishop of Puebla, visitor-general of New Spain, judge of th 


residencias of the last two vicerovs, and special commissioner to reform 


the commerce of Mexico, Peru, and the Philippines. “Such high 
charges had never before been combined in a single person he 


prestige of the man is reflected by his journey to America, which was 
made in the train of the new viceroy, the Duque de Escalona he ad 
vent was almost a royal progress, in which the bishop shared honors 
with the 

In America Palafox’s offices rapidly multiplied, and he soon became 
\rchbishop of Mexico and Vicerov of New Spain. His brie t stay f 
nine years resounded with some of the noisiest struggles which disturbed 
the Church in the New World—quarrels whose echoes have reverberated 
down to the present day. 

\s Bishop of Puebla and Archbishop of Mexico, offices which he held 


at the same time, Palafox devoted himself with rare energy to destroving 


heathen idols and asserting the episcopal authority over regular clergy 
holding curacies. “ Three short davs sufficed Palafox to separate from 
the contumacious religious the curacies which they illegally ld in 


Puebla’, a feat for which a hundred superior orders had not sufficed 


In Mexico he repeated the process, “softly, but without vielding an 


inch”. Here his iconoclasm did not even spare the trophies of the con 
quest in the hands of the Spaniards. His capital struggle, of urs 
was that with the Jesuits over tithes. On this matter Gar throws 


much light by means of new documentary material, but his conclusions 
are marred by a manifest bias, a partizanship which perhaps reflects th 
present-day political struggles of Mexico. Convinced of the malice 

the Jesuits, Garcia traces in detail their resistance to Palafox during 
life and their opposition to his canonization down to the present time 
The proportions of this struggle, as of so many others, have been ma 
fied in the eyes of historians by the length and number of the do 

ments which secretaries and clerks heaped up in the archives in the 


course of the contest. 


But Palafox’s days were by no means altogether consumed 
rels and iconoclasm. He did many things concerning which ther: n be 
no controversy. For his piety he enjoyed in his day the fame of saint 


hood; he engaged extensively in charitable works; in the diocese of 
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Puebla he erected thirty-five new churches, besides rebuilding numerous 
others; he encouraged the spread of religious fervor; investigated the 
tradition of the Miraculous Well of San Barnabé; reformed the Univer- 
sity of Mexico; and founded two important colleges in Puebla, donating 
to them his fine private library. His “ beloved Rachel’, however, was 
I, 


the cathedral of Puebla. Although this edifice had been begun in 153 
th 


when Palafox arrived it was still far from finished, and it was the 
custom for careless debtors to say they would pay “ when the cathedral 
was completed”. Palafox set to work fifteen hundred men directed by 
the best architects in New Spain, and in eight years the temple was 
completed. To-day it stands one of the finest churches in America, and 
a noble monument to the energy and taste of the illustrious bishop. 

Of even more interest to the general reader and historian than 
Garcia's central theme, the life of Palafox, is the incidental light which 
he throws upon seventeenth-century Mexico—receptions accorded vice- 
roys, life in Puebla and the capital, the physical appearance of these im- 
portant cities, education in New Spain, the University of Mexico, and 
scores of other important matters, all of which are treated in a way to 
reveal Garcia’s masterful grasp of the history of colonial Mexico. 
These features alone would make the biography an indispensable book. 

The bibliography of over one hundred pages and over four hundred 
titles is one of the most valuable features of the work. The remarkable 
thing is that they are all in Garcia’s private library. Among them are 
numerous unpublished manuscripts of great importance and many im- 
prints so rare that they are perhaps unique. 

HerrertT EuGENE Borton. 


Papeles de Bolivar. Publicados por Vicente Lecuna. (Caracas: 
Litografia del Comercio. 1917. Pp. xv, 476.) 


STUDENTs of the heroic age of South American history have perhaps 
some acquaintance with the contributions made by Vicente Lecuna to 
the history of Great Colombia. He is the author of some critical 
studies of the technic displaved by the editors of the collections of docu- 
ments which have been published concerning Siméon Bolivar. Several 
years ago he published a scientific study of the campaign of Carabobo 
in El Cojo Ilustrado, the leading literary journal of Caracas. When a 
delegate from Venezuela to the Pan-American Scientific Congress which 
assembled in Washington, he published an inedited memoir of the Liber- 
ator concerning the Congress of Panama. 

The motive for the investigations which have produced the volume 
under review may be best expressed in Lecuna’s words. 

That I might be able to write a well-ordered narrative of the cam- 
paigns of Bolivar, some years ago I began to search for documents 
which would fill certain gaps in the published collections. The labor has 
not been in vain. In the national archives of Venezuela and in the 
archives of the Liberator I found hundreds of inedited documents; 
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some of these were of great importance because they illuminated or ex 
plained capital facts, others were less important, but all of thes 
ments were useful for the purpose of studying Bolivar’s campaigns 
The labor of Lecuna has consisted in extensive investig | 
public archives of Venezuela and in the classification and arrange | 
of the archives of Simon Bolivar, of Carlos Soublette, and of Mariano 
Montilla. In addition, he has secured many letters, docume: 
copies of documents from private archives in Venezu 
quired a collection of rare bulletins emanating from ] 
1813 and 1814; and he has purchased in Spain numerous 
and manifestos concerning the Liberator. When all the inedited o1 
documents concerning Bolivar w have een d ered 
ire p blished, the will fill several s st \ ‘ 
The volume entitled Papers of B wr include ertain of his 
political thoughts, proclamations and messages, misce 
the ind fami d ne te t ‘ 
this volume more than two hundred 1 fi ed to 
s Pedro Briceno Mend Mat na ( rcele1 1 ‘ 
Madrid, Mariano Montil Daniel O'Leat \ és S ( 
| ran » cle 1] Sant det d se d \ 
polit 1 thoug! reprinted , ( 
gress of Panam e pr 1 me 
he miscellanea contain ist of th in B rar 
nately without date A facsimile reprod 
ne I, 1830, cor ns an at ew thr ] ‘ 
tion \] are) il re ot el ere 
historical writers he ticles pre red r the | rie 
essay on public instructio1 d eresting t 
Bolivar’s views concerning the condi R20 
The papers which concern the fam of Sim 4 ] 
of his mother. the testament of his f ~~ ill 
Félix lere \risteguieta ese papers so de nN 1 ‘ t 
deceased Liberator’s propet dated Santa Mart leis 3 —_— 
\ Lecuna points out, the m terial w h he e t ] 
volume is sup rle mentary to the great do mentat ’ 
the Liberator: the foyrteen volumes of documents collected | 
Blanco and Ramon Azpurua and published ler the title of D v 
para la Historia de la Vida Publica d rtador nd the t 
volumes of documents and memoirs edited by Simon B. O'Leary entitled 
Vemorias del General O'Leary. In general, the technic of Le 
admirable. Many of the documents in Lecuna’s volume are printed from 
drafts or from originals in the archives of the Liberator. A few are 
taken from copies, while others are reprinted from rare periodicals. I) 
almost every case specific mention is made of the periodical in wl 
the document was first printed, or of the public or private repository 
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where it was found. In numerous cases the letters or other documents 
are followed by careful, scientific, explanatory notes. For example, on 


pages 373-375 is found an illuminating note respecting Bolivar’s family. 


Unfortunately, the sources of the information which the editor incor- 
porates in his notes are not always mentioned. 
WILLIAM SPENCE, ROBERTSON. 


MINOR NOTICES 


Annual Ri port of the American Historical Association jor the Year 
1916. Nolume I. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1919, pp. 
507). Any one who wishes to see how much the American Historical 
\ssociation has developed in the last twenty-five years would do well 


} 


to compare this volume with the 4nnual Reports of the early nineties. 


Those volumes contained much excellent matter, but they were almost 
wholly composed of papers read at the meetings, for the society's activ- 
ities were practically confined to those annual sessions. Now its activ- 


ities are multifold, and never has there been a more impressive exhibi- 


tion of them than in this volume. Nearly 300 of its 500 pages are occu- 


pied with their products—reports of the thirty-second annual meeting, 


held at Cincinnati, of the executive council, secretaries, treasurer, and 


various committees, of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch, of the conference of historical societies, of the conference of 
hereditary patriotic societies, of the committee on a centre for higher 
historical and other studies in Washington, and of the conference which 
founded the Hispanic American Historical Review. The report of the 
Public Archives Commission carries with it an impressive statement of 
the condition of the public records of New Jersey, by a committee of 
New Jersey citizens, showing the appalling extent to which in that 
state (and similar investigations would show similiar conditions in many 
another state) negligence and fires and pilferings and illegal detentions 
have deprived the commonwealth of historical materials which were 
ut now are not. In another interesting appendix 


u 


once in its archives | 
to the same report, Professor Charles E. Chapman describes summarily 
the archives of Buenos Aires, Santiago de Chile, and Lima. The report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, consisting of the extant cor- 
respondence of R. M. T. Hunter, is reserved for the second volume of 
the report. The substantive historical papers derived from the meeting 
and here printed are eleven in number. Mr. Herbert Wing discusses 
the assessments of tribute in the Athenian Empire; Professor Paul van 
den Ven, of Louvain and Princeton, the question, When did the By- 
zantine Empire and Civilization come into Being; Professor K. Asa- 
kawa, the life of a monastic sd in medieval Japan; Professor Chalfant 
Robinson, “ History and Pathology ” (specifically the case of Louis XI.). 
Professor A. H. Lybyer gives a graphic and informing account of Con- 
stantinople as capital: of the Ottoman Empire. Professors Wallace 
Notestein and Roland G. Usher set forth some of the chief unsolved 


re 
! 
| 
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problems of the Stuart period and the methods 
be approached. Professor Guernsey Jones des 


the Anglo-Portuguese alliance, 1640-1661; Prot 


liams, then of the Department of State, those (¢ 
which could serve as foundations for repul 
Charles L. Chandler, the career of Admiral ( 

in Chile. The presidential address of Profes 


Oregon, as president of the Pacific Coast Bran 


ful paper of great merit, and 


historical periodicals, by Mr. A. H. Shearer, 


The Vaste of hie Umces iLater 


pires. By Arthur E. R. Boak. [University of 


manistic series, vol. XIV. (New York, M 
pp. x, 160, $1.00.) This monograph aims “ to tr 
the Mastership ”, tracing “the stages of its dey 


+ 


showing the connection between these changes an 


which affected the administration 1 W 
plan, Dr. Boak enumerates the different class 
t 


he historv of the mastership, the competence 


leges of the master of the offices. The work is 
consists of seventeen ps ves of retere es to the 
scriptions and literature. These are arranged i 
makes it easy to use them. Appendix B giv 


the offices. Finally, there is an index which ts e\ 


be complete. 
For the convenience of scholars who 
rections mav be noted. The statement (p. 8&8 


state arsenals in the Orient “of which four we 


Orient” is incorrect. There were in all fifteen 
the diocese of the Orient (see Notitia Dig ! 


given by Boak). Bury, History of the East 


included in the 


tains very little on the master of the offices 
changed his statement as to t 
honorary office, as Bury (p. 108) states tl 
offered to confer the rank of magister on tw 
would submit. There are slips in proof 
(p. 42), Rombaud (pp. 57, 160), G 

(p. 80), 92 for 97 (p. 99, note 4). The discu 


mainly a repetition of the discussion on pages 


the repetition (p. 91, note 2) Dr. Boak gives the 


chapter 38, which (p. 42, note 2) he had given 
paragraph on page 69 makes statements whi 
dictory. Finally, why is there no reference in t 


well-known chronicler, “ Simeon, magister and | 


bibliography. If Dr. Boak had us. 
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The History of Normandy and of England. By Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, K. H. Edited by Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. Volumes I. 
and II. (Cambridge, University Press, 1919, pp. lvi, xxxvi, 560; xxxix, 
588.) This is the first installment of a ten-volume edition of The Col- 
rks of Sir Francis Palgrave. First issued in 1851-1857, the 
Normandy and England was the first serious attempt to give the Nor- 


man period of English history its larger setting by placing Normandy 


on the same plane as Wessex and “ adopting Rollo equally with Cerdic ”’ 


Certainly an entire volume on the Frankish empire of the ninth century, 


and another on the tenth, constitute a generous introduction to Anglo- 
Norman history. Unfortunately they give the impression that we know 
a great deal respecting a particularly obscure epoch. The author's wide- 
ranging and discursive mind lent itself easily to a form of historiography 
which padded out the chroniclers with comparisons and allusions to the 
whole course of human histor Palgrave made seriou tempt to 
‘ ‘ ‘ ] subject without thoroughgoing 
or seat g sm s he relies steadily on the rhetorical compila- 
tion of D ) S © to w e ascribes both originality and 
ren Is worse ne has a wavy oO! pre! rring the 
tw more cturesque \ matter 
oft ) ho it he sho 1 d nce 
dilig eserves singularly little of popular tradi- 
tion. ( ( great familiarity with the glish public 
rece Palg ¢ rt to utilize the do men sO es 
for rank l imen suffers pan ly by com 
1) wl h ¢ len ot 
y-<cl; ‘ I | e defects go too deep to be remedied b 1 
new ed e et e to ren ly them. | spite of oc 
ST é KS is note ré dev« ted lie to the trans- 
lation of quotat from Latin and French and to the explanation of 
references and sions with the aid of the Britan 1 and other obvious 
hel If 1iought to deserve on as 
classics, which tl are not, Burv’s edition of the Decline and Fall 
would afford better model of annotation. The freshest part of the 
lume is the prefatory memoir, with its numerous quotations from the 
Sir 
C. H. 
The ( er I k of Furness Abbey. Printed from the Original 


Manuscript in the British Museum. Edited by John Brownbill. Volum 
is., wt. 38. Remains Historical and Literary connected with the Pala- 
tine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, vol. LXXVIII., new series.] 
(Manchester, Chetham Society, 1919, pp. xxix, [295].) The contents of 
this volume are more varied in character than were the preceding install- 
ments of the Coucher Book. After the abbey rental with which it opens, 


come twenty-five pages of court rolls, some of the entries in which fur- 


Minor Notices 


nish interesting sidelights on rural 

century. Tenants are presented for ke 
bark and trees outside the lordship; 
sheep from the common pasture. A 
woryer ” is to be hanged; a tenant 


able” mare from the common 


ind dice is forbidden W € t thie 
new ales nutterakes svttvneg 
Sundays without special el 

The letters and petitions 1 
order in 1407 and an inquest on tl 
monks conspired to murder n Phe 
it mass and afterwards gave m p 


methods of manumissi 
Evidence on the known right of 
bishop to the Isle of Man is give 


715), without, however, throwing n« 


bbey in and near Drogheda, 
followed by 


the chief complaint against the late | 


The index of persons and places 


tested it. If anvthing it is too comp! 
ind Tunstal, Sir Marmaduke, are the 
The Immunity of Private Propert 


Scott Qu 


Iviey. I> 


nomics and Political Science seri 
University. 1918, pp. 200, 
erty from capture at sea is destined t 


causes or not, the problem of re-s 


> 


satisfactorily solve 
history of the struggle to shield comme 
ment for immunity has alwavs been hb 


tral rights, and as Dr. Qu 


fused with it. Neither can be understot 
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ments. He aligns himself with the school which believes the Declara- 


ead of the opinion of the times, and warns 


igainst anv attempts at reform which fail to take account of the 
strength of the belief in the military importance of the destruction of 
enemy 
FArGo Brown. 
( ] trracters from Hi try Vi moirs of the Serventes nth Cen- 
ry, with an Essa n the Character. and Historical Notes By David 
Nichol Smith London and New York, Oxford University Press, 1918, 


pp. li, 331, $2.70.) Mr. Smith has an excellent idea, which, though not 
new, has produced an interesting book. The selection of a large group 
of “characters” from seventeenth-century English writings, preceded 
by an entertaining and informing essay on this species of literary ex- 
pression, and supplemented by full and illuminating notes, all these wit- 
ness the industry and knowledge of the compiler and contribute to the 


ure of the reader. No one can read such a collection without re- 


newed interest in this most human and intimate of English centuries. 
Like those editors who have of late culled for us the choicer flowers of 


Raleigh and Clarendon, Mr. Smith has laid us under a debt of gratitude 


for what he 1 done. It seems the more ungrateful, therefore, to find 
fault with a volume which cannot fail to provide so much pleasure and 
profit for any one into whose hands it may come; vet we cannot but 


regret one obvious limitation. There is somewhat too much of Claren- 


don, who is honored with nearly as many selections as all other writers 
toge ther. We could well spare some ot these, good as they are, for a 
wider selection. Ludlow's evaluation of Cromwell, more of North and 


\ubrey, some of Evelyn and Pepys, and, above all perhaps, some of Sir 


William Monson’'s penetrating sketches, would have added variety and 


spice. Marvell's lines on Charles II., to take one instance of many, 


would have ligl tened 1 page, and there lie buried in 


t] 
tl 


1e Historical 
Manuscript Commission Reports many lesser examples of an admirable 
art which might hive lent sparkle to the greater jewels set here, if only 
yy contrast of greater informality. Yet when so much is good, it ill 
becomes us to criticize too closely. There is not anywhere else in Eng- 
lish so good an essay on the “ character” as this; and though one might 
insist somewhat more than its accomplished author on the distinction 
between externals and intellectual or spiritual qualities, and their eluci- 
dation as exemplified in Clarendon and Burnet, he has said much on an 
interesting theme and said it well. 


Ww. CLA. 


Le Cardinal Collier: Lettres et Prophéties de Marie-Thérése; l’Em- 
biiche Autrichienne. Par J. Munier-Jolain. (Paris, Payot et Cie., 1918, 
pp. 238, 4.50 fr.) In this little volume M. Munier-Jolain endeavors to 


broaden the setting in which the life of Cardinal de Rohan has been 


| 
pl 
i 
| 


— 


placed by tradition and 
gards the Diamond Necklace affair as a mere incident in Rohan’s life 


and a minor incident but for its tragic consequences to Marie Antoinette 


According to the author's view, Rohan is something more t 


noble of low character and inconceivable frivolity he 1s 

usual mental gifts and far-reaching ambition. He does not di t fact 
of Rohan’s immoralities; on the contrary he adds new detai ut he 
quotes testimony to Rohan’s intellectual interests, his artistic tast his 


extraordinary alertness of mind. He also finds it hard to bel 


even in an age of privilege and favor a fool should hav 
honorary member of the French Academy, provisor f the S 
and grand almoner of France, to sav nothing of the fact 


been French ambassador at Vienna for two vears and a halt He 
lieves Rohan’s goal was no less a position than that of chief mu 


the king. Marie Antoinette stood in his way. She tried to prever 
g 


being made grand almoner, but failed be se ( nise the king 

made to the cardinal’s cousin, the Comtesse de M I ( \ 
the queen, Rohan lent himself to the libellers who were busy with het 
reputation. This conflict, which is supposed to furnish the larger setting 
to the cardinal's life, goes back in the author’s opinion to the period ot 


the embassv and to Rohan’s discovery that Austria was to be taithl 


tition of Poland. Although Maria Theresa ackne edger 


acting “a la Prussienne ", M. Munier-Jolain thinks she conceived 

tense enmity for Rohan because he warned Louis XV. what was im 
pending. But if her enmity had this origin, is it not strange that the 
Emperor Joseph and the minister Kaunitz rem 


with Rohan, for they, more than she, were responsible for the Austri 


policy concerning Poland? Interesting as the aut rs unt of tl 
‘Cardinal Collier” is, his argument is not convincing R n's 
duct was so habitualiv crooked, and his wickedne 9 
impossible to believe him a man of superior powers 
H. E. 
Un Impot sur le Reve sla] ' 
bution Patriotique ” da jued Dé} 
178 1705, daprés des D ments inedits Par Pierre-Edn H 


Préface de M. Paul Delombre. (Paris, Edouard Champion, 1919 
Ixxvii, 330, 9.50 fr.) The “Contribution Patriotique” has_ hithert 
interested students of the French 
offered Mirabeau an opportunity to discredit Necker. Its success was 
doubtful, but money must be had, and there was little time for discus- 
sion. Mirabeau, accordingly, urged that the National Assembly accept 
“de confiance”’ the minister’s project of an extraordinary income-tax. 
If it failed Necker would be responsible and his popularity would receive 


a deadly blow. But the tax has a more interesting 


{ 
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Revolutionary financiering and as an incident in the history of income- 
taxes. With our own success of recent memory in raising huge sums by 
taking high percentages of large incomes, it is curious to follow the fate 
of a tax which took in three annual installments 25 per cent. of each 
income over 400 livres. This meant only 84 per cent. a year. Neither 
Necker nor the Assembly dared in the beginning to inaugurate effective 
means of controlling the returns. They relied, or pretended to rely, on 
the patriotism of each citizen to impel him to make a true declaration of 
the amount due. If he wished to conceal his exact income he could sub- 
scribe more than 25 per cent. and declare that his subscription exceeded 
the required sum. M. Hugues describes in minute detail the experience 
with the tax in the department of L’Hérault, formerly Bas-Languedoc. 
He shows that the tax was eventually collected, although the returns 
all in before the close of the Convention. The later install- 
} 


ments were paid in depreciated assignats. One of the first obstacles was 


the change in the system of local government, but the permanent and 


} 


were not 


serious obstacle was the inertia of the rural communes and of the “ petit 
peuple’ in general. They supposed the Revolution meant deliverance 
from taxation, not new taxes. Before many months were gone, the 
\ssembly was obliged to introduce coercion and to impose upon the local 
authorities the duty of fixing the sum to be paid by those who neglected 
to make declarations and of increasing amounts declared if these were 
obviously too small. The “ Contribution Patriotique” did not save the 
country from Mirabeau’s “ hideous bankruptcy "’; it did not even discredit 
Necker, for he disappeared long before its failure was evident. Its chief 
interest, in the opinion of the author, is in the illustrations it offers of 
the inherent difficulties of income-tax legislation. Altogether, this work 
is an important addition to our knowledge of the financial history of the 
Revolution. 

H. E. Bourne. 


The Religious Policy of the Bavarian Government during the Napo- 
leonic Period. By Chester Penn Higby, Instructor in History, West 
Virginia University. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
vol. LXXXV., no. 1, whole no. 196.] (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1919, pp. 346, $3.00.) This painstaking doctoral dissertation 
does not attempt to prove any novel thesis, but simply to answer in 
scholarly fashion three questions. What were the religious and political 
conditions in Bavaria at the death of the Elector Charles Theodore in 
1799? What changes were wrought by his successor, Maximilian IV., 
from 1799 to 1815? To what extent were these changes permanent? In 
answer he finds that in 1799 the conglomerate of territories which made 
up the electorate was overrun with beggars, tramps, and criminals, in 
spite of the medieval barbarity and frequency of the penal executions. 
The Roman Catholic clergy were intolerant, superstitious, possessed of 
considerable lands, and all-powerful politically. Innumerable popular 


| 
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superstitions prevailed, such as the ringing of chu bells to avert ’ 
hunderstorms. But, nevertheless, c nditions wer quite g 1 | 
and medieval as they have been commonly painted. rom 170 iN1s 
under the beneficent Maximilian IV. d his enlight lt \ 
gelas, came sweeping reforms. Lutherans and : 

Jews, were put on an equality with Catholics. ¢ 

monasteries and cathedral chapters, were st | The ( 
hierarchy were subordinated to the control of the st (And ¢ 
ment attempted, though unsuccessfully, to stam| f the 
stitious practices by edicts re eulating the religious e of t c 
government was unwisely trying to ac ymplis 9 

which should have been left to education \fter the downfall of N 
leon, and in spite of general reaction, most of ti ‘ ’ 
Bavaria were permanently preserved, and many were ¢ 
Concordat of 1817, which has survived fo ent 

tion policy, however, was reversed, and i tl ‘ ra ‘ 

thirties many of the conns¢ ited lands vere rest t | 1 
nuns. so that in 1904 they numbered resp ‘ 8s Se 
compared with 3281 and 1238 a cel 

vented the author from making any Investig $ m ript mate 
rial in Bavaria, but we doubt if this re sults in anv very serious loss; 1 
he has made excellent use of all the topogt phical des e works 
the memoirs, and the laws of Bay e in the | ; ot 
country. What he does not explain, but what we should like to kt $ 
what were the underlying causes of the reform movement. W it c 
permeating effect of h eighteenth-centut e stril 
ing example of the French Revolution, or tl < 
influence, or simply the chance fact that Maximilian IV. happens lt 
progressive and tolerant, while Charles Theodore had been the revers¢ : 
One gathers that it was the latter chance of fat é 
reform legislation, especially after 1802, was due to N 

ep 
The Congress of Vien 5. By kK Webster P1 

Modern History in the University of Liverpo | | H 

Milford, for the Historical Section of the Foreign 

174, 48h. 6d.) This is “ one of a series of handbooks on countries al | 

subjects likely to come under discussion during the peace neg 

which have been edited under the genet il supe $10 f Dr. ¢ W 

Prothero by the historical section of the British foreign ofhes the 

aid of expert scholars. Intended “ for the inforn mn of off | 

men of action rather than historians * it was written under pres ( 

eleven weeks during the summer of 1918: and the thor modestly d 

scribes it as “ purely a piece de circonstance”’, and promises a larget 

work on the same subject after his release from governmental service 

Nevertheless, it is a work of much merit, and until the appearance of a 


| 
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definitive history of the Congress of Vienna historians will welcome it 
as the partial fulfillment of a long-felt need. The author has made ex- 
tensive use of the heretofore somewhat neglected papers of the British 
foreign office, and it is evident that he has been a student of the problems 
about which he writes for a much longer period than was taken up with 
the actual preparation of this little volume. His point of view is frankly 
British. To many it will seem too exclusively British. He believes that 
England's diplomatic role in 1814-1815 has hitherto received less than its 
due share of attention; and accordingly he has set forth the course of 
British foreign policy under Castlereagh’s direction in these critical 
years with considerable fullness. Of Castlereagh he holds that “it has 
been clearly proved that for courage and common sense he has rarely 
been equalled among British diplomatists, and that his influence over the 


settlement of 1814-1815 was greater than that of any other European 


statesman”. 


Phe Century of Hope: a Sketch of Western Progress from 1815 to 
the Great War. By F. S. Marvin. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1919, pp. vii, 352, $3.00.) Mr. Marvin 
has made a laudable attempt to sketch the intellectual history of Europe 
luring the nineteenth century. This is a tribute to the new spirit of 
history which seeks for explanations, not merely in political mechanisms 
nor in economic determinism, but also in human ideals and emotions. 
The book lacks unity, perhaps because the subject does. The reader is 
frequently left floundering but happy, very much in the same mood as 
when he hears an engaging lecturer discourse for an hour on some 
world problem. There are chapters on democracy, literature, socialism, 


science (by far the best), nationalism, imperialism, education, religion, 


and social progress. The bibliography contains lists of good, bad, and 


indifferent books, but without any indication of their relative merits 


Bayern und Deutschland im 10. Jahrhundert. Von M. Doeberl. 
(Munich, K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1917, pp. 155.) The 
author of this brochure occupied himself for many years with the his- 
tory of Bavaria in the nineteenth century, particularly in its relations to 
the politics of larger Germany. Numerous studies and articles from his 
hand have appeared from time to time dealing with special persons and 
policies, so that the theme is in a measure a rapid glance over the process 
by which Bavaria came into the German Empire, the actual essay being 
condensed into fifty pages. 

Certain basic principles or motives have been at the foundation of 
Bavarian politics. The most fundamental has been the consciousness of 
a South-German distinctiveness, or national sentiment, based on a long 
dynastic history and not including a love for Prussians. Naturally royal 
families and royal statesmen were anxious to preserve their dignities 


and the position of the state to as great a degree as possible. Yet the 


f 
| 
‘ 


Bavarian kings of the last century were for t 


the sense of German Ludwig I. and ] 


their local statesmen in this respect. The balances 
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fellowship” of the University of Californi 


scholarship. The work is compiled from an exam 


selected from the Papeles de Estado and 
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Mexico) groups of the 


materials for California 


of these legajos have entered 


does not give a 


complete 


demonstrate the richness of the documentation of the 


Indies for the history of California and the southwestert 


1 
ilendar cover the period from the 


The entries of the c 


nineteenth centuries inclusive. For the earlier vé 


clude the southwestern 


later period thev are limited 


proaches thereto. 


An excellent introduction gives an count of the 


Indies, a statement regarding the work of the N 
summary of the work accomplished by the author, and 
of the system used in making the calendar. Part ont 
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ps. Part II. forms the bulk of the volume and comprises a calendar 
of 6257 items, representing perhaps 20,000 separate documents. The con- 
tent of the documents is usually indicated by the official summary taken 
from the document itself, which gives a satisfactory idea of its char- 
acter. The calendar has already served in the preparation of the author's 
Founding of Spanish California and of Priestley’s José de Galvez. In 
addition the author declares that the calendar contains available data for 
fifty other works, relating to discovery, exploration, settlement, adminis- 
l, ilitarv, financial, and ecclesiastical), etc., of Spanish 

California and the southwestern United States. 
Little criticism can be offered of Professor Chapman’s book. The 
echnical term “ Calendar” instead of “ Catalogue” in the title would 


fit the contents better. Placing the numbers of the documents before the 


entry instead of after it gives them undue prominence. A few slight 
errors have crept in but they are mostly obvious. The Catalogue is a 


worthy and useful addition to the series of publications of the University 
Roscor R. 


Early Records of the City and County of Albany and Colony of 
Renssclacrwyck Volumes III. and IV. Translated from the Original 


Dutch by Jonathan Pearson, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in 


Union College. Revised and Edited by A. J. F. van Laer, Archivist, 
Division of Archives and History. [New York State Library, History 
sulletins, nos. 10, 11]. (Albany, University of the State of New York, 
1918, 1919, pp. 644, 200). The present volumes, like the preceding two 


(see this journal, XXII. 444), consist of translations of Dutch records 
in the Albany county clerk’s office. Volume III., Notarial Papers, 1660 

60, contains those of the Albany notaries, Dirck van Schelluyne, 
\driaen Jansen van Ilpendam, and Jan Juriaensen Becker, who, under 
the practice of the period, had recording as well as attesting functions 
and whose registers contain the original documents executed before 
them. These consist of powers of attorney, contracts relating to both 
real and personal property, bonds, settlements of accounts and estates, 
assignments of debts and inheritances, agreements and certificates of 
apprenticeship, witnesses’ depositions, wills, a few deeds and other mis- 
cellaneous papers; a number of van Ilpendam's letters are included. 
Volume IV. is divided into two parts. The first (pp. 7-115) under the 
general title Mortgages, 1658-1660, contains some fifteen mortgages, 
a number of deeds, contracts for the sale of real and personal property, 
bonds, powers of attorney, several depositions, the terms of sale at 
auction of various pieces of real property, of which there are many, and 
some miscellaneous papers. Part 2 (pp. 117-206) contains wills begin- 
ning July 5, 1681, but principally from October 8, 1691, to 1782; only 
those originally in Dutch are given, but subscribing witnesses’ deposi- 


tions and records of probate, which are in English, are included. 


} 
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covenant of the new League of Nations does not indicate that these 
lessons were drawn upon to any marked extent by the five great powers. 


HERMAN V. AMES. 


Life and Letters of Simeon Baldwin. By Simeon E. Baldwin. (New 
Haven, the Author, 1919, pp. ix, 503, $3.50.) This book is a compilation 


from letters and journals, published “with the special view of intro- 


ducing an ancestor to his remote descendants, and the general view ot 
picturing the life and manners of a former generation”. These modest 


uims have been amply fulfilled by the distinguished author, who allows 
is ancestor to reveal his own character and tell his own story. Simeon 
Baldwin (1761-1851) was the youngest of eight children of a farmer in 


Norwich, Connecticut. An edu 


Connecticut hierarchy. For many years he was content to practise 


ation at Yale gave him the pass-key to 


law in New Haven, and play Federalist politics from the inside. In 1803 
he was sent to Congress, but two years’ residence at Washington in that 


1 


harvest season for democracy made him “more and more satisfied with 


the mediocrity of the Connecticut style of living” (p. 345). He refused 
re-election, and epted a seat on the supreme bench of his native 


commonwealth, where he would undoubtedly have passed the remainder 


of his long life but for the local political upheaval of 1818. 

Simeon Baldwin s a fairly typical Connecticut Federalist, sharing 
evel opin 1 re ice of his class. Occasional flashes of discern- 
ment are found in his letters. He criticizes the Federalists for their 
Johnsonian methods of argument and tactless sarcasm (p. 393); he 


wishes sectionalism to be called by its right name in 1813, and not dis- 


suised as Federalism (p. 459). Nothing new or startling, but much illus- 
trative material, 1 tained in his correspondence. The first half of 
the book, coveri Bald undergraduate life and tutorship at Yale, 
is a good suppleme t Stiles’s diary of the same depressed period 


in the history of the college. After Shays’s Rebellion, Baldwin's friend 


Dr. Backus is frankly monarchist (pp. 350 389 ). The letters of Elizur 


Goodrich and James Hillhouse are a contribution to the literature of 
ultra-Federalism. A confidential circular of a state Federalist com- 
mittee in 1804 (p. 290) confirms the reviewer's opinion that the New 
England Federalists had a political machine which for silent effective- 


ness equalled anything manipulated by modern bosses. At Washington, 
Baldwin was not let into the secession plot of 1804, but his letters give 
entertaining accounts of the impeachment of Chase, the manners of 
John Randolph, and the dress of Betsy Bonaparte. The author has also 
wisely included material on the banking and canal enterprises in which 


his ancestor engaged, and has shown us how one could live comfortably 
in New Haven on an income less than $1100 a year—before 1851. 


> Morison. 


| 
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Centennial History of Moses Brown By Ravn 
Wickersham Kelsey, Associate Professor of History in Haverford ( 
lege. With an Introduction by Rufus Matthew nes, Prof 
Philosophy in Haverford College. (Providence, Moses Brown S 
1919, pp. xviii, 178, $2.00.) An attractive book, printed on good paper 
illustrated with thirty-seven inserted pages of cuts, and w 
way of the dignified institution it describes 


\ noteworthy feature of the book is the loving tou ] 
In his preface he speaks of his gratitude for the privileg { 
work, and of the inspiration of communion through the channel 
tory with the ancient worthies who founded the school t 
tion is sincere the volume sufficiently attests. Few scl s are s 
tunate in their interpreters. 

The early chapters deal with colonial times and the eg 
school systems. The Quakers early advocated the founding of ho 
and had in operation in England by 1671 at least fiftee: 
schools. The Friends’ Public School in Philadelphia, now the W 
Penn Charter School, was founded in 1689. As early as 1684 the Rhod 
Island Friends granted the use of a meeting ( Ne t 
school, and promised what assistance they could gi) \ hundred 
later the New England Friends established | 
vears in Portsmouth, Rhode Island, the predecessor of the present Mos 
Brown School. A copy of the rules and regulations of that s 


given in an appendix, dated November 1, 1784, and reflects the intet 
seriousness of the times. 

That the present school came into being was largely th 
Moses Brown of historic fame, who continued as its tré 
vear of his death, at the age of ninety-seven, in 1836 

Among the later workers for t 
Smiley brothers, later of Lake Mohonk, from whose administrat 
financial success of the school seems to have dated \ibert K. Smile 
was principal of the school from 1860 to 1879, and for much of the t 
his brother Alfred was associated with him. 

The entire book is replete with humor and will prove of interest « 
to those who do not know the school. It forms a valuable mntribution te 
the literature of the formation of our secondary s 

As a minor matter, a Rhode Islander naturally takes exception t 
author’s use of the commonly accepted statement that this state in edu 
cational matters was more backward during the lonial period 
other New England states. Dr. Carroll in his Pui Edu 
Rhode Island (1918) has shown that this impression has doubtless grow 
from the fact that, although this state had the schools, it did not 
the laws requiring the schools to be established. He even claims a re 


sonable probability that Newport was the first town in all English Amer 
I 


ica to establish a public school. 


4 

JoHN L. ALGER. 
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James Baird Weaver. By Fred Emory Haynes. [lowa Biographical 
series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.| (lowa City, State Historical 
Society, 1919, pp. xv, 494, $2.00.) The influence of James B. Weaver 
was in the field of agitation. He never held an important administrative 
post or served as a member of a controlling group of Congress. He was 
never tested and seasoned by political responsibility. Instead of these 
experiences, which might have made of him a real national figure, he 
lived the life of the prophet of marginal reforms. Less unpractical and 


dogmatic than many of his associates, he was not the less a persistent 


member of that group that Colonel Roosevelt characterized so aptly as 


he three decades after the Civil War were relatively barren of con- 


hip, so far as the great parties were 


structive political and social leadershiy 
concerned. What programme of betterment there was, was offered only 
outside the party organizations. Much of the programme was lop-sided, 
il was condemned by contemporaries because of the greenback and 
silver panace hat accompanied it. But it is true, as Dr. Haynes em- 
yhasizes more nee, that in the half-seen vision of the Greenback 
farmers’ A e-P list leaders were the suggestions of much that 
-day become orthodox and commonplace. Weaver could not see 
the 1 ¢ ned ( dS ut | Vas strong on foreseeing goals nd ideals 


Twice, as presidential candidate in 1880 and 1892, 


he was official spokesman for the discontented. The critique of Dr. 
Haynes makes little attempt to show how much of Weaver's foresight 
vas rational and how much was mere accident. 
Dr. Haynes's biography will be a useful addition to the literature of 
) s, but it ce ins relatively little that will be new to the intimate 
student Weaver's manuscript remains were not important. His biog 
raphy makes of necessity a sad contrast with such a work as Caro Lloyd's 
Demar Weaver “ gave little thought to the pas nd 
‘he looked forward to the verv end of his life”. A single scrapbook 
and a letter-file contain all that he preserved for his biographer. With 
the scanty aSsistance of these, and with the Congressional Record and 


the lowa newspapers, Dr. Haynes has done his best, and has traversed 
in much of the ground covered in his Third Party Movements since 
Civil War His foot-notes show that he has consulted the Welle 
Papers in the Wisconsin Historical Society, and the Donnelley Papers 
the Minnesota Historical Society, both of which are rich collections 
for the Greenback and Populist movements. But he does not appear to 
have exhausted these papers, or to have enriched his text to the fullest 
from them. 

The book is of course beautifully printed and carefully annotated. 

FREDERIC L, PAXSON. 


A Report on the Public Archives. By Theodore C. Blegen. [Wis- 


consin Historical Publications, Bulletin of Information, no. 94.]  (Madi- 


ro 
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son, State Historical Society, 1918, pp. 115.) This well-considered and 
carefully-written pamphlet is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times. It is a study, in the light of the best European and American 
practice and precept, of the problem of dealing with the public records 


of Wisconsin. It may occasion som« surprise to learn that, in the matter 


of caring for its archives, Wisconsin is hardly abreast of Massa 
setts and is considerably behind Iowa and Alabama, but such is the case 
The State Historical Society, turning its attention to this state of affair 
commissioned Mr. Blegen to make a report on the general sit l 
to suggest a plan for the better organization and administratio1 f tl 
public records. Mr. Blegen first mad study of the 

tices of certain foreign countries. especial] Ene l 1 

and of a few of the American states, such as low M 

and Pennsylvania. The best practice he found to be based on thre 
fundamental principles: “(1) the centralization of all archives not in 
current use; (2) an efficient and scientific classification and gener d 
ministration of the records thus centralized: 2) the istodyv of the 
archives under officials thoroughly t ed, botl ( | 

tice, for their work”. In the appli n of thes ke 


tion in Wisconsin Mr. Blegen urges the erection of special building to 


serve as an archive depot, and the organization of an archive adminis- 
tration under the State Historical Society, already the truste f the 
state for all its historic il interests It is to be ho \l B yen s 
recommendations will be adopted for the re cleat | ‘ 
the best archival practice nd wo 1 meet the dem Is l 


tive efficiency and historical scholars] 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Historical Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Cleveland on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 29, 30, and 
31. The committee on the programme will use as much of the pro- 
gramme prepared for 1918, and abandoned on account of the influenza, 
as seems practicable. Certain subjects and the entire session on the 
War Issues Course will be dropped because the end of the war has 
destreyed the interest in them. The conference of history teachers 
arranged for last year will be superseded by a session devoted to the 
report of the Committee on History and Education for Citizenship in the 
Schools. Conferences are being organized for those interested in Latin- 
American history, economic history, ancient and medieval history, the 
Far East, the Russian Revolution, American colonial history, American 
nationalism, and modern European history. One or two sessions will 
present the historical background of some of the boundary problems 
which have been before the Peace Congress in Paris. The papers of 
the Latin-American conference will be mainly concerned with the atti- 
tude of the Latin-American people toward the Monroe Doctrine, of the 
modern European history group with the historical background of some 
of the problems of reconstruction which now claim attention. There 
will be joint sessions with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
and with the Political Science Association, which will meet in Cleveland 
at the same time; the usual conference of historical societies will also 
take place. 

Proof of the Annual Report for 1917 has been read and the indexes 
are being prepared. Vol. II. of the Annual Report for 1918, being the 
autobiography of Martin Van Buren, went to press in July. Vol. I. of 
that Report, with contents of the usual sort, but including also a con- 
siderable body of material on agricultural history submitted by the 
Agricultural History Society, has gone to the press more recently. 

The Association offers a prize of $250 for the best unpublished essay 
in American military history submitted to the Military Prize Committee 
before July 1, 1920. The essay may treat of any events of American 
military history—a war, a campaign, a battle, the influence of a diplo- 
matic or political situation upon military operations, an arm of the 
service, the fortunes of a particular command, a method of warfare 
historically treated, the career of a distinguished soldier. It should not 
be highly technical in character, but it must be a positive contribution 
to historical knowledge, and the fruit of original research. For further 
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information address the chairman, Professor Milledge L. Bonham, j1 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF HISTORICAL SERVICE 


With respect to the large series of extracts from the German news- 
papers bearing on the history of the war, which were mentioned on page 
747 of our July issue, it is perhaps best to mention specifically the names 
of the libraries in which sets of these transcripts may be 
Library of Congress, and those of Vassar College, Princeton University 


| 


and the universities of Michigan, Chicago, and Wisconsin. 


PERSONAL 


Archdeacon William Cunningham, president of the Royal Historical 
Society from Ig10 to 1913, died recently at the age of 69. He was on 
of the foremost pioneers of economic history in England, was well known 
in the United States, and was a man of most genial character. His 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce has been widely read 


and used. 


Rev. John Neville Figgis, honorary fellow of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge, friend and editor of Lord Acton, died suddenly on April 13, 
at the age of 53. He is best known by his essay on the Divine Right 
of Kings (1896) and by his Studies of Political Thought from Gerson 


to Grotius (1907). 


Don Eduardo de Hinojosa y Naveros, member of the Spanish Aca- 
demy, permanent secretary of the Royal Academy of History, and a 


distinguished writer on Spanish legal history, died at \ 


In memory of a son killed in action during the war, Lord Rothe 
mere has founded at Cambridge a well-endowed chair of naval history. 
The chair has been filled by the appointment of Dr. J. Holland Ros« \ 


chair of Byzantine Greek and history has been established at Oxford, 


chairs of imperial history, of Russian history, and of modern Greek 


history at the University of London. To the last two chairs respectively, 
Sir Bernard Pares and Mr. Arnold Toynbee have been elected The 
vacancy caused at Manchester by the retirement of Professor James 
Tait has been filled by the election of Mr. F. M. Powicke 


Mr. A. Percival Newton, lecturer in imperial and colonial history in 
the University of London and secretary of the London branch of the 
American Historical Association, spends October, November, and De 
cember in the United States, and lectures at various American univer- 


sities on subjects connected with the history of the | 


Assistant-professor R. M. Johnston of Harvard University has been 


promoted to be professor of modern history 


| 
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Messrs. Ernest Barker and R. H. Tawney of New College, Oxford, 
are to teach in Amherst College, the former during the second term, 


the latter during the third term, of the present academic year. 


In Yale University, Dr. Frank W. Pitman has been promoted to the 
position of assistant professor of history in the Shefhield Scientific 


School. 


Professor Henry Johnson of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
has leave of absence during the present academic year. 


To a new chair of history founded at Cornell University by Mr. 
lohn Stambaugh of Youngstown, the trustees of that institution have 


elected Professor George L. Burr. Professor Burr has a_ sabbatical 


vear of vacation which will mainly be spent upon the papers of the 


late President White and upon an unfinished book of the late Henry 


Professor Milledge L. Bonham, jr., has accepted an appointment as 


professor of history in Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


Dr. Henry R. Shipman has been promoted from assistant professor 


to associate professor of history in Princeton University. 


Professor R. P. Brooks, though he has withdrawn from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and is now associated with a bank in Macon, expects 


to finish before long the volume of Calhoun Papers which he is editing 
he Historical Manuscripts Commission. He also expects to com- 
plete the life of Howell Cobb on which he has been working for a 
number of years. 


Dr. Percy S. Flippin has been appointed professor of 


Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 


Professor H. C. Hockett has been granted a leave of absence from 
his duties as professor of American history in the Ohio State University 
for the year 1919-1920. Dr. C. S. Boucher, hitherto of Washington 
University, has been appointed assistant professor of American history. 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger of Ohio State University has been 
made head of the department of history in the State University of 
lowa. Dr. Wilmer C. Harris, of the same institution, has been appointed 


head of the department of history at Butler College. 


Professor Isaac J. Cox of Cincinnati has accepted a call to North- 
western University as professor of Hispanic-American history. Dr. 
Reginald C. McGrane becomes assistant professor of American history 
in the University of Cincinnati. Professor Merrick Whitcomb having 
a year’s leave of absence, his work at Cincinnati is temporarily taken by 


Mr. Raymond Chambers. 


P 
C. Lea. 
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Professor Arthur H. Hirsch of Morningside College ha n elected 
head of the department of history in Ohio Wesleyan Univ tv in suc- 


cession to Professor R. T. Stevenson. 


In the University of Illinois, Mr. Rexford Newcomb, w last ve 
as assistant professor of architecture, took charge of tl 
tectural history, carried for over forty years by Dr. Nathan ¢ 


has been made assistant professor of architectural hist 


In the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me 


Louis B. Schmidt has been promoted from as ie g 
of history to professor of history, Mr. Albert B. Moore 
to assistant professor of history. 
Dr. N. A. N. Cleves has been appou ted 
tory and political science in the University of Arkansa 


Professor Edward M. Hulme of the University of Idaho has been 


vranted a vear’s leave of absence to e purpose 


history to give courses in the University of Calitorn mi re 
pean, including especially Slavic, hist 


In Stanford University Professor Edward Krehbiel ting exe 
tive of the department of history in the bsence of Prot Ful 1). 
Adams, who has been granted leave ol absence 
Dr. Yamato Ichihashi has been granted leave for a year’s study in 


Japan. 


More than a quarter-century has elapsed since Professors | 
and Rambaud began the publication of the admirable Histoire Gene 
du Ile Siécle a nos Jours. A similar work on a more extended 
covering in twenty volumes the whole period from ancient times to the 
present, is now announced, to be prepared under the editorial direction 
of Professors H ilphen and Wit the ) t 
group of scholars. The publisher will be Alcan of Par 

\ conference of representatives of the war history commissions and 
similar organizations of some fifteen states, together with representa- 
tives of various governmental offices having important war records, was 
held in Washington on September 9 and 10. | ldition to discussing 
problems of the collecting of materials in the vario states and to « 
changing views and the results of experience, the conference founded an 


organization to be known as the National Association of State War 
History Organizations, the members of which are to be the officially 
recognized agencies in each state for the collection and preservation of 


its war records. The association will maintain, at joint expense, a 


Mr. Joseph V. Fuller has been called as assistant professor of European 
GENERAL 
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bureau in Washington for the purpose of locating, describing, and copy- 
ing the documents in the governmental archives and other central depos- 
itories which bear upon the war activities of the several states. Steps 
have already been taken to organize this bureau and to compile a com- 
prehensive survey of the various bodies of war records in Washington. 
The new association is to hold an annual meeting in Washington each 
year, in April; the first general meeting will be held at Cleveland during 
the last three days in December in connection with the meetings of the 
American Historical Association. The officers and executive committee 
for the first year have been chosen as follows: president, James Sullivan, 
state historian of New York; vice-president, Arthur K. Davis, chairman 
of the Virginia War History Commission; secretary-treasurer, Albert 
E. McKinley, secretary of the Pennsylvania War History Commission; 
additional members of the executive committee, Franklin F. Holbrook, 
secretary of the Minnesota War Records Commission, and Benjamin F. 


Shambaugh, superintendent of the State Historical Society of Lowa. 


In the June number of the Historical Outlook, Dr. J. G. Randall, 
special expert of the United States Shipping Board, sets forth some 
of the War Tasks and Accomplishments of the Shipping Board; Pro- 
fessor E. L. Bogart discusses the Money Costs of the War; Professor 
L. M. Larson a Few Territorial Problems confronting the Peace Con- 


ference, and Mr. Thomas W. Gosling a New Internationalism. 


The (English) Historical Association’s Annual Bulletin of Histerical 
Literature for 1918, to be obtained from the secretary of the society, is 
for the most part confined to the important English publications of the 
vear, but the section on ancient history, by Mr. Norman H. Baynes, has 
additional value as surveying the year’s publications in various lan- 
guages. A full bibliography of the articles on Roman history which 
have appeared in periodicals, prepared by the same competent writer, will 
appear in the next issue of The Year's Work, published by the Classical 
\ssociation. 


The S. P. C. K. series of Helps for Students of History, mentioned 
heretofore in these pagés (XXIV. 313, 750) has been taken over for 
publication in this country by the Macmillan Company. Recent additions 
to this useful series of pamphlets are two by Mr. Arthur Tilley on The 
French Wars of Religion and The French Renaissance; Hints on the 
Study of English Economic History, by the late Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham; Parish History and Records, by A. H. Thompson; and an /ntro- 
duction to the Study of Colonial History, by Dr. A. Percival Newton. 
Volumes rather than pamphlets, on The Period of Congresses (pp. 200) 
and Securities of Peace: a Retrospect, 1848-1914 (pp. 126), are con- 
tributed by the Master of Peterhouse, Sir Adolphus W. Ward. 


The Norwegian Nobel Institute announces an international prize 


essay contest on “The History of the Free Trade Movement in the 
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Nineteenth Century and the Bearings of that Movement on International 
Peace”. Essays may be submitted in English, French, German, or any 
of the Scandinavian languages. The author of the successful essay will 
receive the sum of 5000 Norwegian crowns (say $1350); the monograph 
will become the property of the Institute. Essays, bearing an epigraph 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing t 
must be sent to the Norwegian Nobel Institute, 1g Drammensvei, Chris- 
tiania, before July 1, 1922. 

The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World (University of 
Chicago Press), by Professor Edward C. Moore of Harvard, depicts th 
missionary movement against the background of general history since th 


middle of the eighteenth century. 


The Evolution of the Dragon (Manchester University Press) 
Professor G. Elliot Smith embodies a new theory of the origin of myths. 
“ Dragons’ are merely a link in the author's argument, which is a denial 
of the possibility that similar beliefs and customs develop independently) 


among separate peoples. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: K. Joél, ernunft und Geschichte 
(Neue Rundschau, April, 1916); R. Hubert, La Philosophie de lHistoire 


et les Evénements du Temps Présent (Revue de Paris, June 15) 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago undertakes this 
winter an archaeological survey of Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, in 
cluding both Babylonia and Assyria, under the general direction of 
Professor James H. Breasted, the purpose of the survey being to de 
termine what archaeological opportunities have been opened to the 
western world by the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, and what obliga- 


tions in this region should be met by American resources. 


P. Karge has published an extended work entitled Rephaim, Di 


Vorgeschichtliche Kultur Paldstinas ui Phoni h 1 
Religionsges hichtliche Studien ( Paderb« rn, Sch ningh, Igis, pp. Xv 
765). 

The Annual of the British School at Athens (Macmillan), sessions 


of 1916-1917 and 1917-1918, is made up of miscellaneous papers, includ 
ing a discussion of the battle of Mantinea by Mr. Woodhouse, a stud) 
of the sources and the text of Strabo, by Dr. Leaf and Dr. van Buren, 


a hitherto unpublished letter of Lord Byron written from Athens in 


1811, and an account by Mr. Wace of Frank Hastings and George Fin! 
two less celebrated friends of Greek liberty. 
The most recent volume by Professor | duard Mever Ss ( @esars 


Monarchie und das Principat des Pompejus: Innere Geschichte Roms 


von 66 bis 44 v. Chr. (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1918, pp. x, 627). 
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Local Government in Ancient India is the title of a volume recently 
published (Clarendon Press) in the series of Wysore University Studies. 
The author, Radhakumud Mookerji, is professor of history in the 
university. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. H. Breasted, The Place of the 
Near Orient in the Career of Man and the Task of the American Orien- 
talist (Journal of the American Oriental Society, XX XIX.) ; A. Rosen- 


berg, Zur Geschichte des Latinerbundes (Hermes, LIV. 2). 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


The Primitive Tradition of the Eucharistic Body and Blood, by Rev. 
Lucius Waterman, rector of St. Thomas’s Church, Hanover, N. H. 
embodies a series ot lectures delivered at 


( Longmans, Green, and Co.), 
h in 


the General Theological Seminary of the American Episcopal Chure 
1918 and 
In one of its series of translations of Christian literature, the series 


rical texts, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 


Irgi 


dealing with lit 

edge has published a translation of the Pilgrimage of Etheria, the letter- 
diary of an abbess of the fourth century, who writes to the nuns of her 
house, probably in Spain, of her travels in Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 


and Asia Minor, with descriptions of churches and services she attended. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Mrs. Charles Singer of Oxford is compiling a catalogue of the 
The work, which 


\cad- 


medieval scientific manuscripts in the British Isles. 
has received grants from both the Royal Society and the British 


emy, already comprises more than 40,000 entries. 


FE. Stein deals mainly with the reigns of Justin II. and Tiberius 
Constantinus, the immediate successors of Justinian I., in his volume of 


Studien sur Geschichte des Byzantinischen Reiches (Stuttgart, Metzler, 
1918, pp. Vill, 200). 

The volume of critical studies by B. Schmeidler entitled Hamburg- 
Bremen und Nordost-Europa vom 9. bis 11. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, Die- 
terich, 1918, pp. xix, 363) includes a critique of the chronicle of Adam 


of Bremen and other studies relating to the historical origins of the 


Hanseatic regions. 
its Periods and Phases is the title of a volume by 
f this form 


The Tournament: 


R. Coltman Clephan, published by Methuen. The history « 


of sport in England and Europe is studied, as well as trials by combat, 
duels, and modern revivals of the tournament. 


M. Paul Sabatier intends to bring out before long volumes VIII- 
XIII. of his Collection d'Etudes et de Documents relative to St. Francis, 


| 
| 
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of which seven volumes had appeared before the war Vol. VILL. wil 
contain a critical edition of the Speculum Perfectionis; vol. IX 
critical examination of the same; vol. X., a critical editior f the 
Legenda Trium Sociorum; vol. X1., the Legenda Jetus; vol. XII 


sources for the life of St. Francis; vol. XIII., a general index to the 


whole series of the n, and to the three vo es 
in press ) of the C/ Puse ules de Critique Historiqui He ilso ann nce 
an extensively revise secom edition of fis ele j 
Francois (1893). 
\ careful biographical study of Papst Hadrian |’. (A 


buono Fieschi) ( Heidelbe rg Winter, 1916 pp. vil, 300 ) has been writte1 


by Natalie Schoépf. Hadrian V. was a Genoese whose pontificate ex 


~ 


tended over but a few weeks in 1276. His mission to England trom 
1265 to 1268 was the most important episode of his career. 

The French School at Rome has recently published in the series 
Registres Pontificaux (Paris, Boccard) additional sections ot the regis 


\lexander IV., Martin IV., and Clement IV. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals Halphet Ics rifig 


Histoire de Charlemagne, V. La Conquéte de la Saxe Revue His- 


torique, March); Ch.-V. Langlois, Travaux de Ch.-H. Hash su) 


Littérature Scientifique en Latin du XIT¢ St urnal des Savants 
March-April); E. Emerton, The First Europea e 
of Constance! (Harvard Theological Review, 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The final issue for 1918 of the Revue de Meétaphys 


was an extraordinary number devoted entirely to articles appropriate 
to the quatercentenary of the Reformation. The contributior re 
rranged in five groups: the Reformation in Germ I ( 
land, the Protestant origins of democracy, and the Reformati 

modern world. Leading scholars from France and other countries are 


the contributors, 


\ series of articles in the Neue Ziircher Z. g by Professor W 


helm Oechsli were collected and published under the title Ang 1 
die Schweiz just before the sudden death of ie distinguished 

The narrative begins in 1514, the vear the first English ambassad 

sent to Switzerland. The close relations between the two countri re 


studied in the period of the Reformation. in the War of the S 


Succession, in the Napoleonic Wars, at the time of the Sonderbund, and 


in the Neuchatel question. No similar account of Anglo-Swiss relations 


existed before Professor Oechsli’s work, which gathers up the result f 
the detailed studies over the whole period and contributes much that 


is the fruit of his own researches. 


| 
ters of the following popes: John XXII., Innocent I\ Benedict XII., 
; 
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In a Leiden dissertation, Du Plessis-Mornay (Kampen, J. H. Kok, 
pp. vil, 143) Mr. J. Itjeshorst studies in a competent manner the period 
of Mornay’s sojourn in England and the Netherlands, 1576-1582. 

The publication of the Efterladte Papirer fra den Reventlowske 
Familiekreds i Tidsrumet 1770-1827 by Louis Bobé has reached the 
eighth volume (Copenhagen, Lehmann and Stage, 1917, pp. 594). 

Sir Francis Piggott and G. W. T. Omond have edited for the London 
University Press a Documentary History of the Armed Neutralities of 
1780 and 1800 and the War of American Independence; the volume is 


one of a series on The Law of the Sea. 


Cardinal Gasquet has published an entertaining pamphlet on Great 
Britain and the Holy See, 1702-1806: a Chapter in the History of Diplo- 
matic Relations between England and Rome (Rome, Desclée), based 
upon the correspondence of Mgr. Erskine, the papal envoy who resided 
at the Court of St. James during the years dealt with—a period of 
friendly relations, when English ships needed opportunity to refit and 


obtain supplies in the ports of the Papal States after the fall of Toulon. 


The Danish scholar Karl Schmidt has added to his studies on the 


Napoleonic period a volume on De Hundrede Dage, Waterloo (Odense, 


p. 276 . 


Hempel, 1917, pj 


The Rice Institute Pamphlet, vol. V., no. 2, embodies three lectures 
on the Peace Conferences of the Nineteenth Century delivered at the 


Rice Institute in the autumn of 1917 by Professor Robert G. Caldwell. 


Vicomte Georges d’Avenel has added to his valuable studies in eco- 
nomic history a volume on L’Evolution des Moyens de Transport ( Paris, 
Flammarion, 1919, pp. 272). 

M. Boyer d’Agen’s Une Derniére Amitié de Metternich d’aprés une 
Correspondance Inédite du Prince de Metternich au Cardinal Viale Prela 
(Paris, Chiron, 1919) reveals many interesting views of the famous 
statesman on passing events and tendencies. The correspondence, begun 
in 1846, extended till the death of Metternich in 1859. His confidant was 


a Corsican who was the papal nuncio at Vienna from 1853 onward. 


Fernand Engerand has followed his recent volume on the Charleroi 
frontier question by a volume on Le Fer sur une Frontiére: la Politique 
Vetallurgique de Etat Allemand (Paris, Bossard, 1919, pp. 235). 

Numerous presentations of the French side of the Alsace-Lorraine 
question have been listed in these pages. The German side is set forth 
by A. Schulte in Frankreich und das Linke Rheinufer (Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1918, pp. 364) and by the collaborated volume 
edited by K. Strupp on Unser Recht auf Elsass-Lothringen (Munich, 
Duncker and Humblot, 1918, pp. 228). 


FE. Sauerbeck has made an elaborate presentation of one of the argu- 


| 
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ments in the case for Germany in Die Grossmachtp 
Zehn Friedensjahre im Licht der Belgischen Diplon 
Einkreisung): eine Kritische Zusammenstellung der Bi eler Gesat 
schaftsberichte mit Einleitendem und Verbind 
Finckh, 1918, pp. 201). 

Professors Tucker Brooke and H. S. Canby ot the depart: 

English in Yale University have published I¥’ar Aims and P: 
Selections in Prose and Verse Illustrating the Aspiration of the M 


World (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1919, pp. xi, 264 
selections are well chosen and arranged by countries. 


The Century Company expects before long to publish The 4 
tures of the Fourteen Points, by Harry Hansen, a journalist who 


tended the proceedings of the Peace Conference 


account of its doings from its first days to the signi rf the tre 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Vicomte Georges d' Avene 
Budget de la Toilette depuis Sept Siécles, 1. (Revue des Deux Monde 
May 15); Capt. H. W. Richmond, English Strateg the War of 


Austrian Succession 


Journal of the Royal United Service Instit 
May); E. Lenient, Hoche @ l’Armée de la Moselle ( Annales Révolutio1 


naires, July-September); A. Aulard, Hoche et la République Rhéi 


(Revue de Paris, July 1); C. Pitollet,. Hambourg s la Dominat 

Napoléonienne (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, July); Paul M 
t 

mottan, La Mission de J. de Lucchésini @ Paris en 18 Il. (Revue Hi 


torique, May-June); P. Vulliaud, La Politique Mystique de la Pa 
); A.M 


IST5 (Mercure de France, M iv 16 Monti, JI ¢ resso di | 
1814-1815 (Nuova Antologia, May 1); A. Pingaud 1 Congres 
Paix il y a Cent Ans (Revue des Deux Mondes, June); W. A. Phillip 


Peace Settlements, 1815-1010 (Edinburgh Review, | »; W. A. Dun 
g 
ning, European Theories of Constitutional Government after the | 


gress of Vienna (Political Science Quarterly, March); Roland Gr 


‘sy 


International Tribunals in the Light of the Histo f Law (Harvard 
Law Review, May); M. Hartmann, Die /slamisch-Frinkischen § 

vertrage (Kapitulationen) (Zeitschrift fiir Politik, XI. 1); S. Lewinski 
Die Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung der Letsten Zwanzsig Jahre (b 


Ausbruch des Krieges) (Zeitschrift fur die Gesamte Staatswisset 
LXXITII. 3); A. Iswolsky, Souvenirs de mon Ministére, I., Il. (Re 


des Deux Mondes, June 1, July 1). 


THE GREAT WAR 


An Austrian “ Red Book”, published in September, casts a fl 


light on the preliminaries of the war, and especially on the condu 
the former Austro-Hungarian government in June, July, and August, 1914 
An important presentation of the military problems of the first 


months of the war is 791g (London, Constable), by Field-marshal Vis 


count French. Much light is thrown upon the retreat from Mons, the 


i 
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disastrous battle of Le Cateau, the French offensive into Lorraine, and 
the fundamental unsoundness of the Allied plan, which was to meet an 
attack from the east instead of the north. 

Liittich-Namur (Oldenburg, Stalling), is one of a projected series of 
monographs by the German General Staff. It gives an account of the 
capture of Liége and Namur from the point of view of Great Head- 


quarters, with special emphasis on the courage and resources of 


Ludendorff. 


K. Egli has attempted a critical study of Der Aufmarsch und die 
Bewegungen der Heere Frankreichs, Belgiens, und Englands auf dem 
Westlichen Kriegsschauplats bis sum 23. August 1014 (Berlin, Mittler, 
1918, pp. viii, 124). Der Wall von Eisen und Feuer (Leipzig, Brock- 
haus, 1918, py 


Zeitung, deals, in the second volume, with the fighting in Champagne, 


». vii, 385) by G. Wegener, correspondent of the AKdlnische 


around Verdun, and along the Somme from August, 1915, to December, 

\ little book by Commandant Paul Cassou, La l’érité sur le Stége de 
Vaubeuge (Paris, Berger-Levrault) is published to combat a popular 
idea that the surrender of Maubeuge to the Germans on September 
1914, involved treachery. 

The first volume of Sir Julian Corbett’s Official Naval History of 
the War, which Messrs. Longman expect to publish this autumn, explains 
the naval war plans and preparations for war, and the operations up to 


the time of the battle of the Falkland Islands. 


\ first-hand account of The Battle of the Falkland Islands: Before 
and After (Cassell) by Commander Harvey Spencer-Cooper, M. V. O., 
is accompanied by useful charts and diagrams. 

Operations scarcely known to American readers are described by 
Olaf Wulff in a volume on Oesterreich-Ungarns Donauflottille in den 


Kriegsjahrew 1o1g-1917 (Vienna, Seidel, 1918, pp. ) 


tions of the Nigerian Brigade in East Africa down to the 
wresting of this last German colony from the forces of von Lettow- 
Vorbeck are described in With the Nigerians in German East Africa 


(Methuen) by Capt. W. D. Downes. 


The Advance of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, July, 1917—Octo- 


rgiS, compiled and published by the 
published by the British Stationery Office. 

Hon. William G. Sharp, American ambassador to France during the 
war, is publishing his remembrances and observations of the period under 
the title 1/y Embassy at the Heart of the Conflict. 

Prisoners of the Great War, by Carl P. Dennett (Houghton Mifflin), 


is a statement of actual conditions in German prison camps, by the 


1 

i; 


7 he Great Ilar 


Deputy Red Cross Commissioner sent to Switzer | 
feeding, clothing, and caring for American prisoners of w 

Soldiers of the Church the Stor what 
terians (Covenanters) of North America, Canada, ar 
did to win the World War of 1014 18, is the title of sm 
John W. Pritchard (New York, Christian Natio 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life 1H 
plans for the collection ot a on which a ientifi s 
Neg 4 i thre rld ar may be prep ired 

The English translation of General Ludendort k 

| led Lud lorft’s ( 


1 
apparentiy to be entitle 


month by Messrs. Harper and Brothers. 


The English translation of the memoirs of Admit 


of letters of the admiral 


\t the end of Julv the German governme: 


‘White Book” containing a mass of docume1 re 
from August 13 to November 11, 1918, dealing w 
the German government and the armistice 

The pamphlet entitled P urg l’Allemaqne a if 
1918 (Paris, Lang-Blanchong, pp. 66), though anonym 
of official character and based on documents of the Fre 
quarters. It is written to dispose of the legend that the 
on November 11, 1918 were still capable of mai 
even of being victorious. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. von Kienitz, / 
Krieges (Preussische Jahrbicher, January); E. Daniels 
Beyens (ibid., May, 1916); G. Kurth, Le G pi 


Belgique (Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1) ; Lieute 


Les Trois Batailles de Verdun et la Victoire (Mercur 


16, May 1); L. Gillet, La Bataille des Monts de Fla 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, June 1); H 


la Somme, Aott-Septembre, 1918 (ibid., July 1 


fanterie, I-II1. (ibid., April 15, May 1, 15); A. Gu 


Noires pendant la Guerre (ibid., June 15); C. di Vill 


the Italian Navy in the Adriatic during the War (] 


United Service Institution, May); General de Lact 


Armées d’Orient en Macédoine (Revue des 


15); Anon., The Military Effort of the British Empir 


June); S: P. Osztern, Der “ Heilige Krieg” nacl 


Recht (Ungarische Rundschau, IV. 3); G. Descha 
7 Mai a Versailles (Revue des Deux Mondes, June 
also p. 170. ) 
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History expects to begin in its October number the publication of an 
annual list of theses and other graduate historical work produced in 
British universities. In the July number the naval battle of Flores, 1591, 
and Sir Richard Grenville’s fight in the Revenge are critically considered 
by Mr. Geoffrey Callender. 

\t Traprain Law, on Mr. Arthur J. Balfour’s estate of Whittinge- 
hame, in southeastern Scotland, recent excavations have brought to light 
a wonderful treasury of artistic objects in silver and other metals be- 
longing chiefly to the fourth century. The objects are of high artistic 
excellence, of designs in which the Christian element predominates. At 
present the most plausible conjecture is that we have here the spoils of 


some monastery in Gaul brought to Scotland by Angle or Saxon raiders. 


Nearly one half (79 pp.) of the July number of the English His- 
torical Review is occupied by part I. of an outline itinerary of King 
Henry I., by Dr. W. Farrer, extending from 1100 to 1117. 

F. J. C. Hearnshaw has edited Select Extracts from Chronicles and 
Records relating to English Towns in the Middle Ages, a recent addition 
to the series of Texts for Students published by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. Excerpts from Roger of Hoveden, Matthew 
Paris, a charter of Southampton (1341), William Fitzstephen’s descrip- 


tion of London, and similar documents are included. 


Mr. Charles Henry Ashdown has prepared with great care an official 
History of the Worshipful Company of Glaziers of the City of London. 


John Blacman’s memoir of Henry VI., now rare, is being reprinted 
by the Cambridge University Press, with translation and notes by Dr. 


Montagu R. James, provost of Eton. 


The Walpole Society has printed as its seventh volume the Note- 
Book and Account-Book of Nicholas Stone (Oxford University Press), 
edited by the late William L. Spiers, who composed a most careful mono- 
graph upon a figure of importance in English architectural history, 
master-mason under Inigo Jones, and an independent architect. The 
diary of Nicholas Stone, jr., printed as an appendix, presents an inter- 
esting picture of Italian travel in the seventeenth century. 

A sequel to The Beginnings of Quakerism is The Second Period of 
Quakerism, by William C. Braithwaite, published by Messrs. Macmillan. 
The persecutions e¢hdured by the sect, the development of its govern- 
ment and discipline, and Quaker life and thought from the middle of the 
seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth century form the subject- 
matter of the volume. 

Cheshire Classis Minutes, 1691-1745 (Chiswick Press), edited for 


the provincial assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire by Alexander Gor- 


| 
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don, is an important contribution to the history of Presbyterianism in 
England. 

The third and fourth volumes of Fletcher and Walker's //isto) 
Portraits have been recently published by the Oxford University Press. 


Volume III. covers the period 1703-1800; volume 1V. extends to 1840 


The Navy Records Society expects to issue in the autumn two 
volumes of the Life of Admiral Sir John Leake, edited by Mr. Ge ( 
Callender. In the near future it hopes to publish further volumes ot 


the Descriptive Catalogue of the Naval MSS. in the Pepys 
and of the Private Papers of George, Second Earl Spencer, as well as 
a volume containing the Life and Works of Sir Henry Mainwaring 


Messrs. Henry Holt and Company have published this autumn a smal 
volume by Professor Harold 5. Laski of Harvard University on / 
Political Thought from Locke to Bentham, the first addition made t 


their Home University Library since the war. 


A life of Charles Wesley by Dora M. Jones, to be published by 
Messrs. Skeffington, throws light not only upon its subject but also upon 


the life of John Wesley. 


The Oxford University Press has published two supplementary vol- 
umes (pp. xxvii, 288; viii, 307) of The Letters of Horace Walpole 
edited by Dr. Paget Toynbee. Besides 259 letters, unpublished material 
from journals and notebooks, and correspondence addressed to Walpole 
are included, and additions and corrections covering the sixteen volumes 


of Mrs. Toy nbee’s edition. 


The Cambridge University Press purposes to publish a Histor f 
British Foreign Policy, 1783-1010, in three substantial volumes based on 
original research by various British writers and edited by Sir A. W. 
Ward with the assistance of Mr. G. P. Gooch. The work promises to 


be one of great importance. 


The Diplomatic Relations of England with the Quadruple Alliance, 
1815-1830, are studied by Miss Myrna Boyce, in no. 22 of the | 0) 


lowa Studies (pp. 70). 


The Scottish Historical Review for July has articles on John of 
Swinton, a Border Fighter of the Middle Ages, by Capt. George S. C. 


Swinton; on the Highland Emigration of 1770, by Miss Margaret I. 
Adam; and on the history of the Seaforth Highlanders in the recent 
war, by H. H. E. Craster; also controversial pieces by D. Hay Fleming 
and Lord Guthrie on the Covenanters, anent the article by the latter in 


a preceding number of the journal. 


Surveys of Scottish History by the late Professor P. Hume Brown 
(Glasgow, MacLehose; New York, Macmillan), published with an in- 


troduction by his friend Lord Haldane, preserves in permanent form a 
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group of important contributions by this learned and cultivated scholar, 


in a field of which he was a master. 


\fter a long interval since the publication of the first volume in 1839, 
the Scottish Stationery Office has published vol. II. of the Acta 
Dominorum Concilii, acts of the Lords of Council in civil causes from 
1469 to 1501, edited by Dr. George Neilson and Mr. Henry Paton, and 


constituting with its learned introduction an invaluable contribution to 
the early history of Scottish law and procedure. 

The Stirling Merchant Gild and Life of John Cowane (Stirling, 
Jamieson and Munro, pp. 367), by David B. Morris, joins under one 
cover a history of one Scottish merchant gild considered in relation to 


general gild movements and the growth of Scottish municipal institu- 


tions, and a life of an eminent seventeenth-century Scottish merchant. 


In vol. XXXIV., section C, of the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy is a remarkable article by Professor Macalister on ‘* Temair 
Breg: a Study of the Remains and Traditions of Tara”, taking account 


of much new material and giving fresh consideration to the old. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. Muss-Arnolt, Puritan Efforts 
and Struggles, 1550-1603; a Bio-bibliographical Study, 1. (American 


Journal of Theology, July); William Foster, The Acqutsition of St. 


{elena (English Historical Review, July); R. R. Sedgwick, The Inner 
Cabinet from 1739 to 1741 (ibid.); R. C. Wilson, Norfolk House, 1746- 
18715 (Dublin Review, July); R. S. Rait, Queen Victoria and France 
(Quarterly Review, July); Else Kemper, Carlyle als Imperialist (Zeit- 
schrift fir Politik, XI. 1); Sir C. E. Callwell, The War Office in War 


Time, ( Blackwood’s, January—March). 


FRANCE 


General review: R. Lévy, Histoire Intérieure des Deux Empires 
(Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, July). 

\ volume for the time is Le Relévement de la France aprés les 
Grandes Guerres (Paris, Editions de la Siréne, 1919) by P. du Marous- 
sem, who sets forth the conditions foNowing the Hundred Years’ War, 
the Civil Wars of Religion, the Fronde, the Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic wars, and the War of 1870-1871. 

W. Heinecker has undertaken a presentation of Die Persénlichkeit 
Ludwigs XIV’. ( Berlin, Ebering, 1915, pp. 119). Administrative affairs 
naturally fill much space in C. de la Ronciére’s Un Grand Ministre de la 
Marine, Colbert (Paris, Plon, 1919, pp. iv, 311). 

Professor L. Gueneau has recently presented as his thesis at the Sor- 
bonne two studies of distinct value for the economic history of the 


ancien régime; L’Organisation du Travail (Industrie et Commerce) 
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a Nevers aux XVII¢ et XVIII Siécles, 1660-17 (Paris, Hachette 
1919, pp. xv, 634), and Les Conditions de la Vie a N , cs 
Logements, Salaires) a la Fin de Ancien Régime (ibid., pp. 125 
G. Giacometti has completed an exhaustive study of s re 
Jean-Antoine Houdon et son Epoque, 1741-1828 (3 vols., Paris, Jouve, 
1918, pp. 389, 392, 339). The second and third volumes are « 
a catalogue of the identified portraits, busts, and other works by Houdor 
The latest fruit of the investigations of E. Sevestre in the religious 
history of France is Les Idées Gallicaines et Royalistes du Haut Clerg 
a la Fin de l’Ancien Régime d’aprés la Correspondance et les Papiers 
Inédits de Pierre-Augustin Godart de Belboeuf, Evéque d’Avranch 
1762-1803 (Paris, Picard, 1917, pp. 296). Abbé F. Gaugain has p 
lished the first volume of an Histoire de la Révolution dans la Mayenn 
(Laval, Chailland, 1919, pp. 542). 
i Sources de l'Histoire dé 
IQIQ) 


for investigators is Les S$ 
Champion, 


A useful manual 
France depuis 1789 aux Archives Nationales (1 


prepared by C. Schmidt. 

Dr. P. Meuriot has published two brief but interesting and useful 
studies: Pourquoi et Comment furent Dénommés nos Circonscriptions 
Départementales (Paris, Picard, 1917, pp. 37) and Le Recensement de 
l’An II, (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1918, pp. 47) 

Times 


(London, Cassell), by 
he emperor's life, biog- 
classified 


A Dictionary of Napoleon and his 


Hubert Richardson, includes a chronology of t 
raphies of his family and leading contemporaries, maps, and a 


Alcan, 1919) 


isa 


bibliography. 
Un Journal d’Ouvriers: l Atelier, 1840-1850 ( Paris, 
chapter in the history of journalism and of the labor movement, by A. 


Cuvillier. 

La Justice a Paris pendant le Siége ect la Commune, 1870-1871 (Paris, 
Marchal and Godde, 1919, pp. vi, 275) is a monograph by Jules Fabre. 
PI 

Sedan sous la Domination Allemande, 1914-1018 (Paris, Grasset, 
1919) is representative of a group of narratives now appearing relative 
to the condition of various French towns and districts under German 
control during the war. This volume is by P. Stephani. 

>. Bémont, La Mairie et la Jurade 
Annales du Midi, 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: ( 
La Re le 
(Journal 


dans les Villes de la Guyenne Anglaise 
January); H. Prentout, Les Etats Provin 

March); E., Freiherr von Danckelman, Die Bedeutung 


iaux de N 


kreichs 


des Savants, 
Saint Malos fiir die Entwicklung Fran 
macht im 16. bis 190. Jahrhundert (Weltwirtschaftliches Arch 
de Médicis et le Duc de Nemours 
tique, XXXIII. 1); 


1916); Paul Van Dyke, Catherine 
une Royale Vitrioleuse (Revue d'Histoire Dipl 
AM, HIST. REV., VOL, XXV.--II. 
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\. Mater, L’Histoire Juridique de la Révolution (Annales Révolution- 
naires, July-September); A. Mathiez, Le Vote du Premier Maximum, 
Avril-Mai 1793 (ibid., May); id., L’Application du Premier Maximum, 
Vai—-Juillet 17903 (ibid., July-September); Maj. T. E. Compton, Na- 
poleon and the Moniteur (Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, May); J. Canu, Le Régime Electoral et !Opinion Publique en 1814- 
1815 (La Révolution Frangaise, May); E. Ollivier, Lettres d’Exil, 1870- 
1874 (Revue des Deux Mondes, June 15, July 1). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


The learned Catalan antiquary, Ferran de Sagarra, is embodying the 
researches of a lifetime in the folio series Sigillografia Catalana, Inven- 
tari, Descripcié, i Estudi dels Segells de Catalunya (Barcelona, Ver- 
daguer, 1916, vol. I., pp. xxviii, 270, plates 89). The author has col- 
lected some three thousand originals or reproductions of seals of Cata- 


lonia and Roussillon from the twelfth to the nineteenth centuries. 


The study, prepared under the direction of Professor Altamira, by 
E. Lépez-Aydillo of El Obispo de Orense en la Regencia del Atio 1810 
(Madrid, Fortanet, 1918, pp. 341) is a contribution of first-rate im- 
portance for the political situation in Spain during the struggle against 
Napoleon. The volume contains a liberal proportion of documentary 
materials. Interest turns rather on military affairs in El Marqués de 
la Romana, su Influencia en los Sucesos de la Galicia, 1808-1810 (Madrid 
Imp. de la Rivista Técnica de Infanteria, 1917, pp. 101), by F. Pita 
Ezpelosin, 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Boni, Venezia e il Adriatico 
(Nuova Antologia, March 1); I. del Lungo, Jl Guicciardini nella Nuova 
Autentica Kdizione della “ Storia d'Italia” (ibid.) ; G. Mazzoni, Il Qua- 


rantotto in Toscana (ibid., March 16). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


G. Gaillard has discussed what has for centuries been one of the 
most important fields of German interest and activity in L’Allemagne et 
le Baltikum (Paris, Chapelot, 1919, pp. 280). 

The eleventh volume of W. Stein’s Hansisches Urkundenbuch 
(Munich, Duncker and Humblot, 1916, pp. xxxii, 900) covers the period 
1486-1500. 

G. Wolf devotes the second volume of his QOuellenkunde der Deut- 
Reformationsgeschichte to Kirchliche Reformationsgeschichte 
The first volume of P. Wernle’s Der 


schen 
(Gotha, Perthes, 1916, pp. xii, 362). 
Evangelische Glaube nach den Hauptschriften der Reformatoren (Tub- 
ingen, Mohr, 1918, pp. vii, 321) deals with Luther. A volume on Luther 
et l’Allemagne (Paris, Gabalda, 1918, pp. xx, 287) has been published 


by J. Paquier. 


| 
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Germany, Austria, and Switz 


Hans Schulz has added two small volumes on Der 
Krieg (Leipzig, Teubner, 1917, pp. 158, 155) to the series 
cur Neueren Geschichte edited by Professor E. Brand 

E. Ruck has utilized the Consalvi papers in the Vat 
Die Rémische Kurie und die Deutsche Kirchenf 
Kongress (Basel, Finckh, 1917, pp. 170). J. Kissling 
second volume of Der Deutsche Protestantismus, 1817 
schichtliche Darstellung (Minster, Aschendorff, 1918, pp 

R. Goldschmit has written a Geschichte der Badischen 
urkunde, 1818 bis 1018 (Karlsruhe, Braun, 1918, pp. 278) 

The first volume of a Bibliographie der Sdchsischen Ges 
zig, Teubner, 1918, pp. xii, 521) has been published . 

Die Ocffentliche Meinung in’ Sachsen, 864-1866 
Krausche, 1918, pp. viii, 256) was edited by J]. Hol fri 

PI 
of H. Jordant. 
Volume VI. of Treitschke’s History Germany 1 


Eden 


Jarrold and Allen and Unwin. 


Century, translated by and Cedar Paul, has been 


+ 


It is reported from Berlin that t E1 


III. will now be edited by Eduard Engel and published by 


Halle. 


he diary of the nj 


Deutschlands 


Auswirtige Politik, 1888-1914, by Count 
ventlow (Berlin, E. S. Mittler and Son, 1916), is marked 
sions now well known to the public in all lands, yet is des 


tention. 


Albrecht 


Professor Walther Schiicking have been commissioned by 


Professor Mendelssohn-Bartho 


government to prepare for publication a collection of do« 
rials relating to the origin of the war, following up 
done in this direction by Carl Kautsky ar 


appointment. 


J. Reinke has reviewed Die Politischen Lehren des | 


( Berlin, Mittler, | 5). 
competent at 


7? 
yp. ieut.-Gen. Max Schwarte 


volume of ten articles 


Der Weltkrieg in seiner Einwirkung auf das Deuts J 
Quelle and Meyer, 1918, pp. 521). The small volum« ( 
Berger on Die Deutsche Sosialdemokratie im Dy 
(Munich-Gladbach, Volksvereinsverlag, 1917, pp. 131) 


largely of excerpts from the Social Democratic press 


Germany in the War and Aft 


Vernon Kellogg, well known f 
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mission, is a very small book, but has much value as a summary of ob- 
servations made by a well-placed and very intelligent American upon 
internal conditions in Germany, mental and economic, before and after 
the armistice. 

Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s German Social Democracy during the War, 
published in this country by E. P. Dutton and Company, presents a full 
survey of the part played in Germany by the Social Democrats from the 
outbreak of the war to the fall of Chancellor Michaelis just before the 
armistice. 

Zur Geschichte der K.-K. Oesterreichischen Ministerien, 1861-1916 
(Vienna, Prochaska, 1917, vols. I-II., pp. xxx, 592, 504) contains the 
reminiscences of Alois, Freiherr von Czedik. The third volume will 


complete the narrative from 1904 to 1916. 


J. Ruchti has attempted an account of Die Reformaktion Oesterreich- 
Ungarns und Russlands in Mazedonien, 1903-1908: die Durchfiithrung 
der Reformen (Gotha, Perthes, 1918, pp. xii, 104). 

In Une Ville-Eglise, Genéve, 1535-1907 (Paris, Perrin, 1919. 2 vols.), 
G. Goyau has given liberal attention to the period since Calvin, to the 
transition from the Calvinist régime to the present status, and to the 
revival of Catholicism in the city. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. H. Loebl, Landanlage und 
Kirchengut im 16. Jahrhundert (Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XIII. 4); J. Rovére, Le Développement Eco- 
nomique de la Baviére de 1870 @ 1014 (Revue des Sciences Politiques, 
June); F. Meda, Giorgio von Hertling (Nuova Antologia, March 16) ; 
E. Troeltsch, Die Ideen von 1014 (Neue Rundschau, May, 1916); M. 
Fontaine, Six Mois de Révolution en Baviére (Mercure de France, June 
1); K. Hugelmann, Die Léanderautonomie in Oesterreich (Zeitschrift 
fiir Politik, XI. 1.). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Mr. J. H. Holwerda’s Nederland’s Vroegste Geschiedenis (Amster- 
dam, van Looy, 1918, pp. vii, 219, and 30 plates) is a work of great im- 
portance for the prehistoric, Hallstadt, and La Téne periods as well as 


for the Batavian and Roman; indeed renovates that whole history. 


Professor Blok has added to his two well-known volumes on the 
history of Leiden, Geschiedenis eener Hollandsche Stad, two admirable 
volumes on the later history of this famous city, Eene Hollandsche 
Stad onder de Republiek and Eene Hollandsche Stad in den Nieuweren 
Tijd (the Hague, Nijhoff, 1916, 1918, pp. viii, 440; x, 233, with maps). 

Another important contribution to the history of Dutch cities is Mr. 
R. Bijlsma’s Rotterdams Welvaren, 1550-1650 (Nijhoff, 1918, pp. xxii, 


203), constructed from municipal and notarial records. 


& 


Although, as already mentioned in these pages, the 


the Archives de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau, ed. Bussemaket 
fifth series, ed. Kramer, have both been finished, a gap between th 
for the period of eclipse of the House of Orange, 1702-1747, ren 
Mr. Kramer has supplied a small supplement to the fourth seri 
XXV, 123) embracing forty-four letters mostly of the years 1743-1747 
partially filling this gap. 

E. de Moreau of the Sox iety of Jesus 
Bibliothéque de l'Université de Louvain, 1636-1914 (Louvain 
1918, pp. 114, 11 plates). The account of the destruction of the 


is minutely detailed and is a complete exposition of German 


A volume by P. Dirr deals with Belgten als Franzdésische Ostn 
cur Vorgeschichte des Krieges (Berlin, Kirstein, 1917, pp. xxiii, 479 
Le Dossier Diplomatique de la Question Belge (Brussels, G. \ 
Oest, pp. 426) is a collection of official documents relative to the violation 
of Belgian neutrality, the German imputations against Belgian integrity, 
and like subjects, edited with comments by M. Fernand Van Langenhove, 


secretary of the “ Bureau Documentaire Belge” at Havre. 


Baron H. Kervyn de Lettenhove, a member of the Royal Belgian 
Commission of Monuments and Sites, followed the German armies from 
the time of their entrance into Belgium and took systematic account of 
the destruction and depredations committed by them on monuments and 
works of art in his country. The facts are set forth in La Guerre et les 
Oeuvres d’Art en Belgique (Brussels, G. Van Oest, pp. 192, with 123 
illustrations of monuments, ruins, etc.). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. van Vollenhoven, Holland's 
International Policy (Political Science Quarterly, June \. van det 
Kerckhove (Fidelis), La “ Libre Belgique” pendant l’'Occupation A 
mande: Petite Histoire d’un Journal Clandestin (Revue des Deux 


Mondes, May 15). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 

Konung och Adel, ett Bidrag till Sve riges Forfattningshistor y 
Gustav III, (Stockholm, Bonnier, 1917, pp. v, 128), is by F. Lag 

F. Meffert has discussed the relations of Das Zarische Russland und 
die Katholische Kirche (Munich-Gladbach, Volksvereinsverlag. 
pp. 207). 

Professor Paul N. Miliukov’s Le Mouvement Int icl R 

Paris, Bossard, 1918, pp. 439), translated from the Russian, is an 

important study of Aksakov, Herzen, Granovski, and other writers: in 


the same volume is included a detailed study of the ev n wl 


to the throne the Empress Anne. 
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Gen. Nicolas de Monkevitz’s account of the Russian débacle has been 
made available for western readers through translation by S. Persky into 
French with the title La Décomposition de l’'Armée Russe (Paris, Payot, 
1919, pp. 225). 

La Veérité sur les Bolchéviki (Paris, Rirachovski, 1919, pp. 144) is by 
Charles Dumas, a French socialist who was in Russia for fifteen months 
following November, 1917. He has relied on official Bolshevik sources 
to reveal bolshevism by its fruits and to contrast it with socialism. The 
character of Bolshevik rule has also been exposed by excerpts from its 
own press collected by Madame N. Wintsch-Maléef in the pamphlet, 
Oue font les Bolchéviks (Lausanne, Association A. Herzen, I9gI9). 
L’Enfer Bolchévik &@ Petrograd sous la Commune et la Terreur Rouge 


(Paris, Perrin, 1919) is a journalistic survey by Robert Vaucher. 


Six Weeks in Russia in 1919 ( Allen and Unwin), by Mr. Arthur Ran- 
some, recounts the experiences of six weeks spent in Petrograd and 
Moscow, and reproduces the statements of a number of Bolshevist lead- 
ers whom the author interviewed. 

Dr. E. Privat, docent in the University of Geneva, is the author 
of L’Europe et 'Odyssée de la Pologne au XIX® Siécle (Paris, Fisch- 
bacher, 1919, pp. 352), which is a history of Poland from 1815 to the 
time of Bismarck. 

Professor C. Jireéek covers the years 1371 to 1537 in the second 
volume of his Geschichte der Serben (Gotha, Perthes, 1918, pp. xvi, 
288 ). 

\n English version of the Reminiscences of M. Take Jonesco, noticed 
in our last number, is to be published by Messrs. Nisbet, with an intro- 
duction by Lord Bryce. The translation will contain some additional 
portraits of leading personalities of the war, not included in the French 
Souvenirs. 

Professor N. Basilesco of the University of Bucharest and deputy 
to the constituent assembly has published La Roumanie dans la Guerre 
et dans la Paix (Paris, Alcan, 1919). One volume is devoted to the 


war and the other to the peace problems and negotiations. 


A Vindication of Greek National Policy, 1912-1917 (London, Allen 
and Unwin, pp. 224) is a report of speeches delivered in the Greek 
chamber by Venizelos, the ministers Polites and Repoules, and other 
statesmen, in the great debate of August 24-26, 1917, which brought 
Greece out upon the side of the Allies. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Daudet, Le Régne d’Alexandre 
ITI.: Notes et Souvenirs, II-III. (Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15, 
June 15); A. Kérensky, L’Affaire Korniloff, Réponse Nécessaire [to 


Savinkoff] (Mercure de France, May 16); B. Savinkoff, L’A ffaire 
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Korniloff, Réplique a M. Kérensh bid., Tune Varat, Li ma 
Roumain (Revue des Sciences Politiques, April 15 B. Vosniak 
Origines du Royaume des Serbes, Croates, et S ones hid CH 


Becker, Barthold’s Studien tiber Kalif und Sultan (Der Islam, VI. 4 
W. Bein, Die Kapitulationen, beurteilt nach Vélkerrecht und Tiu m 
Staatsrecht (Preussische Jahrbiicher, April, 1916); G. Deschamps, 1/ 


Vénisélos et la Nation Grecque ( Revue des Sciences Politiques ine 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Die Franziskaner auf dem Sion, 13236-1551, is the subtitle of the 
first volume of Die ran iskang Hi Jen ] stet \s 
dorff, 1916, pp. xvi, 224) by Father Leonard Lemmens, O. F. M., presi 
dent of the Franciscan historical establishment at Quaracchi. The third, 
fourth, and fifth volumes of Le Missioni dei Minori Cappuccini ( Rome, 
Manuzio, 1917-1919, pp. Xi, 437, 454, 505) by C. da Terzorio are devoted 
to the missions in Asiatic Turkey. 

The Clarendon Press has lately reprinted Capt. Joseph D. Cunning- 


ham’s standard History of the Sikhs, originally published in 1849 


De Ost-Indische Compagnie in Cambodja en La Vercame y van 
Bescheiden van 1636 tot 1670 (the Hague, Nijhoff, 1918, pp. Ixvili, 463) 
is a collection of materials edited by H. P. N. Muller as the thirteenth 


volume of the publications of the Linschoten Vereeniging 


In view of an increased interest in Siberia, it may be well to mention 
that M. Maurice Courant’s two long articles in the Revue Historique, 
for March and May of this year, on La Sibérie Colonie Russe jusqu’a la 
Construction du Transsibérien, constitute practically a book, and a very 


good one, on Siberian history and the “ significance of the frontier 


A Source Book of Australian History ( Bell) by Gwendolyn H. Swin- 
burne is composed of contemporary accounts of t 
tion, and chief events in the history of Australia, down to the Gallipoli 


campaign. 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


M. de Castries has resumed the publication of the Sources Inédites di 
l’'Histoire du Maroc (Paris, Leroux) which has been interrupted for 
five years by his war services. Prior to the war three volumes for 
France and four for the Low Countries had appeared. Now three more 
are being published, a fifth for the Low Countries and the firs 


of the English and Spanish series. 


Dr. Arthur B. Keith’s The Belgian Congo and the Be let (Ox- 
ford University Press), written before the armistice and the framing 
of the covenant for the League of Nations, surveys the history of tl 
Congo Independent State and of its transition to a Belgian colony, witl 


an eye to the correction and amendment of the Berlin Act of 1885 


— 
— 
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F. S. Caroselli is the author of L’Affrica nella Guerra e nella Pace 


Europa, 1911-19.. (Milan, Treves, i918, pp. 402). 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 


From February to June, 1920, with a view to the preparation of an 
edition of the correspondence of Andrew Jackson, Professor John S. 
Bassett of Smith College will be attached to the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
in the capacity of a “ research associate ” 

Among recent accessions to the Manuscript Division of the Library 
of Congress are an orderly book of Charles Lee, 1776; one of Nathaniel 
Pendleton, 1781-1782; a letter-book of the quartermaster general of the 
Continental army, July, 1781, to April, 1782; thirty-six miscellaneous 
papers of Caesar and Caesar A. Rodney; a journal of the schooner 
Palladium, Salem to St. Michael’s, 1823-1824; an abstract of the journal 
of the brig Ellen Maria, on a voyage to the northwest coast of America, 
1818-1820; thirty-one letters of A. J]. Donelson to Andrew Jackson, 1823- 
1836; some 500 pages of additional Beauregard papers; and the usual 
inflow of transcripts from British, French, Spanish, and Mexican 
archives. 

The Library of Congress expects to publish soon vol. IV. of its 
List of Geographical Atlases, compiled under the direction of Mr. P. L. 
Phillips, chief of the division of maps and charts. 

A History of the People of the United States, by Waddy Thompson, 
comes from the press of D. C. Heath and Company. 


The Library of Congress has published a comprehensive and useful 
List of References on the Monroe Doctrine (pp. 122), prepared under 
the direction of the chief bibliographer, Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, and em- 
bracing nearly a thousand books and articles. 

The Macmillan Company have included in their series of Pocket 
Classics a collection of addresses and state papers edited by President 
John H. Finley, with the title American Democracy from Washington 
to Wilson. Dr. James Sullivan furnishes a preface and notes. 

The July Bulletin of the New York Public Library opens with a 
bibliographical paper by Elbridge Colby on early American comedy. 


In the June number of the Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society Mgr. H. T. Henry examines the evidence concerning 
the funeral of Stephen Girard, and Rev. Thomas C. Brennan relates the 
Story of the Seminarians and their Relief Work during the Influenza 
Epidemic in 1918. The similar account of the work of the sisters is 


continued. 
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The July number of the yurnal of Negro H ry | n article on 


the Employment of Negroes as Soldiers in the 


Charles H. Wesley, which much enlarges the knowledg: that sub- 
ject. William L. Imes treats in excellent fashion of the Legal Status 
of Free Negroes and Slaves in Tennessee. The ed Dr. Carter | 
Woodson, presents a useful general account of tl dy 

and history in our schools and colleges. <A strikingly interesting lv of 
documents, fifty pages in fact, is a series of letters of s of 
1916-1918, collected by Emmett J. Scott, casting much light on all phases 
of negro life, but especially illustrating the caus« 
South. 

A History of the American Negro and his Institutions, vol. 1., edited 
by A. B. Caldwell, has been published in Atlanta by the A. B. Caldwel 
Publishing Company. 

The Armenians in America, by M. Vartan Malcom, with an intr 
duction by James W. Gerard and a preface by Leon Dominian, is 
lished by the Pilgrim Press. 

American Federation of Labor: History, Encyclopedia, Reference 


Book, prepared and published by authority of the 1916 and 1917 con- 


ventions, has come from the press (Washington, the Federation). 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


The Macmillan Company, whose publication this autumn of Dr. 
Justin H. Smith’s The War with Mexico, 1846-1848, has already been 


mentioned in these pages, has now taken over the publication of his pre- 


liminary volume, The Annexation of Texas, published in 1911. 
A German presentation of one element in the foreign relations of the 


United States is furnished by W. Drascher in Das l’ordringen der 
lereinigten Staaten im Westindischen Mittelmeergebiet: eine Studie 
iiber die Entwicklung und die Methoden des Amerikanischen Imperial- 


ismus (Hamburg, Friederichsen, 1918, pp. vii, 106). 


Under the title 4 Ouarter-century of American Politics Hon. Champ 
Clark, lately speaker of the House of Representatives, presents memoirs 


of that portion of American political history which has passed under 
his observation. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company are publishing this month An /nti- 
by Mr. W. R. Thaver, presi 


mate Biography of Theodore Roosevelt, 
ite of Colonel 


dent of the American Historical Association, and a classm 
Roosevelt. 
Rand, McNally, and Company have brought out a compilation of 


1 


President Wilson’s addresses in Europe, to which has been given the 


title America and the League of Nations. 


\rm 
f 
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THE UNITED STATES IN THE WAR 


General review: R. Thurnwald, Amerika und der Krieg: Neuere und 


Neueste Literatur (Zeitschrift fiir Politik, XI. 1). 


The Story of the Rainbow Division, by Raymond S. Tompkins, with 
an introduction by Maj.-Gen. Charles T. Menoher, is from the press 


1 


of Boni and Liveright. 


A History of the Yankee Division, by Harry A. Benwell, with appre- 
ciations by Generals J. J. Pershing and C. R. Edwards and Secretary 


Newton D. Baker, is brought out in Boston by the Cornhill Company. 


A special aspect of the American participation in the war is illus- 
trated by The Story of the First Gas Regiment, by James Thayer Addi- 
son (Houghton Mifflin) ; the narrative relates chiefly to Chateau-Thierry, 
St. Mihiel, and the Argonne. 


The hearings, before committees of the House of Representatives, on 
the losses of the Thirty-fifth Division during the battle of the Argonne 
Forest (pp. 104), are not available through the modes by which govern- 
ment publications are ordinarily obtained, but the historian of the War of 
1917 will wish to know of their existence in print, as well as of the 


hearings on trials by courts-martial. 

Everett T. Tomlinson, The Story of General Pershing (New York, 
Appleton, pp. xiii, 260) is a small book, written without pretensions to 
great military knowledge, but meets in an interesting way the natural 
popular desire for further details respecting the general’s career. 


French accounts of the participation of the United States in the 


by Lieutenant-Colonel Réquin in La 


Great War have been furnished 
Course de l’Amérique a la Victoire (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1919, pp. 
202), and by Lieutenant-Colonel Chambrun and Captain Marenches in 
L’Armée Américaine dans le Conflit Européen (Paris, Payot, 1919, pp. 
416). The latter gives a careful detailed account not only of the fighting 
but also of the organization and the work behind the lines. 


(See also pp. 155-157, supra.) 


LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 


Some months ago the secretary of state of New Hampshire published 
vols. VI. and VII. of the Laws of New Hampshire, including public and 


private acts, resolves, votes, etc., and extending from 1792 to 1811. 


The April serial of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society consists, aside from the annual reports, almost entirely of a 
paper on Admiral Vernon Medals, 1739-1742, by Dr. Storer, who pre- 


sents a catalogue of these objects. 


The chief documentary material in the Essex Institute Historical 


| 
‘ 


Ameri ad 
Collections, vol. LV., is a Journal of San EH ) 
Continental Congress, May, 1778, \ug yan 
ontinuation of the Documents relating to M ‘ 1696-17 le 
Francis B. C. Bradlee contributes Some A St Navig n 
in New England. 

The Connecticut general assembly of 1919 ay ed $10,001 e 
state librarian for locating and marking the graves soldi rs 
and marines, of any of the American wars, buried w t t 
of the state. It also established a de partment of w records, 1 the 
direction of the state librarian, to collect, classif d index all ( 
material relating to Connecticut’s participation e Great Wa 

The Connecticut Historical Society has received during the t veal 
the correspondence of Colonel Samuel Colt of Hartford, 1830-1861 
about 3500 letters, dealing with the manufacture of his repeating fire- 
arms and similar undertakings; an orderly book of Valley Forge, kept 
for a month in 1779 probably by a sergeant in Col. John Durkee’s regi- 
ment; accounts, etc., of Capt. Israel Putnam, kept at Fort Edward in 
1757; and various papers relating to Connecticut men in the War of 
1812. The society has issued as vol. XVII. of its Collections the first 
of two volumes of Correspondence and Documents 7 mas 
Fitch’s Governorship. 

MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES . 

The New York State Library’s History Bu n 2, is a mono- 
graph, by George S. Bixby, on Peter Saill\ 175 S20) Pioneer of 
the Champlain Valley, with Extracts from his Letters (pp. 
94). Sailly came to America in 1784, arriving Philadel n May 
and his diary relates something of his experiences mm that time until 
the latter part of August. He was elected to the New York state 
legislature in 1803, was a member of Congress from 1805 to 180 nd 
from 1809 until his death was collector of the port of Plattsburg 

By a recent act of the Pennsylvania legislature the old settlement at 
Economy, in Beaver county, since 1824 the property of the celebrated 
Harmony Society, has been dedicated to public use as at storical me 
morial and turned over to the state historical commiss to be n 
tained as a public park and museum. 

In the July number of the Pennsylvania Magazin 1 
Biography the selections from the correspondence of Col. Cle Biddle 
(principally letters of Washington and Tobias Le Biddl 
‘luded, as is also the account, by Hon. Charles I. I lis la 
Library Company in Lancaster. The letters of Thomas Rodne 
tributed by Mr. Simon Gratz, are continued. TI in tl e wert 
written in December, 1803, and January, 1804, Mi Terri 
tory, of which Rodney had been appointed one e judge ssue 
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fagazine contains also letters of Joseph Hewes, Benjamin Rush, 
Arthur Lee, Thomas McKean, Edward Hand, and Elias Boudinot. and 
of Joseph Sherwood to the New Jersey Committee of Corre spondence 


in 1766. 


The July number of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 
contains the addresses delivered, April 22, 1919, on the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of Pittsburgh as a bor- 
ough; also some account of Pittsburgh authors, by Professor Horace A. 
Thayer, and the concluding study, by Mr. George A. Cribbs, of the 
Frontier Policy of Pennsylvania. The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania has received as a.gift from Mr. W. T. Beatty a volume 


of manuscripts of Gen. George Morgan. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Virginia State Library has brought out A Bibliography of Vir- 
ginia, pt. III., The Acts and the Journals of the General Assembly of 
the Colony, 1610-1776 (Bulletin, vol. XII., nos. 1, 2, pp. 71), by Earl G. 
Swem. The bibliography embodies all titles of the printed official docu- 
ments of the colony of a legislative nature in the period covered, includ- 


ing those relative to the Revolutionary conventions. 


In the archives section of the Virginia State Library, Mr. Morgan P. 
Robinson has completed nearly one-half of the 140,000 cards necessary 
to index*the Confederate records transferred to the archives in 1918. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography continues in the 
April number the Preston Papers, the Letters of William Byrd, First. 
and the Roll of Honor of Virginians who have died in the War for 
Freedom. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has added 337 letters and 
other manuscripts to its collection of the papers of Chief Justice Walter 
Clark, has completed arrangements for the making of an index to Hath- 
aways North Carolina Historical and Genealogical Register, and has 
brought together into bound volumes an additional number of its manu 
scripts, including especially the papers of the conventions of 1788 and 
1789. 

The January number of the South Carolina Historical Magazine, 
lately received, is chiefly occupied with one of Judge H. A. M. Smith’s 
solid and valuable articles on the historical topography of South Caro- 
lina, treating consecutively of the seats and settlements on the north side 
of the Ashley River from Ashley Ferry to Dorchester. With a corres- 
ponding article for the south side of the river, which is to follow, this 
paper fills a gap in his series of such studies. The editor, Miss Webber, 
presents extracts from the journal of Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, 1754- 


1781, and other material for genealogical and personal history. 


I 
\¢ of the Bull I e | ers ~ Sa 
\ 
rt the J na ¢ ra 
that institution, and prev S¢ 
C. Hungerpiller (pp. 56 
Phe princip: rticle he March number of rica 
(/uarteriy 1s an accoun the edit ot he ) 
Steamer [later Witch in Ossabaw Sound, Geor e 2 SO4 
There is also a brief article by Henrv R. Goetschius entitled ( lur us 
Georgia, and General Henry L. Benning 
Country Life in Georgia in the Days of my } e t fa 
volume by Mrs. Rebecca Latimer Felton, published by the Index Print 
ing Company of Atlanta. Thé volume also includes addresses delivered 
by Mrs. Felton before the Georgia legislature, women’s 9 
tr > etc 
WESTERN STATES 
Ohio Legislative History, 1913-101; {dministra ns of G ernors 
James M. Cox, 1913-1914, Frank B. Willis, 1915-1016, James M. Cox, 


1917 1918, by James K. Mercer, h 


has been issued in Columbus by the de 
partment of state. 

The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Ouarierly, in the July num- 
ber, reprints from the Trump of Fame, the first newspaper published in 
the Western Reserve, an extensive body of extracts relative to Ohio in 
the War of 1812. 

A Story of Early ] d J H Sf 11 ij ) ind In is ‘ 
Early Days of the City and Environs, by John H. Doyle, is published in 


Bowling Green, Ohio, by C. S. Van Tassel. 

The June number of the /ndiana Magazine of Histo 
study, by John E. Inglehart, entitled the Coming of the English to 
Indiana in 1817 and their Hoosier Neighbors. There is also an account, 
by Harrison Cale, of the American Marines at Verdun, Cl 
Bouresches, and Belleau Wood. 


At the last session of the general assembly of Illinois, 


an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 was made to the Illinois Historical Library for the bien- 
nial period beginning July 1, 1919, for the purpose of gathering material 


relating to the participation of Illinois in the W 


li ir of 1917 and ultimate 

preparing a comprehensive historical narrative. As a result of this 
appropriation the board of trustees has appointed Dr. Wayne F. Stevens 
recently a member of the Historical Branch of the General Staff, U. S. 
A., as war records secretary, with headquarters at the State House in 
Springfield. The State Historical Library has also assumed re 

sponsibility of publishing a history of the Thirty-third Divis epared 


by Col. Frederick L. Huidekoper, adjutant 
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n which included the largest proportion of Illinois 


The principal papers in the issues for July, 1918, of the Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society are: Illinois, the Land of Men, a cen- 
by Edgar A. Bancroft; Illinois and Randolph County, 


an address by William A. Meese; and Journalism in Illinois before the 


Thirties, by Carl R. Miller. 


tennial address 


; number of the Jllinois Catholic Historical Review, the 
editor, Mr. Joseph J. Thompson, contributes no less than three of the 
chief articles: one on the French in Illinois, a Chapter in Illinois 
Finances (Oliver Pollock, Francis Vigo, and Father Gibault), and a 
continuation of his series of articles on the latter. Mr. Stuart Brown's 


article on Old Kaskaskia Days and Ways lies in the same field. 


The library of the University of Michigan has arranged with the 
Lexington (Kentucky) Public Library to make photostatic copies of its 
file of the Kentucky Gazette, which had its beginnings in August, 1787. 


Seventeen institutions have subscribed for these photostatic copies. 


Sketches of Tennessee’s Pioneer Baptist Preachers, vol. I., by J. J. 
Burnett, D.D. (Nashville, Marshall and Bruce Company), is the result 
of some twenty-five years of research among church, family, and other 
local records, and of note-taking from oral sources of information. 
While the work consists primarily of character and life sketches of 
leaders of the denomination during a period of substantially 100 years 
(1775-1875), it is also characterized by the author as being incidentally 
a history of Baptist beginnings in Tennessee, with some account of the 
century of denominational effort and achievement in the state. The book 
has a distinct pioneer flavor. Many of these sketches were originally 


published in denominational periodicals. 


A History of Saginaw County, Michigan: Historical, Commercial, 
Biographical, in two volumes, by James C. Mills, has been brought out 
in Saginaw (Seeman, Peters). There are numerous portraits and 


other illustrations. 


The contents of the June number of the Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory include: Cyrus Woodman: a Character Sketch, by Ellis B. Usher; 
the Story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848, by Louise P. Kellogg; and Early 
Recollections of Racine, by Appleton Morgan, LL.D. The State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin has obtained from Mr. Wingfield Watson of 
Burlington the loan of a file of the Voree Herald and the Northern 
Islander, papers published during a period of about four years, beginning 
in 1845, by Jj. J. Strang, who claimed to be the divinely ordained suc- 
cessor of Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet. Photostatic copies will 


be made of these papers, which, added to the numbers already possessed 


| 
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by the society, will give it 162 copies of the Voree Herald t of 180 
issued, and 72 copies of the Northern Islander, out of 90 red. Mr. 
Watson has also loaned to the society, for the purpose of copying, th 
records of the church at Voree for the years 1844 to 1849 

\mong recent acquisitions by the Minnesota Historical Society are 
the archives of the surveyors general of logs of Minnesota for the rst 
and 2nd districts, 1854-1917. The archives of the governor's office previ- 


ously received have been arranged and filed, for the period from the 
organization of Minnesota territory in 1849 to the close of the Civil Wat 
Of personal manuscripts the society has received a three-volume narra- 
tive of the Civil War compiled by Col. J.C. Donahower of the 2nd Minne- 
sota Volunteers, and a series of letters of Brig.-Gen. Le Roy Upto 
commander of the 9th Infantry at Chateau-Thierry and the 57th Brigade 
in the campaign north of Verdun in 1918. 

In the February number of the Minnesota History Bulletin Professot 
Guy S. Ford, writing under the title America’s Fight for Public Opinion, 
presents some of the most significant phases of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information. The Twentieth Biennial Report of the 
Minnesota Historical Society (1917-1918) is issued as a supplement to 
this number of the Bulletin. The May number contains a sketch of 
General William Le Duc (1823-1917), by Gideon S. Ives, and a pape 
by Herbert C. Varney, entitled the Birth Notices of a State. 


Articles in the July number of the Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics are: an Historical Survey of the Militia in Iowa, 1838-1865, by 
Cyril B. Upham, and the Movement of American Settlers into Wisconsin 


and Minnesota, by Cardinal Goodwin. 


In the July number of the Missouri Historical Review (Columbia) 
the secretary of the State Historical Society, Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
presents the sixth of his miscellaneous articles on Missouri and the War. 
A veteran editor, E. W. Stephens, relates the interesting history of the 
Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, the first American 
newspaper published west of St. Louis, whose centennial was celebrated 
f Rear-Admiral 


Robert E. Coontz of Hannibal. R. J. Britton continues his papers on 


last spring. George A. Mahan gives a biography o 
Early Days on Grand River and the Mormon War. The October num 
ber of the review will begin a series of reprints from the excessive 


rare Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico (Civil War period) 


The July number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly contains 
a study of Texas Annexation Sentiment in Mississippi, 1835-1844, by 
James E. Winston; the résumé of a history of the Apache in the South 
west, 1846-1886, by Bertha Blount; a brief paper upon John H. Fonda's 


Exploration in the Southwest (1819-1824), by Cardinal Goodwin; and 


a translation, by Mattie Austin Hatcher, of two papers relating to Texas 
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in 1820, one of them being the report of Juan Antonio Padilla on the 
barbarous Indians of the province of Texas, the other being instructions 
of the constitutional ayuntamiento of the city of San Fernando de Bexar 
to its provincial deputy. 

Charles A. Gulick, jr., is editing the papers of Gen. Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, second president of the Republic of Texas, for the Texas State 
Library. These papers are now in that library, having been purchased 
from Mrs. Loretta Calder, daughter of President Lamar, some years ago. 

Mr. Benjamin M. Read of Santa Fe prints and publishes a pamphlet 
of eighteen pages entitled A Treatise on the Disputed Points of t 
History of New Mexico. 


The Washington Historical Quarterly for July has papers by J. A. 
Meyers on the hali-breed fur-trader Jacques Raphael Finlay, on Rein- 
deer in Alaska by C. L. Andrews, a continuation of Professor Meany’s 
account of the origin of geographic names in the state, and a portion 
(March to September, 1849) of the journal kept at Fort Nisqually. 


The Negro Trail Blazers of California, by Delilan L. Beasley, is de- 
scribed as a compilation from records in the Bancroft library at the 
University of California, and from diaries, papers, and conversations of 


California pioneers (Los Angeles, the author). 


CANADA 

The Historical Section of the Canadian General Staff has in prepara- 
tion a History of the Organization, Development, and Services of the 
Vilitary.and Naval Forces of Canada from the Peace of Paris in 1763, 
to the Present Time. Vol. I., which has just appeared, contains two 
chapters, the first of which is devoted to a rapid historical survey of 
the Local Forces of New France from the founding of the colony to 
1763; the second chapter deals with the Militia of the Province of 
Quebec, 1763-1765, and is accompanied by some ninety illustrative 
documents. 

Naturally retarded by the war, the excellent Review of Historical 
Publications relating to Canada, edited by Messrs. G. M. Wrong, H. H. 
Langton, and W. S. Wallace, and published by the University of Toronto, 
now combines in one volume (vol. XXII., pp. 203) the product of two 
vears, 1917 and 1918. It is evident that less Canadian history was pub- 
lished in Canada than during most periods of two years in the time 
preceding the war, but that the national zeal for Canadian history con- 
tinues unabated. The reviews in the volume have the careful and com- 
petent quality which marked its predecessors. 

The largest attempt at a prompt Canadian war history is Canada in 
the Great World War, to be written by various authorities and published 
in six volumes. The first (Toronto, Morang, pp. viii, 380), by Messrs, 
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E. J. Chambers, L. J. Burpee, T. G. Marquis, and Charles Hanbury 
Williams, is devoted to the military history of Canada from 1608 to the 


declaration of war against Germany in 1914. 


The third volume of Canada in France (Toronto, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1918, pp. xiv, 144) is not, like its predecessors, written by 
Lord Beaverbrook, but by Maj. Charles G. D. Roberts. The volume 
deals with the period from the arrival in France of the Fourth Canadian 
Division, in August, 1916, to the end of the fighting on the Somme in 


the late autumn of that year, and is of course well written. 


Volume XIX. of the Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society 
( Halifax, 1918, pp. xxiii, 128) contains biographies of Hon. John William 
Ritchie, first president of the society, and of Samuel Cunard, founder of 
the Cunard Line, and a valuable paper on the early post office in Nova 
Scotia, 1733-1867, by Mr. William Smith of the Public Archives of 


Canada. 


Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield, archivist of British Columbia, has edited 
and published the Minutes of the Council of Vancouver Island, 1851- 
1861 (Victoria, the King’s Printer, 1918, pp. 93) and the Minutes of the 
House of Assembly, 1856-1858 (ibid., pp. 78), the council having been 
the legislative authority in the colony till 1856, and the first legislative 


assembly having been established then. 


AMERICA SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


The May number of the Hispanic American Historical Review opens 
with an article on Factors in the Historical Evolution of Mexico, by 
Senor T. Esquivel Obregon, chiefly devoted to the explanation of present 
conditions. Dr. C. H. Haring shows the historical data to be derived 
from the Ledgers of the Royal Treasurers in Spanish America in the 
Sixteenth Century. Professor Bolton presents documents on the intro- 
duction of Iturbide’s rule into California. An article by Professor 
Herbert I. Priestley presents a great wealth of information respecting 


Mexican books on the recent years of revolution. 


The Hispanic Society of America has brought out through G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons Cubans of To-day, edited by William Belmont Parker. 
The volume contains some 220 brief biographies of representative living 
Cubans, together with portraits of 88 of them. 


In no. 25 of the Boletin del Centro de Estudios Americanistas de 
Sevilla the leading historical matter is a Relacioén Geografica y Descrip- 
cién de la Provincia de Caracas y Gobernacion de Venezuela, dating 
from 1585. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. E. Chapman, Cortes and Cali- 
fornia (Grizzly Bear, August); M. W. Jernegan, Compulsory Edu- 
cation in the Southern Colonies (School Review, June); L. M. Sears, 
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Jefferson and the Law of Nations (American Political Science Review, 
August); V. P. Squires, Joel Barlow: Patriot, Democrat, and Man of 
Letters (Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, July); 
W. R. Thayer, Chapters of Roosevelt’s Life: the President and the 
Kaiser (North American Review, July); E. Schulze, Die Tatsdchliche 
Groésse der Kriegslieferungen der Vereinigten Staaten (Zeitschrift fur 
die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXIII. 1); W. G. Leland, Recon- 
struction in the United States (Quarterly Review, July) ; Abbé A. Gos- 
selin, La Constitution de 1791 et le Clergé Canadien (Le Canada Fran- 
cais, May, June); F. P. Renaut, L’Organisation Constitutionelle du 
Brésil (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XX XIIT. 1) ; Frederico Sommer, 
Die Deutschen in Sao Paulo und in den Brasilianischen Mittelstaaten 
(German American Annals, September—December, 1918) ; Alfredo Hart- 
wig, Die Politische Stellungnahme der Siidamerikanischen Staaten im 
Weltkriege (Deutsche Rundschau, December, 1917). 
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